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CINDERELLA OR PRINCESS? 


By WILLIAM HARDY ALEXANDER 


University of California 


The other day at a cosmic whirl, or, more precisely, a summer 
school faculty tea, I heard nothing of the upper C introduction 
shrilled at me by an industrious assistant hostess paving the way 
for her husband’s assistant deanship, except that the young man 
I was meeting professed economics, of what kind or where I never 
learned, nor does it matter. He had heard even less of the intro- 
duction than I, being so much younger and hence not yet ear- 
attuned to the high frequency vibrations of the conversation tone 
of afternoon tea assistant hostesses. His eye brightened hope- 
fully as he enquired: “In what field do you teach?” I yearned to 
tell him it was not a field but a vineyard but, remembering how 
serious young professors are, I refrained and replied simply: 
“Classics.” “Oh, classics! That’s something just out of this 
world, isn’t it?” His smile faded fast, not through active hos- 
tility but just through lack of any further interest. 

Now, of course, a thing is not fatally damned for everybody 
even supposing it is “out of this world.” Heaven, for example, 
is ordinarily held to be out of this world, and if it is not, I can see 
no reason for so striving to live and to believe as possibly to merit 
it. What we want of Heaven is a new experience, not a second 
visit to the same old film of human life. And indeed, if Heaven and 
the Classics can in some way be equated by an identical exterioriza- 
tion from our present planetary affairs, there may presently be a 
great revival of interest in the classics, even if on such purely a 
posteriori grounds. However, let us assume that the young pro- 
fessor was just using a common tag of language to indicate that 
in the educational world, as he understood it, the classics, as he 
understood them, had ceased to have any terrestrial meaning. 
He was thinking of himself as a scientific man in a science-con- 
trolled or science-controllable world. 
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II 

Despite the reluctance of many natural scientists to admit his 
claim, people in general side with him, and the term “social 
sciences” has survived the original hissings and cacklings with 
which it was once greeted in the academic poultry yard. The 
world sees no reason why the spirit of science should not be ap- 
plied in the field of man’s social relations as well as in that of his 
physical environment, and the world is right, even if the task of the 
social scientist is rather harder. The claim of science to be im- 
portant depends only secondarily on output; primarily it is im- 
portant because it offers a new approach to the whole problem of 
life and destiny. The real comprehension of what this spirit is, 
and a genuine conviction that its acceptance lays certain ines- 
capable obligations on whoever embraces it, is what makes a man 
of science. As it happens, and probably it was the better order 
of approach, the spirit of science has demonstrated itself first in the 
natural sciences, but it cannot be confined there. The great point 
of concern for the social scientists is that they shall justify their use 
of the term “‘social sciences” by operating strictly as to assump- 
tions, methodology, and statement of conclusions, in the true 
spirit of science. The temptation will be greater in their field to 
talk (and even to think, but especially to talk) unscientifically, as, 
for instance, to assume that certain words have a fixed content of 
meaning, and represent always the same thing in all places and 
times to all men. But the things that for the moment appear to 
divide the natural scientists from the social scientists are really 
superficial and passing phenomena; at bottom all science is one. 

It is with this far-extending field of science that a very large part 
of all future educational programs will undoubtedly be concerned. 
About this there is no need to worry so long as scientists of every 
sort are honest with themselves and with us, and more particularly 
with their students. It is not enough to have men who have im- 
bibed the scientific spirit merely cataloguing their results to our 
young people; the young people must themselves be introduced, 
not merely to science, but to the spirit of science. Otherwise, 
what they are taught will be just so much dogma, and will repre- 
sent no improvement in the methods or the material of education 
over what the past has offered. 
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But what is vast is not thereby necessarily complete; gigantism 
of all kinds is vast, but disappointing too. One may guess how- 
ever that, in the intelligences of some who now look like as im- 
probable converts as Saul the persecutor must have seemed to the 
early Christians, the idea will presently emerge from the very 
drabness of life itself under an exclusively scientific program that 
an important factor of living has been overlooked. Scientists of 
all types may begin to wonder whether Cinderella, whom they 
have steadily shoved into the kitchen to do the menial tasks of the 
household of learning, is not really a young lady of excellent family 
with a good deal of what it takes as well, perhaps even a Princess 
for whom a Prince Charming, in the shape of a revived public 
demand for nonscientific subjects, may arrive to rehabilitate her 
by a royal marriage. Scientists would probably like to have 
something to say about the marriage settlement; at all events they, 
or at least their wives, would think it nice to get an invitation to 
the wedding. 

The development of this suspicion about Cinderella and her 
future is most likely to take place first in those academic institu- 
tions which have in these days of the Babylonian Exile retained, 
principally perhaps through the existence within them of certain 
staunchly endowed chairs stemming from the genteel past, some 
traces of the belief that, while the scientific spirit has opened the 
gates of so many new avenues in its real estate project, the ap- 
proach to life through the portal of art is a natural response to an 
inherent and justifiable demand of humanity. After all, only a 
limited portion of the native intelligence of the race has gone into 
that particular type of creative energy emerging in the atomic 
bomb, with its curious and very instructive concomitant result 
of exhibiting to us certain first-class physicists on their knees, a 
most unusual attitude for scientists and especially physicists, im- 
ploring all of us, and particularly those who are social scientists, 
to do something and to do it fast, something which will ensure 
them a world for further ticklish experimentation. There are 
evidently limitations of a very marked kind in the domain of 
fissionary science, or, if no limitations, no world—a simple answer 
to so many problems but thought in some quarters to be too dras- 
tic. Relatively, a larger portion of intelligent men and women 
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will in the future as in the past approach science through those 
less showy but at least equally valuable phases of natural ob- 
servation now in temporary eclipse. Increasingly too, in a rapidly 
rising ratio, there will be those who come to know science through 
learning to apply the scientific method in the study of social re- 
lations. Yet even then, when all these are summed up in their 


; imposing total, that total does not by any means account for all 
3 creative human talent. 


Ili 


A great deal of human intelligence of a very high order (let us 
not get into disputes about the “highest’’) has always gone, to put 
its contribution at the minimum, into the provision of entertain- 
ment and delight for humanity. To give it a deservedly juster 
rating than that, it has been applied for the expression of human- 
ity’s deepest and most basically conceived emotions, hope, joy, 
aspiration, belief, and contrariwise, despair, grief, gloom, mis- 
trust, those mighty intangibles which, along with so many others, 
make up the significant life of man, no matter what the external 
conditions of his existence. As a realization of all this dawns 
again on humanity, as one feels it must if we are not to lose the 
causes of living in the quite secondary business of just keeping 
alive, then the other part of the educational program, the natural 
complement of the sciences, natural and social, will become per- 
fectly clear. That other part is none other than the province of 
Cinderella, the College of the Arts, which has by now got buried 
under such a load of miscellaneous baggage that the figure of the 
poor kitchen-slavey at the center of this mass of impedimenta is 
scarcely recognizable. Let science continue to constitute the 
basis of the modern reaction against a system headed for extinc- 
tion ever since the days when Sir Isaac Newton began with his 
Principia the process of bowing it out, paying it, however, the 
gentlemanly compliment of writing its epitaph in Latin. But let 
the College of the Arts be revived or cleaned out or made over, 
however you choose to describe the process, to serve the inde- 
structible humanism of the race, clearly but not antagonistically 
set off from the sciences, natural and social, and let this be done, 
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to prevent all later misunderstanding, by a clear statement of 
aims and purposes from the very beginning. 

Thus you will have the College of the Natural Sciences, the 
College of the Social Sciences, and the College of the Arts; lay down 
the minimum you will require for a degree in each college, and give 
wide freedom in everything else. You will lose students from the 
Social Sciences to the Natural Sciences, and so, too, in reverse, and 
from both of them to the College of the Arts, just as you will find 
students from the College of the Arts migrating to one or the other 
of the Colleges of Science, and why not? Is education to go on 
being a concentration camp or to become a field of trial and error 
in the good life for the individual? Let boundaries be as nearly 
wide open as possible; travel should not require too many visas, 
nor too many frontier friskings by officious underlings. There is 
no need to fear for the rejuvenation of Cinderella from kitchen- 
maid to Princess, with intelligent public opinion for her Prince 
Charming, if only she is allowed to function for what she should 
be, and not compelled to serve so largely as a cheap dame-school 
mistress for science students required to assimilate a modicum of 
culture. Of course, she must acquire for the staff of her new 
ménage an administrative and teaching body who understand 
what the arts are, and what their function is in human life, and 
honestly believe that it is a function not less honorable than any 
other, and are willing to act accordingly. Incidentally it might 
sober the feeble college jester, eminent at alumni reunions, who 
claims to be able to recognize the College of the Arts “‘because 
there’s no art in its courses,” to discover that under the new régime 
the College of the Arts is just the very place where art, all art and 
all the arts, would properly be found! 


IV 


Ordinariiy people think of art as achieving itself in very con- 
crete ways, in stone and bronze and ivory for the sculptor, on 
canvas or wood or plaster in color and form and mass and light 
and shade for the painter, in the registering of sound through 
various wind and percussion devices on the organs of human audi- 
tion for the musician. But there is another art even more funda- 
mental to human existence than any of these, though because of 
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the universality of man’s participation in its employment, it often 
misses recognition when the roll of the arts is called; yet it is an 
art which on occasion has been regarded as the queen of them all, 
conscious and sentient beyond any of the rest, the art of danguage. 
Language, which is such a commonplace in the interchanges of 
everyday life in all its aspects, can become, as men have often dis- 
covered, suddenly transmuted into something more moving than 
a Rodin statue, more uplifting than a Gothic cathedral, more 
penetrating to man’s heart of hearts than even the roll of the 
organ from far up under “the high embowéd roof.” And when 
the utterance is not merely dependent on some happy chance of 
place and circumstance that dies as the place shifts and the cir- 
cumstance varies, but actually enters into the eternities of exist- 
ence, it is recognized by a sure instinct as a manifestation of the 
art of arts. 

One cannot quote effectively on the printed page of a passing 
article in such a contention, and in any event different instances 
occur in the reckonings of different minds; yet it would. be no 
great hazard to suggest the utterly basic quality of things like 
these: the speech of Hector to Andromache in the sixth J/iad, 
the description of Aeneas and the Sibyl standing by the waters 
of Styx in the sixth Aeneid, Francesca’s words in the last lines of 
the fifth canto of the Inferno, ‘“We do not come to this Thy table” 
in the Episcopal communion service, the ninety-first psalm and 
the ninth to seventeenth verses of the seventh chapter of the 
Apocalypse of St. John the Divine in the Authorized Version, the 
soliloquy in Hamlet, the Gettysburg dedication brevity of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the post-Dunkirk resistance call of Winston Church- 
ill to the people of Britain. Never be misled by the seeming 
bareness of passages like these; they are never more a part of art 
than when seeming to profess none, never more exquisitely beau- 
tiful even to the hurting point than when appearing devastatingly 
plain. There is an art of language, of that be sure. It depends 
on many things, choice of words and their arrangement, fashioning 
of the phrases which words combine to form, assonances, echoes, 
overtones and under-rhythms, matter expressed, matter apparently 
concealed and yet crying through the muted stops to the very 
vault of heaven. This art will be associated in the new program 
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with the other arts, and in that august company there will be 
no argument about which of them occupies the highest place in the 
kingdom. 


If the art of language is viewed more closely, it has two well- 
marked sides. There is first the study of the language, let us say 
Latin, with careful attention to the literary forms, both prose and 
verse, in which its productions have descended to us. These forms 
are both highly conventional and also elaborately artistic, and 
able teaching will conduct the student through a searching ex- 
amination of the methodology of both the convention and the art- 
form. To the Romans these forms and conventions were ex- 
tremely important; they constitute, in the opinion of eminent 
scholars, Rome’s bid for the recognition of Latin as a great lit- 
erary language, since she could not very well compete with Grecian 
subtlety and elegance, and was therefore bound to seek another 
avenue to fame. They are thus, in fact, the essential art of the 
Latin language, the very core of the whole thing, but how much 
attention have they received under that aspect in the past? Such 


~a study would constitute a marvelous approach to the appreciation 


of the language, that appreciation often so vaguely talked about 
as though it were something quite ineffable or something on 
which it was hardly possible to be clear. I am thinking now of that 
type of professor who seems to have acquired, in the past at least, 
the reputation of a great literary interpreter by reading aloud 
con amore a passage of Homer or Shakespeare and adding, authori- 
tatively: ‘““That’s grand, one of the grandest passages in all lit- 
erature!’ A class is entitled in the face of that to rise up as a 
unit and ask “Why?” That they have seldom done so is only 
another proof of the essentially pacific and long-suffering spirit of 
youth! No person would be regarded, in the educational program 
envisaged, as qualified to instruct in the art of language (classical, 
modern, or native-modern) who could not explain clearly and con- 
structively how the language of literature is an art, both gener- 
ally and in the specific passages commonly accepted as “great.” 
Again, in the second place, under the conception of language 
as an art, the teaching of composition in a foreign tongue becomes 
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an entirely ditierent ‘thing from what it has too usually been in 
the past; it ceases to be a highly skilled game of language-bridge, 
with a complicated set of rules controlling the play, and becomes 
a constructive art of self-expression through the medium of a 
language other than one’s own. Not the ¢rans/ation of passages 
from English into this or that language is now the object, but 
rather the creation by the student of ideas expressed in that 
language-medium. It seems to me that creation is the humane 
view of the true end of composition in a language, in one’s own 
as well as in a foreign tongue. The men of the Classical Renais- 
sance were not, with the exception of the ingrained Ciceroniani 
whom Erasmus smote hip and thigh, primarily interested in dis- 
playing a smart technique with the formulae of Latin syntax 
as the pawns on the board, but rather in expressing themselves 
forcefully and originally on burning subjects of the day in the 
educated medium for general intercommunication. 

It would be pleasant to begin all over again under the inspira- 
tion of some such ideas first to learn and thereafter to teach. As 
it was, I learned my Greek and Latin classics without any real 
conception of the place they had occupied in the world and with- 
out a hint from anyone that the conditions in my world were in 
process of undergoing a gradually accelerating change, which 
would necessarily affect in a most radical way the position of those 
ancient classics; I learned them as a traditional part of a tradi- 
tional system. Of that I do not complain overmuch; after all, 
the whole system was traditional, and the Greek and the Latin 
classics were as good a part of it as any, definitely better than 
some, as, for example, better than the French and the German as 
taught in my habitat and in my school and college days. The 
classics were still drawing the best men to their teaching in the 
language field fifty years ago. 


VI 


In the course of a long teaching career I have been jolted com- 
pletely out of the complacency that such an upbringing engendered, 
but not out of the conviction that there is sound and enduring value 
in language work, including the study of the Greek and the Latin 
classics. But the approach must be quite different. The classical 
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languages are not any longer a practical training leading to high 
preferment in church or state, nor are they a social necessity for 
intercourse among gentlemen, but they form a most interesting 
and a most remarkably vital portion of the field in which the art 
of language should be, and so often is not, at work. Obviously 
to a large degree it is not thus at work because it fails to be con- 
ceived under the form of art. But that is the proper form under 
which to conceive it, and if that idea takes hold, the destruction 
of mere tradition, so rampant in many ways in all kinds of language 
teaching, will have been only the cause of the shaping of new pots 
for the more effective containing of old and very precious vintages. 

It will be guessed that I am not very much impressed by most 
of the arguments put forward in good faith no doubt but not with 
much judgment, for the study of the classical languages, which 
generally means, of course, in our time, the study of Latin alone. 
The best reason why any student should study Latin is that Latin 
makes an appeal to him which cannot be met in any other way than 
by studying it. We consider that an excellent reason in the case of 
a student who elects to study science; he is interested in science 
and it makes its appeal to him, and so he studies it. It is true that 
his interest may be grossly utilitarian and gadgetary, if I may use 
such a word, and that science classes will have far more students of 
this type than of the type that will constitute the scientific elite of 
the future, but at all events in some way he is interested in science, 
and he wants to study it, and he does so. What one should be 
working for today in the interest of the art of language is to prevent 
ignorant and sometimes malicious administrative policies from 
denying, to the student to whom the art of language appeals above 
everything else, that educational opportunity to which in any 
decent organization of society he is fully entitled. 

This applies to the student in any division of the art of language, 
of course, and the plea should be promptly rejected (for a plea is all 
that it can be called) that English and a modern language or twa 
should be taught for ‘‘practical considerations.” If the sciences, 
social and natural, want or need French and German for their 
“practical” purposes, they should provide that type of teaching for 
themselves in their own college organizations, since the sort of 
language work they desire has no connection with the art of lan- 
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guage or with the roots of European culture. If scientific treatises 
happened to be written in Bantu and Tagalog, those are the 
languages which the sciences would no doubt require. Genuine 
instruction in French, for example, as a noble instrument of speech, 
as a beautiful instance of the art of language operating in the field 
of the finest criticism, should never be spoiled by a totally unneces- 
sary contact with a purely utilitarian aim. No one should be 
clearer on this point than teachers of English and the modern 
languages themselves. The great trouble with them is that they 
have never succeeded in realizing that every administrative policy 
that deals unfavorably with the Greek and the Latin classics only 
defers its action against them until a more convenient season. 

There are still professors of the sciences, probably still a majority 
of them, who believe that something is to be said for every sentence 
in a Ph.D. thesis having a principal verb in it, but there are also 
those who do not think it really matters. “Everybody knows 
what the student means; the fact is there; his diagram and his 
equations show that he understands it; what more do you want?” 
If this type of person comes to be in the majority in a faculty, the 
art of language has a poor lookout indeed unless it is being taught 
in a college absolutely its own, inaccessible to barbarians. Vandals 
were abroad in France in the thirteenth century when the univer- 
sities of that country abolished the study of literature, the Latin 
classics that is, because the New Science had arrived which had a 
ready recipe for the salvation of the world without the art of 
language. It was Logic that was to save man and magnify him 
and lift him up forever. But of course it did not do so, because no 
theory that postulates entire devotion of the human mind to one 
single phase of life ever can magnify him or, in the end, even satisfy 
him. So the ultimate defeat of these gangsters of the educational 
world is predictable with certainty; the only trouble is that in the 
interval they can create a situation as silly today as that taken by 
the French universities in the thirteen hundreds, sillier, indeed, be- 
cause by now we should know better. 


Vil 


But silliness and obscurantism on the part of the leaders of one 
division of the human spirit’s operations are not well met by equal 
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silliness and obscurantism on the part of another set of leaders, and 
it is for that reason that workers in the art of language should 
clearly visualize the situation, recognize the defects and the inade- 
quacies of their own views and methods, and think logically about 
their appropriate place in the educational program and about the 
best ways of serving society in that place. Nothing seems more 
certain than this, that no language department in our schools and 
colleges today is going to justify itself by relying on traditionalism; 
the whole world situation of the time cries eloquently to the con- 
trary. Equally ill-advised is it to rest their case on “practical” 
defenses for the languages. It would be more “practical” for a 
powerful economic block like the United States of America and the 
British Empire states to insist on all business with them being done 
in English, and on all articles of scientific value being printed in 
English, preferably “basic.” If there is any teacher of college 
English who can reconcile himself to a future of instructing in 
“basic,” the mood assumed and the policies suggested in this article 
have no more meaning for him than sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal. By the way, what would be the “basic” for that last 
magnificent “classic” phrase? Yet the situation of an English 
instructor so minded is no more absurd than that of an instructor 
in French who teaches would-be Ph.D’s enough French to “get by” 
on a qualifying examination, or of a Latin instructor who thinks 
that the great argument for Latin is that it teaches you how to spell 
English. 

Cinderella will never be a Princess again until she escapes from 
the hands of such relatives. If only she can meet up with a Prince 
Charming who is also intelligent! Just love is not enough, even 
though it may be “grand.” 
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q AN EXPERIMENT IN GRADUATE 
INSTRUCTION 


4 By CHARLES FAIRMAN 


Stanford University 


4 Some years ago the department of political science of which the 
writer is a member came to the conclusion that the training of its 
% graduate students would be greatly advanced by the introduction 
4 of a required course on the “Method and Scope of Political Science,” 
a to be taken at the earliest opportunity in the graduate program. 
“In offering this course” —so runs the statement in the catalogue— 
a “the department provides a survey of the fundamentals of political 
science, an introduction to the bibliography of government, and a 
4 test of the student’s preparation and capacity for further work...” 
2 During the war the execution of the plan necessarily remained in 
. abeyance. The course has now been tested with two successive 
groups of about thirty-five graduate students each, and the experi- 
ence is here briefly recounted in the thought that it may be of 
; interest to the teaching profession. Somewhat similar courses are 
4 given here and there in the graduate schools, but have not become 
a usual feature in instruction. 

How is the graduate student to acquire familiarity with the 
source materials in his field, and a workmanlike competence in 
methods of investigation? Ordinarily the bulk of his work will be 
: chosen from a group of intermediate courses “for advanced under- 
a graduate and graduate students,” supplemented by several gradu- 


‘a ate seminars. The former are devoted to teaching the subject 
; matter of the course, not to the exploration of its sources. The 
“a objective will usually be satisfied if the students come to read 


critically, to compare and reflect and understand. The challenge 
to the graduate student in these intermediate courses is merely to 
keep pace with juniors and seniors. Independent work probably 
; will not go beyond the preparation of the conventional “term 
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paper.” From time to time, also, the graduate student will 
attend a seminar whose purpose is the critical study of a restricted 
range of problems. Within this limited field he may acquire some 
familiarity with the source materials and perhaps some idea of 
what further inquiries are worth making and how to pursue them. 
But considerable time will have passed before he has gone far with 
these advanced studies, and after all there will probably be serious 
gaps remaining. Moreover, in any academic field there is a central 
mass of material with which any competent scholar must be famil- 
iar, no matter what his special interests. Anyone who would call 
himself a political scientist, for example, needs to know where to 
find legislative debates, constitutions, statutes, and charters, the 
rules and orders of administrative authorities, the reported deci- 
sions of the courts, election returns, international agreements, the 
proceedings of the various agencies of the United Nations, etc. 
One needs to know not merely where to find documents, but also 
how to read them with sophistication. And then there are the 
bibliographical aids, so highly developed in America, which the 
advanced student should be able to use with confident efficiency. 
Graduate study should stretch the student’s imagination and stimu- 
late his curiosity. Instead of dogging his professors with the plain- 
tive question, “On what subject could I write a thesis?” his mind 
should be bothered with questions whose answers he really wants to 
know. The neophyte in the profession should have a growing 
acquaintance with contemporary studies and critical standards for 
appraising their significance. And in preparation for a profes- 
sional life in which he may expect to write books, articles, reports, 
directives, surveys, or whatever else it may be, he-should have a 
sound feeling for the orderly marshaling of material, accuracy in 
drafting, felicity of expression, and effective modes of presentation. 

In so far as a graduate student acquires this professional com- 
petence, it is more often in the manner of an apprentice who imi- 
tates the established workmen than by any organized instruction 
in the methods of the craft. And certainly no one course can pre- 
tend to bring its registrants to a mastery of all these things. But 
it is believed that a promising start may be made in that direction, 
and that the threshold of graduate study is the point where such an 
effort is most usefully applied. 
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II 


It was in this belief that we have offered here at Stanford Univer- 
sity the required graduate course in the method and scope of 
political science which is the subject of this report. The group has 
come together in ten weekly meetings of two hours each, through- 
out an academic quarter. For each week there is a set of problems, 
the sequence of subjects being as follows: 


I. Legislatures. 
I. Legislation: Statutes, U. S. and State; British Parliamen- 
tary Debates. 
III. Judicial Action: Judicial Reports, U. S., State, and British 
Commonwealth; Judicial Councils; Crime Surveys. 
IV. Executive Action: Proclamations, Executive Orders, Presi- 
dential Messages; the Federal Register; British Statutory 
Rules and Orders. 
V. Administrative Action: Orders, Decisions and Reports of 
Administrative Authorities. 
VI. Foreign Governments: British, French, German, Italian 
documents, etc. 
VII. International Organization: League of Nations; Permanent 
Court of International Justice; the United Nations; the 
International Court of Justice; Treaty Collections; etc. 


The remaining meetings are devoted to a discussion of contempo- 
rary research problems in various branches of political science—of 
which more in a moment. 

The typical procedure is to direct attention, during the latter 
part of each session, to the principal materials upon which the class 
will be working in the ensuing week. This preliminary discussion 
is general in nature, since it is futile to describe in detail collections 
on which the student has not yet laid his hand—and in any case 
each one is armed with a copy of an excellent manual of public 
documents.!_ The purpose is rather to point out the rational value 
and significance of the exercise. The student then copes with the 
problem as best he can, and the next class meeting opens with a 
discussion and critique of the solutions. Arrangements are made 
with the librarians in charge of public documents to give conducted 


1 Laurence F. Schmeckebier, Government Publications and their Use. Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, 1939. 
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tours through their collections, so that the class may learn, at the 
outset, where to locate the various types of material. Thereafter 
it is sauve qui peut. The librarians concerned have not only been 
highly cooperative, but even enthusiastic over the results. 

Several purposes have been interwoven in each set of problems. 
Some questions look simply to finding the best authority for a given 
item, and an accurate citation of the source—e. g., “Cite the Logan 
Act”; “Cite the present rule on cloture in the United States 
Senate”; “In the apportionment for the present Congress, which 
State had the greatest disparity between its most populous and its 
least populous Congressional district?” A critical scanning of 
legislative debates is another purpose: e.g., ““Do the debates in 
Congress, when the proposal which became the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was under consideration, disclose whether such disparity in 
apportionment was such a denial of the equal protection of the 
laws as the Amendment was intended to forbid?” (In a subse- 
quent week those who have reported on this problem are directed 
to Colegrove v. Green, 328 U. S. 549 (1946), and are thus brought 
to test the observations of Mr. Justice Black, dissenting, with the 
results of their own reading of the sources.) ‘“‘Does the legislative 
history of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act disclose whether it was the 
understanding of Congress that combinations in restraint of com- 
petition in the insurance business were within the prohibition of 
the Act?” (Similarly, those who have reported on this problem 
are subsequently directed to consider the historical accuracy of the 
conclusions of the Supreme Court in the South Eastern Under- 
writers Case, 322 U.S. 533 (1944).) Little problems which other- 
wise might have seemed mere chores thus take on a new dignity; 
the need for rigorous accuracy in research and in expression is 
strikingly demonstrated. 

In the set of questions in legislation each student works on prob- 
lems such as the following: ‘Write not more than 500 words com- 
paring the Public Acts of the 7th Congress Ist session, of the 41st 
Congress 2dsession, and of the most recent session of the Congress”’; 
“Select a State constitution of about 1780, one of about 1850, one 
of about 1880, and one of about 1915: write not more than 1000 
words comparing the four documents you have selected.” (The 
effort to make a few words buy the most in meaning is a useful 
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exercise.) A critique of the essays leads to a discussion of the 
evolution of the mores and to the introduction of such important 
works as Sumner and Keller, The Science of Society; Dicey’s Law and 
Public Opinion in England During the Nineteenth Century; Par- 
rington’s Main Currents in American Thought; and the notable 
survey on Recent Social Trends by a research committee appointed 
by President Hoover. A direction to the article on Jeremy Ben- 
tham in the Dictionary of National Biography, and to that on 
David Dudley Field in the Dictionary of American Biography, 
opens the door to a consideration of codification and more generally 
of the evolution of law as a means of social control. Every point, 
however small, in the exercises bears a discernible relation to things 
of major significance in the broad field of political science. 

In the week devoted to judicial action it has proved possible to 
acquaint the student with the bare essentials of the system of 
American and English law reports, and the mode of finding case 
law through. the digests. A few simple problems in public law are 
set, and the student works his way to the decisions which supply 
the answer. A number of leading cases are listed, with directions 
to give the citation, state the holding, and cite a biographical article 
on the judge who wrote the opinion—this last to give some famili- 
arity with great names in the law and some awareness of the per- 
sonal element in the judicial process. The exercise on administra- 
tive action asks the students to evaluate a number of annual re- 
ports, State, Federal,and British—notable, some for their excellence, 
some as disclosing the weakness of the agency. An actual situation 
in the experience of the Wage and Hour Administration is stated, 
with a direction to prepare a complaint and then the draft of a 
ruling for the Administrator. The exercises in foreign govern- 
ments and international relations call for the use of two foreign 
languages, but are not so difficult but what answers can—labori- 
ously—be worked out with the aid of dictionaries. This serves as 
an early demonstration of the utility of an adequate linguistic 
equipment as a means of transcending parochial limits. (Prob- 
ably the only adequate answer to the graduate student’s desire to 
evade the language requirement for the doctorate is to show him 
how much he can actually do with the languages in the course of his 
studies. It does not appear very sensible to enforce the require- 
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ment only at the completion of the graduate studies to whose pur- 
suit it is alleged to be essential.) 


III 


It seems important, too, that graduate students be brought to 
think of themselves as junior members in a learned profession 
whose interests and activities they may come to share. As a step 
in this direction the incoming group are urged to seek associate 
membership in the American Political Science Association, which 
brings with it the bimonthly Review. This turns their attention to 
contemporary writing in the field, and to the sort of articles which 
are found worthy of publication. They learn the value of the 
bibliographical aids which are a feature of the Review, and by read- 
ing the ““News and Notes” may even derive some concrete ideas 
of the opportunities which the profession affords. 

During the latter part of the course various members of the 
department come in to discuss, for perhaps an hour each, current 
developments in their particular fields of specialization and impor- 
tant trends in research. This serves to emphasize that professors 
are not merely purveyors of organized knowledge, but are them- 
selves advanced students and practitioners whose inquiries are 
never at anend. Such discussions enable the beginner to plan his 
program more intelligently: for example, the student who has 
started with a very “practical” interest in municipal administra- 
tion may. discover that the professor of political thought is con- 
cerned with long-range values which it would be well worth his 
while to consider. 

The “thesis” for the master’s degree, in universities where that 
exercise is required, presents a serious problem. It is scarcely to 
be expected that a graduate student, whose ideas at the outset are 
perhaps rather vague and out of focus, will within the brief space 
of three to five academic quarters—two to four semesters—com- 
plete anything very significant in the way of research. All too 
often the “‘thesis” is merely a glorified term paper. And yet with- 
out that or some comparable requirement of independent work the 
M.A. degree may become little more than a certificate of comple- 
tion of course work—perhaps a less respectable achievement than 
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an A.B. with distinction. Be all this as it may, the graduate 
course here described has been related to the master’s thesis in the 
following way. As the concluding exercise of the course the stu- 
dent submits a select critical bibliography on a subject suitable for 
an M.A. thesis. This calls upon him to apply the bibliographical 
methods he has just been learning, and directs his attention early 
in his program to the selection of a suitable topic—preferably some 
little inquiry which has already aroused his curiosity. It is hoped 
that the requirement of a thesis is thereby given a more central 
position in the graduate student’s program and made more mean- 
ingful to him. 

It is difficult, at best, to achieve anything approaching a stand- 
ard of professional competence within the one year of graduate 
work which is usually fixed as the minimum requirement for the 
master’s degree. But in the field of political science at any rate 
there is a considerable demand for advanced studies of about that 
duration. And with those who aspire to the doctorate it is highly 
desirable that they acquire at the outset a clear realization of the 
task ahead and an early introduction to the methods of advanced 
study. The course described herein was designed thus to bring 
the graduate student’s efforts into focus. The problems assigned 
have been found rather exacting; their solution has normally re- 
quired three solid days of work each week. The results have been 
remarkably satisfactory. The participants have felt that, no 
matter how inexorable the demands, the competence which they 
were building up was of immense value. Latent potentialities 
have been released rather rapidly; the level of attainment rises 
significantly from week to week. Differences of ability have be- 
come manifest—and the experience proves useful in counselling 
students as to further work and in recommending them for posi- 
tions in teaching, research, and administration. Perhaps the most 
satisfying result is the quiet confidence which comes to those who 
know that they have made a small but certain beginning at the 
mastery of their chosen field. Postwar graduate students seem in 
the main to be a purposeful lot with an enlightened outlook; they 
thrive on hard work if it prepares them to attain a useful objective. 

All of this is set out, not as the announcement of any startling 
discovery, but simply as a report on what is believed to be a fruitful 
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experience. Quite naturally it is shaped to the peculiar conditions 
of a particular department and in a particular graduate school. 
The basic idea of an organized introduction to the method and scope 
of the subject, for students at the beginning of their advanced 
studies, seems, however, to have a rather general interest through- 
out the teaching profession. 
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WHAT SHOULD TEACHERS OF HISTORY 
TEACH? 


By EARL J. McGRATH 


State University of lowa 


The mores of academic society should restrain a nonhistorian 
from writing on this subject, for no academic indiscretion 
causes more immediate raising of the eyebrows than speaking 
outside of one’s field. My determination to do so reveals my dis- 
dain for such taboo. The intellectual separatism of American 
academic life is a social evil. Ina world beset with complex social 
problems, the solutions for which must be found by all the people 
thinking together, academic practice makes _ conversation 
about anything more recondite than the weather difficult, 
even among those who have had a college education. In re- 
spect to the shallowness of our talk we differ noticeably from the 
average graduate of a British college, who exhibits a broader learn- 
ing, a more spirited mind, and a firmer philosophic grounding, 
qualities produced by an education more concerned with the 
creation of the informed and competent citizen than with the pur- 
veying of vast quantities of highly specialized information. 
American college education, once modeled on this pattern, now 
has a different form. It is with the restoration of certain earlier 
emphases in college education in general and in history teaching in 
particular that this statement is concerned. 

If an outsider need apologize for discussing the teaching of his- 
tory he might offer the excuse that being outside the field he had 
the advantage of a perspective denied to those who view the matter 
closer up. Be that as it may, fully conscious of the risks involved, 
I shall attempt an analysis of the results which in my opinion the 
study of history should produce in the case of the high school and 
college student who at best will pursue one or two courses in the 
field. Other laudable reasons for the study of history in prepa- 
ration for a life of historical scholarship necessarily lie beyond the 
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scope of this discussion. They are important. But there is more 
urgency about the teaching of those who seek and need only an 
elementary knowledge of the subject, because they are numbered in 
thousands while future historians are numbered in tens, and also 
because, unless the average citizen can be made aware of the 
historical origin of our political and social institutions and the jeop- 
ardy in which they now stand, we may all be denied the pleasures 
of advanced specialized study and research. As Mr. Roosevelt 
pointed out in his address at the two hundredth anniversary of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the welfare of this country and of all 
its people is in the hands of the average voter, not an aristocratic, 
all-wise elite. Hence, the social intelligence of the average voter 
will determine our national destiny and to a large extent our in- 
dividual well-being. Teachers of history, treating as they do the 
origin of our social and political institutions, have a large respon- 
sibility in the education of future citizens. 

In discussing the purposes of instruction in history for the rank 
and file of students it should be observed that each subject in the 
curriculum has some purposes peculiar to itself andothersincommon 
with all other disciplines. The first of the common objectives, but 
one for which history (because of its subject matter and method- 
ology) has a special responsibility, is the development of habits of 
intellectual workmanship. The skills and capacities involved in 
intellectual competence are often collectively described as the 
ability to think. This omnibus phrase, all right as far as it goes, 
obscures many factors which contribute to efficient intellectual 
operations. The term “thinking” usually suggests the deductive 
reasoning of formal logic or the inductive process of generalization. 
That high school and college students should become familiar with 
such reasoning and adept in its use, few would deny. Nor would they 
exempt history from the responsibility of exercising these skills. 
But other subjects, like mathematics and logic, cultivate habits of 
deductive reasoning, and the sciences, if properly taught, famil- 
iarize the student with the methods of induction and give him 
opportunity to use them in the laboratory. Thus the student 
should learn to reason with a high degree of precision, reliability, 
and certainty about a vast range of phenomena. Such exactness 
cannot, however, be expected in many life situations, and I am in- 
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clined to think in the most important situations, those in which hu- 
man purpose, ambition, love, and hate are involved. The canvas 
of life is painted more in shades of gray than in black and white. 
It is the basic human problems which have taxed man’s intellectual 
ingenuity from the beginning of time, and indeed which perplex us 
today. In these situations we will of course seek more exact 
knowledge, but we shall have to be content with an approximation 
of truth, and we shall have to make momentous decisions with the 
knowledge now available. Youth seeks definite and final answers. 
Education must teach him to be satisfied with less. We must en- 
courage the search for evidence while pointing out the need for 
action on the basis of fragmentary and inconclusive knowledge. 


II 


History has the particular responsibility for the cultivation of the 
intellectual qualities needed by the average man and woman in 
dealing critically and wisely with contemporary social problems 
which cannot be subjected to the same exactness of treatment as is 
possible in some other disciplines. An example will illustrate the 
point. Many Americans are now asking and trying to answer 
the question, “Is it possible for the Germans to live demo- 
cratically?” This is obviously a query which cannot be answered 
easily or conclusively. But historical evidence can shed some light 
on the subject and increase the reliability of the judgment we 
must make without complete knowledge. The historian’s methods 
of work are admirably suited to the cultivation of the traits of 
mind required for such judgments. The method by which he iden- 
tifies and delimits a problem, the techniques used in the collection 
of evidence relevant to his immediate purpose, the elimination of 
the unrelated, the caution he exercises in the appraisal of evidence, 
his awareness that all the relevant facts are not available, and his 
continued search for data which confirm or refute his judgments— 
all these habits of mind are indispensable to the citizen if he is 
to think clearly about contemporary problems. Though the lan- 
guage used to describe these intellectual operations may be eso- 
teric, I believe that the process of collecting reliable evidence and 
using it in arriving at valid conclusions is well within the compass 
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of the average high school and college student, if this capacity is 
a conscious end of instruction. 

A second objective, though implicit in the first, is significant 
enough to merit special mention. Again, all disciplines should in- 
culcate a willingness to examine new ideas and modify accepted 
beliefs, but this responsibility rests especially upon the social 
sciences, and history in particular, because it is concerned with 
human beings and their relationships. It is much more difficult 
to maintain an open mind about human affairs than about the laws 
of nature. To shift allegiance from the Ptolemaic to the Coper- 
nican theory causes much less of an intellectual and emotional 
wrench than to accept communism in place of capitalism, or polyg- 
amy instead of monogamy. The study of history instills the idea 
that beliefs and conceptions, once accepted as incontestable, have 
had to be given up. A dramatic example of the need for such flexi- 
bility of mind is found in the statement of J. B. S. Haldane, a dis- 
tinguished student of science, who only a few years ago in dis- 
cussing the probability of the release of atomic energy, said 


But unless atomic energy can be tapped, which is wildly un- 
likely, we know that it will never be possible to box up very much 
more rapidly available energy in a given place, than we can 
already box up in a high explosive shell. 


The rapid march of events challenges the scientist’s ability to re- 
vise his opinions. In the field of history equally convincing ex- 
amples can be found. Turner’s thesis, for example, that the 
western frontier acted as a refuge for the underprivileged in the 
east and thus relieved national economic stress and strain, be- 
came a central element in the thought of historians. But later 
investigations required some modification of Turner’s hypothesis, 
for it was found that easterners of small means were unable to take 
advantage of the Homestead Act and that much of the land so dis- 
posed of was pre-empted by large corporations and speculators, 
and hence was less a social safety valve than Turner believed. 
These facts properly presented will not discredit history in the 
minds of students, but will rather show them the necessity of 
maintaining an open mind on all social problems, a trait much 
needed in the present domestic and international situation. 
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Closely related to these objectives is a third having to do pri- 
marily with attitudes. A study of the peoples and the institutions 
of other lands and other times should increase the student’s toler- 
ance of ways of life different from his own. By viewing the un- 
folding pageant of humanity the student of history ought to be- 
come aware of the fact that all human beings are fundamentally 
alike and that their customs, habits, and traditions are only varied 
expressions of the same drives and purposes which actuate our own 
behavior and thinking. In this period of world crisis any instruc- 
tion which results in a tolerant understanding of the institutional 
life and the purposes of our neighbors, who now, no matter where 
they live on the globe, are really just next door, is of crucial sig- 
nificance. The conflict which is already taking shape between the 
United States and Russia is in part the result of our ignorance of 
the history and psychology of Russia. To cite the iron curtain as 
the excuse for our failure to learn about the way of life, the na- 
tional policies, and the ambitions of the Russian people is only to 
make a bad situation worse. We might better begin by recogniz- 
ing that we put up the iron curtain when access to Russian terri- 
tory and thought was relatively easy. Our attempted suppression 
of those who spoke of communism, whether well or ill, is bearing 
tragic fruit. Nothing that educators could do would help more in 
avoiding a disastrous conflict between the two most powerful na- 
tions in the world today than the launching of an intensive program 
of studies of the history, the institutions, the political policies, and 
the national interests of Russia. One can only hope that Russian 
leaders, disarmed by our effort to understand their country, would 
reciprocate in kind. If this were to happen the people of both 
nations might be emancipated from the prejudices and the false ideas 
at the root of many of our difficulties. In such an effort toward 
better understanding the teachers of history would obviously play 
a central part. 

But the study of history should make the student tolerant not 
only of other ways of life, but also of changes in his own. Though 
it may be true that the radical social reforms of one period become 
the conventions of a later age, the cultural lag is very great, and in 
this time of rapid technological advance such a delay is increasingly 
dangerous. By observing the evolution of social forms, the stu- 
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dent should discover that ideas and institutions which men once re- 
. sisted to the death have later been accepted by their children with- 
out question. Those who study the history of education, for ex- 
ample, cannot fail to be impressed with the fact that men literally 
fought and died to prevent the coming of the free public school. 
History can make one of its greatest contributions by removing the 
superstitious respect which too many of us have for convention and 
tradition, and by dissipating the fear of the new and the untried. 


III 


Historians would probably not object to what has been said 
thus far, though some would undoubtedly give greater emphasis to 
one of these objectives and some to others. On the remaining ob- 
jectives there will be less agreement. Indeed many historians 
will probably disavow any such resonsibility. Teachers of history 
should acquaint students with the origin and development of our 
social and political institutions and arouse a warm enthusiasm for, 
and a devotion to, our national ideals. Here the teacher of his- 
tory can make a distinctive contribution because history by its 
very nature, in contrast to other subjects, is concerned with these 
things. The historian would no doubt consider the responsibility 
of acquainting students with our institutions his special prerogative, 
but he has been skittish about arousing emotional commitments 
to our ideals, no matter how fervid his own convictions may be. 
This detachment is unfortunate. The student should be brought 
to understand the origin and the evolution of the system of values 
which form the basis of our democratic way of life. By a study 
of the historical origins of such concepts as the dignity and worth 
of the individual, freedom of expression, and self-determination, 
and their gradual embodiment in institutional form, the student 
ought to become aware of the difference between our pattern of 
life and others which rest on a quite different conception of the 
individual and his relationship to the state. Such study should 
likewise reveal the ways in which our values have found expres- 
sion in the structure of our government and in the national life. 
It may be unnecessary to say that such historical analysis would 
include not only our own history but the thought and culture of 
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the other nations to which we are conspicuously indebted, England 
and France, for example. 

But to acquaint students with our cultural heritage and principal 
social and political institutions is not enough. Teachers, and 
others too, who influence the development of young people have 
failed to inspire the emotional commitment to our values and to our 
institutions which they deserve and indeed which may be necessary 
if our way of life is to survive. The effeminate intellectualism and 
the muckraking of the twenties and thirties will not produce a 
nation of men and women capable of perfecting democratic life in 
our country, capable of taking aggressive leadership in social re- 
form. 

The adoption of a detached and ultra-scientific point of view to- 
ward all aspects of life has resulted in an apathy toward spiritual 
and human values that may very well devitalize our national ex- 
istence. Do we sufficiently prize our way of life? Do we drama- 
tize it sufficiently to show our firm adherence to its principles, and 
our eagerness to work for its improvement? Perhaps this point 
can be made clearer by a concrete illustration. Just prior to 
the beginning of the second world war, a teacher in a Chilean uni- 
versity visited in the United States. She observed that democracy 
was at a disadvantage in her country because it had no emotional 
appeal. To document her statement she said that just before 
leaving for America her younger sister of seventeen had announced 
that she intended to join either the Nazi or the Communist party. 
When asked why, the younger sister replied that democracy was 
just an abstraction, just so many words, while other political 
organizations, then represented by strong and active parties in 
Chile, had a cause and a program with which youth could identify 
themselves. It seems to me that educators have a responsibility 
to arouse deep-seated convictions about democratic values and to 
inspire a moral commitment to democratic action. What I have 
in mind is not so much a crusade to carry democracy to the unen- 
lightened in other lands, but rather an increasing effort to achieve a 
richer and a more vital democracy at home. That the effect would 
also be felt in other countries, however, is abundantly clear from 
the comments and attitudes of the Germans, for example, who are 
confused by the striking inconsistencies between our expressions 
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about democracy and our violation of its cardinal principles. 

Do not the historians have a special responsibility for the 
achievement of this educational goal by revealing to the student 
the expenditure of human thought and effort, the sacrifice of life 
and treasure that have accompanied the evolution of our free 
institutions? 


IV 


Lastly, I think historians along with other teachers should assist 
the studént in developing a philosophy of life and standards of con- 
duct by which he can govern his own life and appraise that of 
others. It may be objected that the pursuit of truth demands an 
objectivity that precludes any consideration of the moral conse- 
quences of human actions. In so far as research is concerned this is 
undoubtedly true. But teaching is another matter. We have 
been rather successful in teaching ultra-scientific knowledge, but 
much less successful in teaching men how to live. That there is no 
necessary connection between learning and virtue was recognized 
by Gibbon in his observation that as Constantine “gradually ad- 
vanced in the knowledge of truth, he proportionately declined in the 
practice of virtue.”” Some prominent social scientists recognize 
the amoral character of education today. Robert Redfield, a dis- 
tinguished anthropologist and until recently Dean of the Social 
Sciences at the University of Chicago, speaking of the teachers of 
social science remarks that, “‘A third fear is of morals. It some- 
times seems that the professional students of humanity and society 
would rather study almost anything but that which is most charac- 
teristically human and social. In their eagerness not to preach the 
good, social scientists avoid studying the nature of the good. In 
their desire not to moralize, they omit morals from their subject 
matter.””! 

The introduction into the teaching of history of some concern for 
the development of the student’s character need not involve pious 
moralizing or doctrinal preachment. It merely implies some at- 
tention to the effect of any particular course of action on human 
welfare. Many current problems arise from our inability to see 


‘Robert Redfield, “Social Science in the Atomic Age,” Journal of General 
Education, 1 (January, 1947), 120-24. 
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cause and effect relationships between remotely related social 
events or, sometimes, even closely related events like the removal 
of government controls on prices and the enormous rise in the cost 
of living. The historian could help us to meet our problems more 
effectively by inculcating habits of observing the relationships be- 
tween human actions and their consequences. A concrete example 
will illustrate the point. In 1930 the Congress of the United 
States, under insistent pressure from self-seeking lobby .groups, 
passed the Smoot-Hawley tariff act against the advice of more than 


a thousand economists who pointed out that the probable result of 


curtailing the flow of world trade would be increasing inter- 
national tension. They considered the act a threat to the peace 
of the world. Subsequent events have sadly testified to their fore- 
sight. Now the historian may approach such a situation with 
utter objectivity, taking the point of view that he is not concerned 
with human welfare, but only with the analysis of historical data. 
As researcher he may, with Ranke, say of his work—“Es will bloss 
zeigen, wie es eigentlich gewesen ist.” But as teacher he has a 
larger responsibility to call the student’s attention to the relation- 
ship between the tariff act and the subsequent tragic social and 
political events with which it was causally related. , 
These objectives have been less concerned with subject matter 
than is customary in discussions of this type. This emphasis on 
the so-called intangible outcomes of teaching is partly an ac- 
knowledgment of an unfamiliarity with historical literature, but 
more particularly it is a reflection of a conviction that the specific 
material that goes into a course is less important than the way it is 
taught. Much of the present ubiquitous tinkering with the cur- 
riculum will end in little real educational reform. Howard Mum- 
ford Jones, in his timely book, Education and World Tragedy, cor- 
rectly appraises current curriculum revision in these words: 


The weakness of educational “reform” is that too much of it is 
verbal only.... Men alter words and think they have changed 
things. For example, if, in any given college, instruction has 
hitherto been offered by reasonably competent persons in Shake- 
speare, in Dante, in Aquinas and in Plato separately, nothing is 
essentially changed by assembling Shakespeare, Dante, Aquinas 
and Plato as a course in Great Books to be taught by one or more 
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of the same persons who formerly offered instruction in these four 
authors individually, unless some radically new mode of inter- 
pretation or amalgamation has intervened. 


No significant improvement in college teaching is likely to occur 
until teachers reconsider the objectives of their work in terms of the 
- behavior of human beings, and attempt to measure the results of 
instruction in these terms. On this assumption the present dis- 
cussion has emphasized matters other than the content of instruc- 
tion. Yet it would be presumptuous to suggest the aims of history 
teaching without sketching at least in rough outline the types and 
the organization of teaching materials suited to these ends. 


What the content of courses for the average student should be is 
not easy to say. A decision must first be made about the amount 
of instruction in history the average student may be expected to re- 
ceive, because the character of the courses will be determined in 
part by the time available. If present practices are any indication, 
most students will not pursue more than one course in history in 
high school and one in college. If then the ordinary student takes 
two courses, what shall they contain and how shall they be organ- 
ized? In answering this question the prodigious quantity of his- 
torical literature and its constant growth, asscholars turn theirefforts 
to new areas of research, must be kept in mind. From this mass of 
material, which no person, even he who gives his entire life to the 
study of history, can encompass, what shall be selected? 

It would seem that various phases and periods of American 
history would be the logical point of departure in the development 
of these courses. There are certain characteristics of American 
democracy which all citizens must understand and appreciate if 
this system of political organization and this way of life are to be 
preserved and perfected. The right of the people to select those 
by whom they are to be governed, the right of freedom of expression 
and worship, the privilege of trial by jury, protection from the exer- 
cise of arbitrary and dictatorial powers, and full opportunity to 
develop their innate powers to the limit, these and many other 
rights and responsibilities are the distinctive features of democracy 
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which have not always existed among men. In recent years some 
features of our institutional life have been undergoing changes, par- 
ticularly in the relationships between various branches of the 
government and in the relationships between government and busi- 
ness, labor and business, and government and labor. If students 
are to leave our educational institutions informed about these char- 


acteristics of American life and prepared to participate in their or- 


derly modification to meet the changing social and political con- 
ditions of the modern world, they must be instructed about their 
origins and their meaning. 

To assure that students understand the origins of our institutions 
and their evolution, instruction for the average student would be 
organized around selected topics relating to these matters. Such 
an organization would omit much material now included in courses 
organized on a national or chronological basis. To illustrate the 
development of constitutional government, for example, material 
might be drawn from the history of Greece, of France, of England, 
and of the United States. The proper selection and arrangement 
of historical material would make possible a comparison of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of constitutional government and 
other forms of political organization such as autocracy, oligarchy, 
and dictatorship. The history of freedom of expression could like- 
wise be developed by selecting materials from the history of France 
and England as is now being done in a general course in history at 
Yale University. By using source materials thé student would be 
brought into direct contact with the historian’s problem of judi- 
ciously evaluating evidence, and he would also become aware of 
the evolutionary development of human institutions and ideas. 
This would not be world history, a survey which attempts to 
cover in one course material which historians have known for a 
long time couldn’t be covered in four or five courses. It would on 
the contrary include a limited range of topics, but would trace 
these back far enough to show the roots of American culture in 
the whole of western civilization. 

Such a course would of necessity omit much material commonly 
found in the usual systematic, chronologically developed course 
which deals with a particular country or period. This is no loss, 
but rather a gain, for the student who does not expect to spend his 
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life in the field can afford to disregard large periods of history of 
little significance in the life of the ordinary person in order to be able 
to spend additional time on the important historical forces which 
condition and shape his life. It may be necessary that the scholar 
who intends to work in a brief period for the rest of his life should 
have a comprehensive knowledge of the detailed facts of the period, 
but it is undesirable for the average student to spend his limited 
time in this fashion. For the scholar who is specializing in the ad- 
ministration of President Cleveland, or in the economic history of 
the 1890s, it may be important that he know that President 
Cleveland had a mouth cancer secretly removed in the East River 
in order to prevent a national panic during the economic difficulties 
of that period, but to the average student this information will be 
of little use. 

The treatment of a few selected topics will have the additional 
advantage of permitting the student to cover these more inten- 
sively, and thus to acquire a better understanding of the way in 
which the historian works. Moreover, teaching methods could be 
modified to provide a more leisurely consideration of significant 
facts. The student could then be required to assume a larger re- 
sponsibility for his own education and greater emphasis could be 
given to independent study of important items. The teacher 
would thus be freed to devote his attention to the cultivation of 
those critical and analytical habits of mind which the student will 
find useful in later life, not only in further expanding his knowledge 
of history but also in increasing his understanding of the world in 
all its varied aspects. Unless these qualities of mind are acquired 
it is doubtful whether the body of historical fact which the student 
carries away will long remain, or be of much use if it does persist in a 
mind untutored in the habits of intellectual workmanship. If 
the student can acquire these habits while exercising his intellectual 
faculties in reaching an understanding of the historical develop- 
ment of the principal institutions which make up our democratic 
way of life, the teachers of history may rest their case on that 
acccomplishment. 
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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, and the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is 
published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin 
citations. 


John B. Stetson University, De Land, Florida December, 1939 
(October, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 377-399) 

West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, December, 1940 
Washington (October, 1940 Bulletin, pp. 471-475) 

Adelphi College, Garden City, New York December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 494-517) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

State Teachers College,! Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 173-176) 

Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee April, 1944 
(October, 1943 Bulletin, pp. 550-580) 

University of Missouri, Columbia and Rolla, Missouri June, 1946 
(Summer, 1945 Bulletin, pp.278-315) 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas June, 1946 


(Winter, 1944 Bulletin, pp. 627-634; Autumn, 1945 Bulletin, 
pp. 462-465; Summer, 1946 Bulletin, pp. 374-385) 


1 Now Middle Tennessee State College. 
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AN ACADEMIC EPISODE 


By GEORGE J. STIGLER 


Columbia University 


I had been proposing a favorite thesis that our universities are 
run in reverse. While a man is still young and energetic and curi- 
ous, he is required to teach so many elementary courses and read so 
many examinations—and scrub so many floors at home—that he 
can dono research. Even his summers must be spent earning more 
money. When he gets older, his teaching load is cut in half and 
his paper work is delegated to assistants—and his salary doubles. 
But now he is usually beyond creative work, and develops his 
bridge or golf. Pinzio, the venerable head of romance languages, 
agreed that there was much truth in the indictment, but thought 
that any remedy would be worse than the disease. He related the 
following story. 

About 30 years ago a young man named Seguira became the rec- 
tor of a university in a South American country in which his father 
had recently financed a successful revolution. Seguira, who pre- 
viously had been quite the gay young blade, surprised everyone 
when he immediately settled down to become a serious-minded re- 
former—a sort of Latin Hutchins. He began casting about for re- 
form, of which—Pinzio said—the university could stand a good 
deal, and eventually hit upon the merit system. He soon issued 
the following regulations. 

In June of each year any member of the faculty could challenge 
the person immediately above him in rank to a competitive exami- 
nation. The examination was to be made out and graded by a 
group of impartial professors in the United States. (Seguira told 
Pinzio that this country was chosen to make bribery more expen- 
sive.) If the challenger won, he exchanged position and salary 
with his former superior. Thus an able graduate student could in 
successive years become an instructor, an assistant professor, an 
associate professor, and a professor. 
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There was a terrible uproar—and some shrill glee—when this 
announcement came out. Some of the older men were very bitter, 
and emphasized the fact that the rectorship was not included in the 
competition. But most of the younger men were delighted at the 
prospect, Pinzio among them. 

The announcement was made in September, and some very de- 
sirable effects were observed during the first year. The physicist 
Antonio bought a new pair of spectacles so he could once again read 
small print. Cardan, the economist who had been spending most 
of his time running a noodle factory, engaged an assistant pro- 
fessor (who could not challenge him for two years) to tutor him in 
the developments in economics during the previous 1§ years. The 
senior professor in chemistry announced in December, once he 
fully understood the plan, that for reasons of health he was retiring 
the next June, and several others followed him. 

The library experienced an unprecedented rush. Learned jour- 
nals—especially American—came out of dusty stacks, and hot dis- 
putes raged over the attempts of some men to draw out all of the 
modern treatises in a field. This, indeed, was the one clear disad- 
vantage of the reform: men began to hoard knowledge. Few were 
willing to discuss their field except with better-informed people, 
and the exceptions were attributed to deceit as often as to arro- 
gance. The graduate students suffered most: Filipo devoted his 
year course in the advanced theory of functions to a review of Eu- 
clid, Danto succeeded in getting many economics students to read 
Alfred instead of Adam Smith, and Ricard reviewed the Baconian 
theory in painstaking detail in his course on Shakespeare. 

Yet the results of the competitions the following June were 
generally conceded to be beneficial. Several men began rapid, if 
overdue, movement toward retirement. Rumor had it that the 
unsuccessful and incompetent associate professor Jordon, whose 
wife was the daughter of the chairman of his department, was con- 
templating divorce. Pinzio became an associate professor. 


II 


Seguira in particular was delighted with the outcome. But he 
was worried by the tendency of teachers to devote their graduate 
courses to empty and irrelevant subjects; so he amended the reg- 
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ulations to grant § points (in a hundred) to a teacher for each of 
his students who won achallenge. This new rule led to much care- 
ful calculation: would § points outweigh a superior performance 
by the student in the examination? The general belief was that 
professors gained, and assistant professors lost, by careful instruc- 
tion. The scheme led to some paradoxes the following year: Dourni 
was challenged by seven of his graduate students and all got 
higher grades in the examination, but his 35 point bonus kept his 
position for him. 

Already by the next autumn another unanticipated result of the 
reform became apparent. There was a precipitous fall in enroll- 
ments of graduate students, and it was soon discovered that all 
who could afford it had gone to the United States for graduate 
work. Seguira shared the professors’ indignation at this ma- 
neuver, and vowed to amend the regulations the following spring. 
But meanwhile a heavy gloom settled on the staff: . Were not the 
migratory students virtually studying the examination questions? 

The gloom was justified by the fact. Of the 61 students who 
spent the year in the United States, 46 won their challenge the fol- 
lowing spring. Nor were the results so generally approved as the 
year before. It is true that several fossils continued their steady 
march to the museum, and several able young men moved up an- 
other rank (Pinzio among them). But Storeo, the brilliant young 
astronomer, was defeated by a mediocre graduate student who— 
with the examiner—had spent the year studying some obscure 
variable stars. And Birnii fell because his magisterial command 
of political theory did not extend to the details of the New England 
township. 

Seguira was ina quandary. To rule out migration was to invite 
charges of provincialism and inbreeding; to permit it on the cur- 
rent scale was to destroy graduate study. He finally devised a 
compromise: the examinations would be given by professors 
chosen at random from the United States, England, France, Swe- 
den, and Germany. Now if a graduate student went abroad, four 
times out of five he would guess the wrong country. The amend- 
ment did stop the mass migration, but it had its own embarrass- 
ments: One sociologist had the same examination question, by 
chance, in two consecutive years, and each time gave the same 
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answer. The first year he received an ignominious flunk (from 
Stockholm), and the second year he was offered a professorship (at 
Harvard). 

And as the scheme entered its third year, a further effect could 
no longer be overlooked. Research had almost stopped. Once 
observed, of course it was easy to explain. A man was likely to 
pass the examjnation with high marks if he knew what others were 
doing; it did not help his chances materially to do something him- 
self. The faculty was becoming extremely well-read, and ex- 
tremely unenterprising. The most prominent exceptions showed 
the advisability of the rule. Therespi had continued his careful 
researches on the fruit-fly and lost in two challenges. Laboro had 
finished the seventh volume of his monumental history of South 
America, and flunked the question on the Crusades. 

Another year and some serious faculty losses were required to 
arouse Seguira to the importance of this problem. Once per- 
suaded, he issued still another amendment: aman was to receive 2 
points for each article, and 7 for each book. He wanted to restrict 
these bonuses only to current publications, but the opposition was 
too strong. Even the younger men, especially the successful 
younger men, were complaining of the baneful effects of insecurity 
of tenure. And it was pointed out that definitive works require: 
time—perhaps even two years. Seguira compromised by includ- 
ing publications since a date 10 years in the past. 

The calculations of the faculty now became even more complex. 
A book (7 points), or the training of a superior student (§ points)? 
The writing of the book might require three years, but the points 
were received every year thereafter, whereas the student might 
eventually leave. The answers at which the faculty finally arrived 
were various. Cimoor, whose father owned a publishing house, 
succeeded in getting out two books within the first year, and so 
influential was his father that many of the reviews were neutral. 
The political scientist Broze withdrew a book already in page proof, 
and published the 19 chapters as 19 articles. This, however, oc- 
casioned less complaint than Cardan’s publication of a book of 
readings. But still, research revived somewhat. 
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This sequence of felt difficulty and hopeful amendment, Pinzio 
said, might have gone on as indefinitely as the unstable political 
foundations of Seguira’s position permitted, had not two develop- 
ments come to pass. ‘The first was the sudden dawning on Seguira 
that this patchwork of rules was gradually obliterating the whole 
purpose of his reforms. This was brought home when, in the next 
annual competition, four professors came out of unwilling retire- 
ment and three, with the aid of their writings of previous years, be- 
gan again to climb the academic ladder. This particular develop- 
ment, of course, could be dea 't with through a new rule—but where 
was it leading? 

The conjunction of the second event proved decisive. Shortly 
after this awakening, Seguira received an invitation from the tower- 
ing University of South America to become its rector. The re- 
gents wrote that his reputation for originality and enterprise was 
international, and that the success of his experiments indicated the 
need for a wider field of application. He accepted the new 
position, as much as a refuge as a promotion. 

And what happened to Seguira? we demanded, and to the univer- 
sity? Seguira became as conservative as his reputation would al- 
low, Pinzio assured us. And the merit system? Only one more 
amendment was added: A man could receive a permanent bonus 
of any number of points the department chairman deemed fit, when 
an offer was received from another university. 
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THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN LABOR. 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


By LELAND J. PRITCHARD 


University of Kansas 


The King to the Sheriff of Kent, greeting. Because a great part 
of the people, and specially of the workmen. . . will not serve unless 
they receive excessive wages...we...have had deliberation and 
treaty thereon with the prelates and nobles and other learned men 
in session with us, by whose unanimous counsel we have thought 
fit to ordain that every man and woman of our realm of England... 
able-bodied and under the age of sixty years, not living by trade, 
nor exercising a certain craft, nor having of his own whereof he 
shall be able to live, on land of his own, in the tilling whereof he 
shall be able to occupy himself, and not serving another man, 
shall be bound to serve him who shall require him...and shall 
receive only the wages, liveries, hire or salaries which used to be 
offered...and if such a man or woman, so required to serve, 
refuse to do so,...he shall be taken. . .to the nearest jail, there to 
stay in strait keeping until he find security to serve in the form 
aforesaid. 


The above quotation is taken from the Ordinance of Laborers, 
enacted by the English Parliament in 1349. This law, and other 
records of the period, reveal the status of the medieval worker who 
was not self-employed as being closely akin to that of a wage slave. 
He had no right to bargain with his employer over wages, he could 
not even refuse employment or quit his job, and employers who at- 
tempted to hire a worker away from another employer were sub- 
ject to various legal penalties. Slowly during the course of the cen- 
turies following the Ordinance of Laborers the worker’s rights, as 
an individual, became more firmly established. Under the com- 
mon law the doctrine of freedom of contract developed, which gave 
to the worker the liberty to bargain with his employer, to sell his 
labor to the highest bidder, and if necessary to quit his employ- 
ment. 

So long as production was carried on by handicraft methods, dif- 
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ferences in economic power as between the master on the one hand 
and journeymen and apprentices on the other were not so great as 
to create unduly serious conflicts of interests. This reasonably 
equitable balance of economic power, however, was drastically al- 
tered in favor of the employers with the advent of the industrial 
revolution. The industrial revolution, which began in the spinning 
and weaving industries in England during the last quarter of the 
18th century and spread to this country about a generation later, 
brought about a shift (and maladjustment) of economic power 
largely as a result of the following developments: It separated the 
worker from his tools, thus increasing the worker’s insecurity and 
making his livelihood entirely dependent on the profit expectations 
of the employer-owners. Furthermore, it necessitated that pro- 
duction be carried on by power-driven machinery located in fac- 
tories. The use of such machinery decreased the bargaining power 
of the individual through the lessening or elimination of skills. 
Corollary developments, which inevitably resulted from the intro- 
duction of the factory system, were the increased number of em- 
ployees per employer and a vastly increased division of labor, all 
of which reduced the worker’s ability to protect his economic in- 
terests through individual action. 

The industrial revolution made labor unions both necessary and 
inevitable, but the worker’s first efforts at collective action were 
effectively challenged by statutes and judicial decisions. Such 
challenges are represented by the English Combination Act of 1799 
and by similar statutes enacted later in this country. These acts, 
in effect, put into statutory form the common law doctrine of con- 
spiracy. 

There are two main common law principles which, although not 
confined in application to unions or to labor disputes, have been 
used for centuries to determine the legality of strikes and other 
labor tactics—the doctrine of conspiracy and the doctrine of re- 
straint of trade. They are basic in American common law and 
have their roots in early English statutory and common law. 

The following excerpts taken from the English Combination Act 
of 1799 indicate that any form of collective action by employees 


was considered a conspiracy and that, therefore, unions were per se 
illegal. 
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...All contracts, covenants, and agreements whatsoever, in 
writing or not in writing...entered into by any...workmen,... 
for obtaining an advance of wages,...or for lessening or altering 
their...usual hours or time of working or for decreasing the 
quantity of work, or for preventing or hindering any person or 
persons from employing whomsoever he, she or they shall think 

roper to employ...shall be and the same are hereby declared to 
illegal, null and void.... 

Workmen making such agreements or combinations, or en- 
deavoring to prevent others from hiring themselves or to induce 
them to quit work, or attending a meeting or persuading others to 
attend a meeting for such purposes, are made liable to three 
months imprisonment in common jail. . . . 


In the early court cases coming under this Act it was held that, 
although one man by himself might do an act lawfully, the same 
act performed collectively by a group of workers would be a con- 
spiracy because of the much greater power potential in the group. 
This is no longer good law in the United States, and all State and 
Federal courts of superior jurisdiction have taken the position that 
“what one man may legally do, a combination may also do.” 
Like other fraternal and voluntary associations, labor unions are 
now free to exist and govern their own affairs so long as they 
abridge no property or civil rights and come into no conflict with 
State or Federal laws. 

The second common law principle appliedtolabor’sright toact col- 
lectively is the restraint of trade doctrine. Thesubstanceof thedoc- 
trine is this: Trade or commerce is said to be restrained when the 
public is injured by being cut off from normal access to the commod- 
itymarket; when freedomof competition is hampered amongemploy- 
ers; and when employers are prevented from their usual accesstothe 
labor market. In actual labor disputes both doctrines have often 
been employed together, and a wide range of practice is in evidence. 

Efforts have been made to clarify and modify the common law 
on labor combinations by three federal statutes: the Sherman 
Act of 1890, the Clayton Act of 1914, and the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act of 1932; and by a number of similar state laws. These laws 
were passed to clear the legal atmosphere with regard to various 
kinds of combinations. Viewed in the light of what happened to 
the Sherman and Clayton Acts in the courts after the years of their 
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passage, they merely codified the previously existing common law, 
an outcome which made organized labor definitely bitter and hos- 
tile to the courts. Unions, conservative as well as radical, be- 
lieved that the courts were the real lawmakers of the country and 
that they upheld human rights in property over such other human 
rights as the right to work, to speak, and to assemble freely. 

It was not until the passage of the Norris-LaGuardia Act (and 
similar state acts), and not until the rather generally liberal inter- 
pretation of these Jaws, that organized labor came to be less dis- 
trustful of the courts. As now interpreted by the Supreme Court, 
the same “rule of reason” under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act ap- 
plies to unions as to corporations; it must be proved that unions’ 
acts have an effect on general prices of a commodity in the market, 
and that the acts tend to discriminate against certain purchasers of 
the commodity in the market. In other words, as with corpo- 
rations, only “unreasonable” restraints inimical to the public inter- 
est are unlawful under the Sherman Act. 

From recent decisions, it appears the U. S. Supreme Court would 
consider unlawful, under the Sherman Act, union activities in col- 
lusion with employers to fix prices and monopolize markets; but 
while it is considered illegal for trade unions to conspire with em- 
ployers to fix prices, there is doubt as to the legal position of trade 
unions which are engaged in extreme practices of price fixing to con- 
sumers, but in which there is no proof of collusion with employers. 
The Anti-Trust Division of the U. S. Department of Justice has 
considered this one of several important aspects of trade-union 
action which constitute a form of industrial autarchy, which re- 
strain trade and thereby depress employment and lower American 
planes of living. It has never been suggested by the Department 
of Justice that the anti-trust laws should apply to the “ordinary” 
activities of trade unions in their efforts to obtain union recognition, 
wage and hour policies, and policies relating to conditions of work, 
such as safety devices and protection against speed-ups. The prob- 
lem of the closed shop is also outside the appropriate function of 
anti-trust legislation and protection. 

According to Thurman Arnold, Wendell Berge, and others who 
have been associated with the Anti-Trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in policy-making capacities, the anti-trust laws 
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should be used to restrain the unreasonable activities of labor unions 
which are not necessary to the functioning of a bona fide labor 
union. These unreasonable activities may be classified under 
five categories. 

First are restraints of trade designed to destroy one bona fide 
union or transfer work from its jurisdiction to that of another. 
The lack of power, prior to the enactment of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley Bill), to prosecute unions 
for such activities resulted in a rapid spread and exaggeration of the 
jurisdictional type of dispute. 

The second type of unreasonable restraint of trade is the preven- 
tion by a union of the introduction of new processes, improved ma- 
chinery, and new materials. 

Third is the erection of private trade barriers designed to reserve 
the markets for local producers and local labor. 

Fourth is the requirement that useless and unnecessary labor 
be hired. 

The fifth type of unreasonable restraint of trade is interference 
with competition among employers by fixing prices, allocating mar- 
kets, controlling channels of distribution, forcing enterprises out of 
business regardless of their labor record, or otherwise directly limit- 
ing commercial competition. 

These restraints of trade often overlap. Exclusion of new 
processes ordinarily forces an industry to employ unneeded men. 
In the construction industry such restraints often prohibit produc- 
tion in a factory rather than on the job site, and thus guarantee 
that the productive activity shall be local, shall be inefficient, and 
shall be handicraft. The present critical housing shortage is due in 
no small part to the restrictive practices of the building trades 
unions, and their connivance with contractors and the suppliers of 
building materials to force on the community uneconomic and 
costly methods of construction. The requirement that men be 
paid whether they are used or not often prevents the introduction 
of new equipment. Exclusion of nonlocal products prevents use of 
factory methods which require a wide market. These and other 
uneconomic practices enable small labor and employer groups to 
gain at the expense of the community at large. 

Except for the first type of restraint of trade, the provisions of 
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the Labor Management Act of 1947 appear to provide a wholly in- 
adequate legislative basis for the correction of these particular 
types of abuses. On the other hand, this Act sets forth an exten- 
sive list of unlawful combinations and unfair labor practices which 
seems to an impartial student of labor problems as being unneces- 
sarily and, in certain instances, capriciously restrictive of union 
activity. 

It would seem that there are many advantages to organized labor 
in having the Federal government apply the anti-trust laws to these 
practices and, where the laws are inadequate, to pass and enforce 
appropriate legislation which would prevent the abuses of labor’s 
prerogatives. The public will have greater confidence in labor 
unions if they are subjected to the same reasonable limitations as 
other groups, and if they eliminate those restrictive practices that 
have no reasonable relation to the promotion of better wages, 
hours, and working conditions, and the recognition of the princi- 
ples and procedures of collective bargaining. Those who desire to 
prejudice labor in the eyes of the public are constantly citing the 
occasional case of the employer prevented from using more efficient 
methods by the coercion of a labor group, the employer who is 
being held up by a jurisdictional strike, the union whose leaders 
have conspired with distributors to hold up prices, or the unions 
that have fallen into the hands of leaders who have conspired with 
employers for their personal gain or aggrandizement. Unquestion- 
ably the rank and file of labor are not interested in the perpetuation 
of these uneconomic practices; and the cause of organized labor 
will be promoted if these practices are eliminated. 

There are, of course, many labor practices, e. g., strikes, that do 
interfere with interstate trade, but so long as these practices are 
conducted in pursuit of labor’s “legitimate objectives” they are not 
regarded as unreasonable restraints by the Department of Justice. 
Disputes may arise, however, as to whether particular acts under 
particular circumstances are in fact directed toward these legiti- 
mate objectives. 

Beginning with the early New Deal Labor Boards, particularly 
those set up under the National Industrial Recovery Act, and cul- 
minating in the passage of the National Labor Relations Act in 
1935, the Federal government embarked upon a policy of positive 
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sponsorship and encouragement of labor unions and collective bar- 
gaining. The general beliefs of those who sponsored the 1935 Act 
were that labor-management relations based upon a one-sided 
autocracy of employers have no solid foundation; that genuine in- 
dustrial democracy is a two-sided arrangement under which em- 
ployers recognize unions of their workers’ own selection and deal 
with them in good faith and with a will to agree on the basic terms 
of employment so vital to the workers’ well-being; and that since 
the workers in most industries were too weak economically to or- 
ganize and secure recognition from anti-union employers, they must 
be helped to help themselves by government restrictions on the 
anti-union tactics used by such employers. 

The Act established a National Labor Relations Board with 
three nonlabor, nonemployer members with two main functions: 
to prevent employers from engaging in certain unfair labor prac- 
tices and to conduct elections among employees in order to ascer- 
tain which representatives should have the right to bargain col- 
lectively for them with the employers. 

The Act enumerated five unfair practices which the Board was 
empowered to prohibit: (1) interference with, restraint of, or co- 
ercion of employees in their self-organization and collective bar- 
gaining activities; (2) domination of, interference with, or financial 
contribution to the formulation or operation of any labor organi- 
zation; (3) discrimination with regard to conditions of employment 
aimed at encouraging or discouraging membership in any labor or- 
ganization; (4) discharge of, or discrimination against, any em- 
ployee because of activities under the Act; and (5) refusal to bar- 
gain collectively with the duly accredited majority representatives 
of employees. 

It will be noted that the first four types of unfair practices im- 
pose negative types of restraints on employers with the object of 
allowing to the workers the maximum degree of self-determination 
in their unionization activities. But the framers of the Act real- 
ized that self-organization by the workers was not enough; that if 
unions were to achieve their goals bona fide collective bargaining 
was necessary. Accordingly the fifth and last type of unfair prac- 
tice was added which imposed upon the employer the positive duty 
of sitting down at the conference table and bargaining in good faith 
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with the representatives of his employees. Nothing, however, in 
the Act or its administration can be interpreted as forcing the em- 
ployer to come to an agreement—he is simply under compulsion to 
meet with his employees and talk things over with them. 

The next important réle of the Federal government in the de- 
velopment of labor-management relations grew out of the exigencies 
of World War II. A National War Labor Board, successor to the 
the National Defense Mediation Board, was established on January 
12, 1942, by executive order of the President under the War Powers 
Act of 1941. The Board was set up on the premise that an effective 
prosecution of the war required that there be no strikes, lockouts, 
or labor disputes, and that wages as well as other prices should be 
stabilized. Consequently it was given full powers of compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes, and decisions of the Board were not 
reviewable by the courts. 

Unlike the National Labor Relations Board, the Wage and Hour 
Administration and other such federal agencies, jurisdiction of the 
National War Labor Board was not limited by the Supreme Court’s 
interpretation of the permissible scope of federal functions under the 
interstate commerce clause of the Constitution. Any labor dispute 
certified to the Board by the Conciliation Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor which in the opinion of the Board might lead 
to a substantial interference with the war effort came within the 
purview of its jurisdiction. There were, however, very few labor 
disputes arbitrated by the Board involving purgly intra-state busi- 
nesses. 

It was the opinion of the administration at Washington that the 
far-reaching system of compulsory arbitration developed under the 
aegis of the Board was purely a war phenomenon and incompat- 
ible with a free peacetime economy. Immediately, therefore, after 
V-J day an executive order was issued (August 18, 1945) which re- 
moved the element of compulsion, and provided for a system of 
voluntary arbitration during the reconversion period. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1945 the National War Labor Board was dissolved to be 
succeeded by the National Wage Stabilization Board. The new 
Board was implemented with some of the powers of the old War 
Labor Board, particularly those relating to wages and related 
“fringe” adjustments (such as vacation rights, paid holidays, night- 
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shift differentials, etc.). But the Board was increasingly unsuc- 
cessful in its efforts to stabilize wages. The rapid rise in the cost of 
living in the summer and fall of 1946 made it apparent that further 
efforts at wage stabilization were futile. The Board was therefore 
dissolved and all enforcement activities ended as of January 15, 
1947. 

The passage over a presidential veto of the Labor Management 
Act by the 80th Congress in June, 1947 initiates another major 
shift in the peacetime réle of the Federal government in labor- 
management relations. The shift is definitely in the direction of 
increased governmental controls. 

The purpose of the Act as stated in the preamble is: ‘To amend 
the National Labor Relations Act, to provide additional facilities 
for the mediation of labor disputes affecting commerce, to equalize 
legal responsibilities of labor organizations and employers, and for 
other purposes.” To equalize legal responsibilities the Act im- 
poses numerous restrictions and responsibilities on unions and their 
members. To the list of unfair labor practices applicable to em- 
ployers under the Wagner Act there is added an extensive list of 
unfair labor practices applicable to the unions. It is an unfair la- 
bor practice for a union to charge excessive initiation fees; to en- 
gage in a jurisdictional strike; to engage in a secondary boycott; 
to force an employer to join an organization, etc., and to refuse to 
bargain collectively with an employer. Unions can sue and be 
sued, and they are liable for violations of a collective bargaining 
contract. However, as with limited liability corporations, the 
judgment is enforceable against the organization and not against 
the resources of individual members. Unions are restrained from 
making political contributions, and are required to submit to the 
Secretary of Labor detailed annual reports concerning their fi- 
nances, procedures, officers, etc. 

To provide facilities for the mediation of labor disputes the Act 
removes the Conciliation Service from the Department of Labor 
and substitutes an independent Federal Mediation and Concili- 
ation Service. A National Labor Management Panel is created, 
consisting of six industry and six labor members whose duties are 
of an advisory nature, and in addition special fact-finding boards 
called Boards of Inquiry may be called into being to assist in the 
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settlement of particular disputes. Where a threatened or actual 
strike or lockout affects an entire industry, or a substantial part of 
an industry, or if permitted to occur or continue would imperil 
national health and safety, the President may direct the Attorney 
General to petition a federal court for an injunction restraining the 
parties from any action for a period of about 80 days. During this 
period, unless a settlement is reached, a Board of Inquiry is ap- 
pointed and its findings made public, and the National Labor Re- 
lations Board conducts a secret ballot among the employees on the 
question of whether or not they wish to accept the final offer of 
settlement made by the employer. The injunction is removed at 
the end of this “cooling off” period even though the parties are still 
deadlocked, and a full report is then made to Congress. 

Further restrictions on labor are evident in the provisions out- 
lawing strikes by government employees, or employees of wholly 
government-owned corporations, and in the penalties provided for 
any employees engaging in illegal strikes. The President, in his 
veto message, and organized labor both contend that these penalties 
are inequitable, since the employee who is found to have violated 
the law may be summarily dismissed while the employer who en- 
gages in an illegal lockout is merely required to restore the previous 
condition. Another restriction on labor which has caused con- 
siderable controversy is the requirement that each union officer sub- 
mit an affidavit to the Board “...that he is not a member of the 
Communist Party or affiliated with such a party, and that he does 
not believe in and is not a member of or supports any organization 
that believes in or teaches the overthrow of the United States Gov- 
ernment by force or by any illegal or unconstitutional methods.” 

The Act seems to allow the inclusion of closed shop provisions in 
Agreements except where these are prohibited by state law. 

Membership of the National Labor Relations Board is increased 
from three to five and the work of the Board multiplied many fold 
by giving to the parties the right to demand an N.L.R.B. super- 
vised election among the union membership, not only with respect 
to the bargaining unit as heretofore, but also on such questions as 
who are union representatives, the individual bargaining offers 
made in the course of the negotiation of a contract, union security 
provisions, etc. 
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While the duties of the Board have been extended, its authority 
has been largely emasculated by giving to the General Counsel of 
E the Board (who is appointed by the President with the advice and 
3 consent of the Senate) final authority with respect to the investi- 
gation of charges and the prosecution of complaints, and by giving 
. to the courts virtually complete powers of judicial review of the 
4 Board’s findings and the final adjudication of all disputes.! 

The réle of government in the history of labor-management re- 
3 lations both in Europe and in the U. S. has suggested to students of 
4 the subject four principal phases or stages of development: 


(1) The stage of suppression, during which, as in mercantilist 


‘@ England, a more or less dictatorial government sets the terms of 
- employment for workers at what it considers desirable and forbids 
5 strikes or other measures of workers’ self-help as criminal con- 
i spiracies against the public. 
q (2) The stage of toleration, during which, as in England during 
2 the middle of the nineteenth century and in the United States 
s during most of the pre-New Deal decades, unions of workers are 
4 not considered illegal (i. ¢., conspiracies per se) but are greatly 
: handicapped nevertheless in their efforts to exert economic pres- 
; sure on employers by the courts’ application of common law doc- 
5 trines w hich stem from the conspiracy law of the earlier period. 


During this stage the workers are free to form unions and to 
secure recognition from employers, if they can, but employers are 
equally free to resist such organization measures and as a result 
ot this apparently neutral attitude the government really lends its 
weight to the anti-union employers, for workers in past years 
og have actually been far from being the economic equals of employers. 
- 4 (:) The stage of encouragement and promotion, during which, 
as in England ‘during the first quarter of the twentieth century 
; “ and as in the United States under the New Deal, government 
actively attempts by statute to remove the common law dis- 
4 abilities and to foster unionism and collective bargaining. 
i (4) The stage of government intervention, during which, as in 
4 Australia, in Kansas during the period of the Industrial Court, 
: or the United States during the war years just past, unions are 
f deprived of some of their freedom to exert economic pressure, and 
: strikes and lock-outs are forbidden under a system of compulsory 
a arbitration. As a result, conflicts between employers and unions 
are transferred from the economic to the political field. 


: ' These procedural innovations deny the wisdom of principles of administration 
: which experience has demonstrated are requisite to the successful operation of the 
f Board or any similar quasi-judicial body. 
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Government intervention is designed to substitute legal and 
peaceful methods for the strike, lockout, etc., in the conduct of la- 
bor-management relations. Controls for these purposes have been 
widely misinterpreted as a development peculiar to the war econ- 
omy. Amore realistic view would be that the war merely acceler- 
ated their coming. In our modern highly interdependent economy 
with its massive corporations and equally extensive industrial 
unions, labor-management differences are a matter of public con- 
cern; the general welfare requires that these differences be resolved 
peacefully, by orderly legal processes, rather than by methods of 
industrial warfare. 

Organized labor accepted compulsory arbitration and other 
forms of government intervention in labor-management disputes as 
measures born of the exigencies of war, but its spokesmen are vigor- 
ously opposed to the continuation of these practices in peacetime. 
It is their contention that government intervention in labor-man- 
agement relationships negates true collective bargaining and will 
ultimately lead to the destruction of unions since it would decrease 
the reliance which workers need to place in their unions. It is also 
contended that such intervention in the hands of a hostile govern- 
ment could be used to destroy the economic power and the rights 
oflabor. This latter contingency they insist cannot be overlooked 
in a predominately capitalistic economy such as ours, in which the 
ultimate power, the power to which government may succumb and 
for which it may become a mere instrumentality, is held by the 
owner-employer class. In this connection they point out that gov- 
ernment is not an abstract thing, but reflects the attitudes of those 
who make up and operate its agencies and of those behind the 
scenes who formulate political programs and bring about the elec- 
tion or the appointment of public officials. One should expect, 
therefore, that in so far as legislators, administrators, and judges 
are businessmen or lawyers who have been successful in our capital- 
istic economy, they would be inclined to be sympathetic to the em- 
ployer’s point of view in making, interpreting, and enforcing laws. 

Lastly, the unions maintain that the right to strike is an essential 
economic freedom, and that its abridgement constitutes one step in 
the direction of a totalitarian economy. There are many adher- 
ents of this view also in the managerial group, but, in general, man- 
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agement presents nosuch united front, either for or against govern- 
ment intervention as does labor. 

Before commenting on the validity of organized labor’s ob- 
jections to government intervention let us dissect and examine the 
component parts of the problem. In the first place, it should be 
recognized that there is a wide variety of labor disputes, and the 
extent to which the public interest is affected (and this should be 
the paramount consideration of government) depends on (1) the 
nature of the dispute, (2) its scope, and (3) the industry in which it 
occurs. It should also be recognized that there are many types of 
labor disputes which do not require the strike as a method for 
achieving labor’s legitimate objectives—in fact, the great majority 
of labor disputes lend themselves to impartial fact-finding analysis. 

Determination of employee representation, for example, is not a 
type of dispute which can be properly settled by a strike. If repre- 
sentation is claimed by rival unions, the proper procedure is ob- 
viously for a government agency, such as the N.L.R.B., to conduct 
an election among the eligible employees, free from all coercion. 
Selection of the proper bargaining agency then becomes a matter of 
vote counting—an application of democratic principles to the 
sphere of industrial relations. Neither should a union be permit- 
ted to strike over a question of jurisdiction, over an individual 
worker’s grievance, or over the interpretation of a provision of the 
collective bargaining contract. All these types of disputes lend 
themselves to the fact-finding technique—they do not constitute a 
proper cause for a test of economic strength. 

Labor’s legitimate interests, it would seem, could be amply pro- 
tected by limiting the right to strike to those industries and in- 
stances not vitally concerned with a public interest and to those 
controversies which involve the making or maintaining of an agree- 
ment concerning wages, hours or conditions of employment. Fur- 
thermore, the right to strike should exist only after the grievance 
machinery of the contract has been exhausted and no settlement 
could be reached through direct negotiations, conciliation, and 
mediation. The experience of the railroad brotherhoods under the 
National Railway Labor Disputes Act suggests that labor disputes 
can be fairly and amicably settled without resort to the strike, and 
that governmental machinery for the settlement of labor disputes 
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does not necessarily weaken the unions. It cannot be denied, of 
course, that the threat to strike has been a potent weapon, and that 
in the most recent controversy involving the Brotherhoods it was 
necessary for the Federal government to threaten to use military 
force, if need be, to keep the roads in operation. 

My experience with compulsory arbitration under the National 
War Labor Board has convinced me that when such procedures 
and powers are in the hands of impartial and informed arbitrators, 
the principles and practices of true industrial democracy can be ex- 
tended and made more secure, and there need be no infringe- 
ment of the legitimate interests of the unions. Compulsory arbi- 
tration, rightly administered, is not incompatible with the develop- 
ment of true industrial democracy. 

Numerous examples could be cited where compulsory arbitra- 
tion awards have given the workers a much needed voice in deter- 
mining the conditions under which they work, over questions of 
promotion, demotions, reclassifications, overtime, schedules of 
work, etc. I could also cite examples wherein the decision of the 
abritrator has promoted intra-union democracy and has assisted 
union members in protecting themselves against partial, discrimin- 
atory, and arbitrary acts and policies of their own officers. 

The critical factor, of course, in the administration of any system 
of compulsory arbitration is to find a method that will assure the 
selection of impartial and competent arbitrators. This was largely 
achieved under the National War Labor Board by giving to the 
parties to the dispute the right to disapprove arbitrators nominated 
by the National and Regional Boards. It is undoubtedly true, as 
contended by union spokesmen, that a comprehensive system of 
compulsory arbitration will reduce the dependence of the workers 
on their unions, and would thus weaken the position of the union 
hierarchy. This, however, is not a valid objection to compulsory 
arbitration, since the unions are not an end in themselves; their 
only raison d’étre is that they are required as a means for achieving 
the rightful needs and aspirations of their members. 

The third principal objection of the unions, and to some extent 
of management as well, that compulsory arbitration and other 
forms of government intervention represent a step in the direction 
of a totalitarian economy, is well taken. The question, however, 
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no longer is, “Shall we have or shall we not have a controlled econ- 
omy?” but rather, “Who are to be the controllers, for what purpose 
are the controls being instituted, and how extensive and intensive 
a shall they be?” The Federal Trade Commission stated in one of 
4 its recent annual reports that ‘‘Monopoly constitutes the death of 
1 capitalism and the genesis of authoritarian government.” Monop- 
G oly elements in the organization of labor unions as well as of in- 
dustry have developed far beyond the point which makes possible 
the functioning of a free economy, except in a very limited and loca! 
sense. 

This process of growth and concentration of economic power has 
already gone far enough to disclose one of its inevitable conse- 
quences. It has so severely limited the area of effective competition 
q that it has removed the checks which are the only safeguards a free 
society possesses to protect itself against arbitrary decisions by 
powerfully organized groups. 

These trends, which became pronounced in the organization of 

4 industry during the 20’s, and for labor organization during the 30’s, 
: have been strengthened and accelerated by World War II. 
q If these trends in the organization of industry and labor continue 
: (as I expect they will), the American public must look elsewhere 
; for the checks and balances which it traditionally found in the 
q operation of business and labor competition. The present stage 
q and future prospects of government intervention in labor-manage- 
3 ment relations constitute the inevitable result of these develop- 
ments. 
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WHAT MAKES A GOOD COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT’ 


By OLIVER C. CARMICHEAEL 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 


Manpower shortage is characteristic of the postwar era. Every 
field of endeavor seems to have suffered; some more than others. 
Education is probably the hardest hit. The lack of teachers is 
universally proclaimed and deplored. But the job of finding 
teachers is simple compared with that of finding college and uni- 
versity presidents. The number of vacancies reported and the 
time required to fill them attest the difficulty of the task. For 
example, eight of the thirteen Southern state universities have 
been looking for heads during the past year. One of these has 
sought in vain for two years. A three-year search at Columbia 
recently ended in the election of General Eisenhower, who will be 
unable to assume his new duties for some months to come. 

In times past most college presidents were recruited from educa- 
tion and the ministry. Teachers and preachers were preferred. 
Gradually the base has been broadened. More and more men 
from other walks of life have been chosen. The striking fact about 
the new crop is the diversity of their previous experience. 

The fact is the background of college presidents today in the 
aggregate is probably more varied than that of any other occupa- 
tion. Perhaps it is due to the fact that their responsibilities are so 
varied and complex. Whatever the cause, any single occupation 
that can attract professors, businessmen, preachers, engineers, 
scientists, doctors, lawyers, politicians, generals, and admirals must 
not only have wide appeal but must require unusually diverse 
qualifications. 

It is natural to expect professional educators to occupy the posi- 
tion of president, and many do, but the large proportion of men 


' Reprinted through the courtesy of the New York Times Magazine, Septcmber 
7, 1947. 
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who come from other lines of work to leadership in colleges and 
universities raises the interesting question: What makes a college 
president? To put it another way: What are the qualities needed 
to make a successful college administrator? A quick glance at 
some of the men who are now or who have been successful in the 
past will make more concrete the diversity of background. 

Numerous examples come to mind of professors who now occupy 
presidential posts. A 35-year-old associate professor of political 
science, John Caldwell, has recently been elected president of 
Alabama College. John Pomfret, associate professor of history at 
Princeton, after five years as dean and professor at a Southern 
university, was elected president of the College of William and 
Mary, and has been serving successfully there for several years. 
E. B. Fred, after thirty-two years as professor of bacteriology and 
dean at the University of Wisconsin, was made president in 1945. 

The most famous example of the professor who became president 
was Woodrow Wilson. Every academic and professional field is 
represented in professors who became presidents: Harvard, James 
B. Conant, chemist; Tufts, Leonard Carmichael, psychologist; 
Hopkins, Isaiah Bowman, geographer; Chicago, Robert M. 
Hutchins, law dean; Princeton, Harold W. Dodds, professor of 
politics; Fisk University, Charles S. Johnson, sociologist; etc. 

Examples of men from other walks of life who became president 
are: Ray Lyman Wilbur, physician, Stanford University, now 
emeritus; Virgil M. Hancher, lawyer, State University of Iowa; 
Frank H. Sparks, businessman, Wabash College; Umphrey Lee, 
minister, Southern Methodist University; Arthur Compton, 
physicist, Washington University; Henry R. Sims, member of 
State Legislature, Winthrop College; Colgate Darden, ex-Gover- 
nor of Virginia, University of Virginia; Norman M. Smith, admiral, 
University of South Carolina; Dwight D. Eisenhower, general of 
the Army, president-elect, Columbia University. 

Diversity of tenure as well as of background is a noteworthy 
characteristic of college administrators. Men who have been 
selected after a long search have been known to give up the post 
before the end of their first year; others have served forty-five 
years in the same position. Despite terms of forty to forty-five 
years in the same post for men like Charles W. Eliot, Nicholas 
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Murray Butler, and James Hampton Kirkland, the average tenure 
of the college president, according to a study made some years ago, 
is less than five years. 

Any one of a half dozen groups with which the president must 
work more or less closely can upset his administration: the trus- 
tees, the faculty, the students, the alumni, the local community, 
the denominational leaders in church-supported colleges, or the 
politicians in state-supported institutions. 

The case histories of presidential changes in American colleges 
and universities record the downfall of many good men who failed 
to get along with one or another of these groups. Presidents of 
state universities have more than their share of difficulties. Al- 
though George Denny served as head of the University of Alabama 
for twenty-five years, and William Lowe Bryan thirty-five years at 
Indiana University, longevity of tenure is not characteristic of state 
university presidents. In the West a few years ago there were six 
ex-presidents of one state university still active in the educational 
life of that section. 

Someone has suggested that the president and the coach occupy 
the most hazardous positions on a college or university campus. 
But coaches insist upon term contracts, five to ten years in length, 
whereas few presidents are accorded that consideration. Aca- 
demic tenure for the professor is an established procedure in Ameri- 
can institutions of higher learning, but not for the president. 

These strictures on presidential tenure do not suggest the quali- 
fications of a college president, but they do throw light on one of 
the essential qualities of that officer: the ability to work with 
people. A distinguished woman educator once twitted a college 
president (a man) about the fact that so few women held the ex- 
alted position of president, suggesting that the men kept these 
positions for themselves. In response he intimated that his col- 
league had quite missed the point, for, he said, “Women are not 
frequently chosen for the post because they can’t be pushed 
around.” 

Flexibility, patience, and tolerance are required of one who not 
only holds his position but inspires the loyalty and support of the 
diverse elements that make up the college or university com- 
munity. 
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A statement of some of the problems involved in the administra- 
tion of an institution of higher learning might serve as a starting 
point for consideration of the qualities needed by the administra- 
tor-in-chief. Since education of youth is the institution’s raison 
d’ etre, the cluster of problems involved in providing an effective 
education program claim first attention. Curriculum, methods of 
instruction, teaching personnel, student activities, faculty organiza- 
tion, and the campus atmosphere are all elements in the educa- 
tional effectiveness of an institution. 

The president should be concerned about each and all of them. 
It does not mean that he must be a curriculum expert, a superior 
teacher, or an experienced personnel counselor. Knowledge and 
experience in any or all of these areas are assets, but are not essen- 
tial qualifications. What is absolutely fundamental is that he 
shall have a deep and abiding interest in education, a sense of its 
function in society, and an understanding of the factors that are 
requisite to a sound program. 

This does not mean that men lacking these qualities are con- 
spicuous failures and quickly relieved of their duties. On the con- 
trary, some have been known to occupy the same position for many 
years without them. It is extremely difficult to detect readily 
such shortcomings. 

Examples are not lacking of the tragedy of institutions which 
have been guided by men without a genuine interest in education. 
The result may be a general weakening of intellectual interests and 
standards through emphasis on football or some other noneduca- 
tional phase of university life. 

The first essential, then, of an effective college or university 
president is a sound philosophy of education, a sincere, definite and 
continuing interest in its advancement, and some knowledge of 
institutional structure and organization. 

But the educational problem is only one phase of college adminis- 
tration. The financial difficulties of institutions—and where is 
one that does not have them?—frequently occupy more of the presi- 
dent’s attention than the educational program. Here the trustees 
may be said to have the chief responsibility, but in the last analysis 
the president who does not find the funds to meet his budget de- 
mands is already on his way out. And the budget never remains 
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stable. In every live institution it increases annually and fre- 
quently to such an extent that the chief executive is both mystified 
and dismayed. If it is a State institution the president must be 
constantly thinking of ways and means of presenting his case to 
the Finance Committee of the Legislature. If it is a privately 
endowed college, foundations, church bodies, or philanthropic 
individuals are as much on his mind. 

With declining interest rates and rapidly increasing faculty 
salaries, finding new sources of income is a constant preoccupation 
of the administrator of an institution that must depend upon free- 
will offerings to meet expanding needs. Moreover, the investment 
of endowment funds must also claim a large share of his attention, 
particularly in these unstable times. This does not mean that he 
must be an expert in that field. He can employ an investment 
man. But, however good this man may be, in the average institu- 
tion he needs the keen interest and continuing counsel of his presi- 
dent if for no other reason than to have a means of checking his 
judgments. 

Some business ability then is a sine gua non of the successful head 
of an American college or university. One often hears the state- 
ment that what an institution needs is a good business manager; 
that the faculty can look after the educational program. So 
prevalent is that view that higher education has often suffered 
serious injury when its leadership is entrusted to one who lacks a 
fundamental interest in it. 

The task of the college or university president is perhaps more 
taxing on nervous energy than other kinds of administration, pri- 
marily because the raw material with which he works is people. 
His chief problems involve human relations. While budgets and 
building operation and maintenance involve dealings with figures 
and physical material, most of the president’s energies are ex- 
pended in dealing with people of all ages and backgrounds: those 
with axes to grind, with ideals to protect, with programs to pro- 
mote, and those who have requests of every conceivable kind to 
make. 

Moreover, he lives in a glass house. Every remark he makes, 
every decision, every act is subject to scrutiny and misinterpreta- 
tion. He stands in a personal relationship to so many groups and 
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individuals that he is necessarily subject to evaluation and criticism 
as are few other men. 

In view of that fact, the college president needs a large measure 
of tact, a real liking for people, an ability to appreciate the other 
fellow’s point of view and a ready adaptability to people and to 
situations. Cynicism or indifference are not assets. Friendliness, 
ability to reach a decision, to say no pleasantly but firmly, and the 
capacity to feel a deep interest in all phases of the university’s 
work and in those who direct it are useful qualities. Thorough- 
going sincerity, honesty, alertness, and courage are the foundations 
of success. 

The president, to an extent which seems wholly unwarranted, 
determines the attitude of the public toward the institution. For 
some unaccountable reason the average college or university is 
thought of in terms of its president. It is often described as the 
lengthened shadow of the man who administers it. This is not 
true of British or Continental universities or of institutions else- 
where. At Oxford, the oldest of Anglo-Saxon universities, for 
example, the position of chancellor is honorary, and that of vice- 
chancellor, the active officer, is passed around among the heads of 
the several colleges based upon seniority. 

It would be difficult to think of an American university being 
administered by the deans of the several schools serving in rotation. 
It might get better results in some respects, but it is not in the 
American tradition. 

The college president, then, in this country occupies a unique 
relation to the institution which he serves. Because of that fact, 
his reputation and that of his wife and family affect unduly its 
public relations. The administration may be thoroughly efficient, 
but if the president is not acceptable to the community efficiency 
avails little. Thus, the ability to inspire confidence and to retain 
it is an essential qualification of the man or woman who serves as 
head of an institution of higher learning. 

Perhaps this is why so few positions in American life are more 
intriguing or more satisfying than the college presidency, despite 
its hazards and its handicaps. To work with scholars and ambi- 
tious youth, to share in their plans and ambitions, to identify one- 
self with the spirit of an institution of great potentialities, and to 
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give one’s self utterly to the advancement of its interests, that is 
the high privilege of the college president. 

Light on what makes a college president may be found in a state- 
ment by one of the ablest and wisest of them—the late James 
Hampton Kirkland, for forty-four years chancellor of Vanderbilt 
University. He summed up his notion of what it is to be a college 
president in three terse sentences: 


To labor constantly for the world with no thought of self, to find 
indifference and opposition where you ought to have active assist- 
ance, to meet criticism with patience and the open attacks of 
ignorance without resentment, to plead with others for their own 
good, to follow sleepless nights with days of incessant toil, to strive 
continuously without ever attaining—this it is to be a college presi- 
dent. 

But this is -— half the truth. To be associated with ambitious 
youth and high-minded men, to live in an atmosphere charged with 
thoughts of the world’s greatest thinkers, to dream of a golden age 
not in the past but in the future, to have the exalted privilege of 
striving to make that dream a reality, to build up great kingdoms 
of material conquest and make daily life richer and fuller, to 
spiritualize wealth and convert it into weal, to enrich personal 
character and elevate all human relationships, to leave the impress 
of one’s life on a great and immortal institution—this, too, it is to 
be a college president. : 
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PHILOSOPHY, EDUCATION AND THE 
FUTURE 


By MARY L. COOLIDGE 
Wellesley College 


Two articles in the Spring, 1947 issue of this Bulletin, ‘‘Phi- 
losophy and the Liberal Arts College” by Howard W. Hintz and 
“The Universities and the World Order” by Quincy Wright, taken 
together, suggest questions that are by no means new but are of 
great importance. Their importance invites ever renewed discus- 
sion. Stated broadly, these questions are what is the place of 
philosophy and what is the nature of the philosophy to be taught in 
American colleges. 

Professor Hintz argues that we need more teaching of philosophy 
in American colleges today. He proposes to “...restore it to its 
rightful place, which is at the center of the curriculum.” He 
suggests that we have a choice, which as he notes is obviously not 
an exclusive one, between having instructors in all departments 
teach their subjects moré philosophically and having members of 
philosophy departments give more required courses in philosophy. 

Professor Wright in his article is not dealing directly with the 
question of the teaching of philosophy, but a number of the points 
which he makes are pertinent to it. He notes the “problem of 
unifying power and diversifying values” and suggests that only 
the universities can solve it. He outlines the practical problem of 
securing a reasonably unified and stable public opinion in a world 
in which he believes we cannot hope for, and should not wish for, 
“a common faith or ideology or doctrine or ideal.” He cites the 
case of the Yugoslav who had to be assured that UNESCO was 
not officially rejecting ‘dialectical materialism” in favor of “‘scien- 
tific humanism.” And he leaves his reader with the questions: 


Can world opinion recognize the desirability o protecting all 
human personalities from military destruction, of enlarging the 
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freedoms of all to the limits possible without encroaching upon the 
freedoms of others, of extending the benefits of science and tech- 
nology for a general elevation of standards of living, and of prac- 
ticing mutual tolerance? Can such an opinion be universalized 
without unduly restricting the future of the world or the peculiar 
aspirations of any? Can a constitution be erected upon such a 
simple consensus and if so can it prove adequate to prevent war 
and to facilitate cooperation throughout the world? 


The question which the reading of these two articles one after 
the other raises is whether the hoped-for good results of teaching 
more philosophy in American institutions of the college or univer- 
sity level will really follow, if it is true that we should not look for 
“a common faith or ideology or doctrine or ideal.” For philosophy, 
and especially a philosophy concerned with values—and Professor 
Hintz seems to wish the study of values stressed—has traditionally 
dealt, and would appear to be bound to deal, with faiths and ide- 
ologies and doctrines and ideals. 


II 


There are, of course, plenty of “‘authorities” who disagree with 
Professor Wright and who see hope only in the teaching of some 
common faith. But these “authorities” propose different faiths; 
some are for traditional faiths, others for faiths recently invented 
to meet what seem to the author to be the most pressing of con- 
temporary needs. For example, Professor Northrop wishes to 
secure an understanding between the East and the West on the 
basis of a common acceptance of a new definition of “good conduct 
and the good state.”' Now these differences concerning a com- 
mon faith raise an obvious dilemma for the conscientious teacher 
of philosophy—whether or not he is a member of a department of 
philosophy. Is he to expound a number of incompatible theories 
of value, running the danger of leaving his students confused or 
skeptical? Or is he to choose one and teach that one, laying him- 
self open to the charge of “indoctrination?” 

For my own part, I find myself feeling that perhaps Professor 


1F.S.C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West, New York, 1947, p. 470. 
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Wright is over-emphatic in rejecting a common faith even as an 
ideal, but that certainly Professor Northrop is over-hopeful in 
believing that either East or West is going to find its problem of 
values settled by the proposed recognition of the fact that human 
beings are capable both of aesthetic contemplation and of scientific 
reasoning. I have little hope that I could convert those different 
groups of my students who admire respectively Aquinas, Spinoza, 
Marx, Barth, and Sartre to one common faith. And I would cer- 
tainly have scruples against trying to do so. Thus I am aware of 
difficulties in a program calling for more required courses in phi- 
losophy. But I do agree that we have a responsibility for leading 
our students to think more clearly about values. It is, of course, 
the question as to how this is to be done that is basic. And my 
own conviction is that while it would undoubtedly be a good thing 
to induce more people to think more philosophically, philosophical 
thinking needs to keep more constantly in touch with the practical 
problems of the practical man than it often has in the past. And 
it is as an expression of the urgent practical need of the present day 
that Professor Wright’s article is of interest. 

What he is suggesting is that our acute contemporary value prob- 
lem is the practical one of securing such a minimum of agreement 
concerning some values that our cooperative efforts will keep the 
modern world a going concern. It is not easy to make clear to 
those one teaches—nor often to make clear to oneself—just what the 
connection is between the harassed and disjointed even when 
desperately sincere efforts of practical men to achieve this mini- 
mum of agreement and the pronouncements of philosophy. But if 
the task is not easy, it is certainly necessary. And it involves 
keeping in mind at one and the same time the realm of action, the 
realm of pure philosophical theory, and the realm between—that 
vast and intricate complexity of the superstitions and the ideolo- 
gies, the folkways and the institutions, the passions and the aspira- 
tions of different nations, parties, and civilizations. It is in this 
third realm that the countless explorations of psychologists, his- 
torians, social scientists, and literary men are, for the most part, 
carried on. Innumerable paths have been cut through it, some 
leading in the direction of action, some back to the realm of phi- 
losophical theory. But there is always a need for new trails. 
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The philosopher classifies “goods” as spiritual or material, as 
intrinsic or derived, as “higher” or “lower.” The statesman classi- 
fies them as those that may possibly be generally accepted as good 
in the present decade, and those that almost certainly will not be so 
accepted. The aim of the philosopher is the discovery of first 
principles and such evidence of their truth as he is prepared to 
accept as conclusive. The aim of the statesman is the discovery of 
postulates for practical action, propositions which the various 
groups with which he deals will accept, for the time being at least, 
although the acceptance may have a very different basis for one 
group from that which it has for another. The statesman will, for 
example, hope that both Professor Wright’s Yugoslav and the 
“scientific humanist” whom he distrusts can be brought to agree to 
some common postulates for action although the first principles 
from which the postulates are derived may be very different in the 
two cases. 

Yet if our contemporary planning for the immediate future 
appears to be far more often an affair of “‘muddling through” than 
one of pure reason, we cannot afford simply to assign the making of 
such short-term plans to the statesmen, leaving to the philosophers 
the making of “ideal” or Utopian, long-term ones. Both short- 
term and long-term planning is necessary: short-term, because our 
acute awareness of the problems of the day forces us to take some 
measures to meet them; long-term, because only in such planning 
can human beings escape from the blind drive of circumstance, and 
exercise, in some significant measure, their powers of hope, imagina- 
tion, and rational self-direction. But the two sorts of planning 
cannot be carried on in isolation from one another. On the one 
hand, the statesman’s immediate future is not sharply defined but 
runs into a more distant one. Moreover he, too, must have some 
hope and use some imagination; and his plans for tomorrow may 
be better for being subjected, now and again, to the criticism of a 
more ideal, long-term point of view. On the other hand, the phi- 
losopher’s Utopian future can be pictured only in terms made fa- 
miliar to himself and to his readers by acquaintance with an actual 
past and an actual present. Hope, imagination, and reason, even 
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in their most ideal and philosophical forms, must secure the ma- 
terial on which to work from experience. Thus the Repudlic and 
the City of God were not without their influence on the short-term 
planning undertaken in the centuries following those in which they 
were written; and when they were written their authors’ experi- 
ences of contemporary events had much to do with shaping the 
philosophical ideals which they embody. 

One distinguishes between statesmen on the one hand and phi- 
losophers on the other, on the basis of convention—i.e., if Mr. X is 
making a speech in the statehouse he is assumed to be a statesman, 
and if Mr. Y is teaching Philosophy A he is assumed to be a 
philosopher—or by a process of abstraction. But in actual fact 
no human being, certainly no educated human being, can escape 
being something of a statesman and something of a philosopher: 
he has some share in making public opinion, and he makes some 
effort to understand the world in which he lives. Nor can he 
escape making plans—some directed toward an immediate future, 
others toward a not-so-immediate one. The great planners of his- 
tory have been able to keep in mind at one and the same time both 
the pressing needs of the moment and the hopes which they have 
known could be only hopes for many generations to come. It is 
such planners who have made civilizations—whether one numbers 
these as twenty-one, or as more or less than this number. (As 
examples of those who have had their share in shaping the thought 
and life of the United States one thinks of William Penn and of 
Thomas Jefferson.) 

There seems to me a very real sense in which the dual planning of 
which I have spoken is philosophy. It need not, of course, be 
social planning; it may be an individual’s plans for himself. But 
whether social or personal, it involves thought carried to the point 
of recognizing a more immediate and a more distant future and the 
mutual involvement of one in the other. Different values are 
acknowledged and an effort is made to decide upon the action that 
will secure some rational unity in the realization of them. And as 
different phases of planning follow one another, what is now pro- 
posed is subject both to criticism based on an appraisal of past 
accomplishment, and to criticism based on the critic’s ideal of a 
best imaginable future. 
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IV 


It is clear that the life of any given individual is caught up into 
a network of plans made by others. And no small part of his edu- 
cation from infancy onward consists in learning what these plans are 
and how to adjust himself to them. But no reasonably self-reliant 
individual wants all his plans made for him. And no individual 
should want a philosophy worked out for him and presented to him 
ready-made. It is because of my strong conviction on this latter 
point that I distrust a rigid or an extensive requirement of phi- 
losophy courses in an undergraduate curriculum. I am aware that 
few, if any, thoughtful teachers would expect required courses to 
provide students with such a ready-made philosophy. Professor 
Hintz certainly does not, as his description of proposed courses 
shows. But my fear is that were students told that philosophy is 
the “‘center of the curriculum,” the less mature of them would fall 
into one or the other of two difficulties: either they would accept 
something they were taught as a ready-made solution of all phi- 
losophical problems, or failing to find one authoritative solution 
they would become skeptical of the usefulness of all philosophical 
inquiry. Some intellectual maturity and some special stimulus 
pointing to a need for philosophical reflection seem to me necessary 
prerequisites to any very profitable study of philosophy. And 
both the maturity for, and the stimulus to, deeper, better coordi- 
nated, and more unified thinking, may come from a number of 
sources—from a study of history, for example, or of literature, or of 
science. And it is often better, I believe, for the individual stu- 
dent to postpone his study of philosophy until he feels a need for it 
even if such postponement means that the time that can be given 
to it is more limited. 

The necessity for a certain degree of maturity in the student who 
is really to profit by a study of philosophy—who is not to find it 
merely one more intellectual game—ests, in the last analysis, on 
the fact that he needs to be able to appreciate at one and the same 
time the value of skepticism and the value of hope. Philosophy 
has always been a combination of these two, with now one and now 
the other dominant. Contemporary short-term planning, based 
on the few postulates for which general acceptance can be secured, 
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is essentially melioristic. It faces the alternatives of some improve- 
ment in the world order or destruction, and aims at the former. 
In such planning skepticism is likely to be dominant—those who 
carry it on are aware that a “‘best”’ is not even in question. But 
optimism is not entirely ruled out; it is a change for the “‘better” 
that is proposed. The significant long-term planning being done 
at present has, undoubtedly, the same character that such planning 
has had in the past, namely that of being the different expressions 
of the different ideals of men of vision, some perhaps philosophers, 
others religious leaders, or historians, or scientists, or artists. 
Among these men, some believe that their plans are an expression 
of what should be, and in the end will be, a common faith; others 
make a more limited claim, and cherish a more limited hope. The 
thought of all must carry, one would suppose, some traces of con- 
temporary skepticism. But their optimism must outrun their 
skepticism, otherwise they would not be engaged in long-term 
planning at all. 

The philosophical contribution of the present age to the future 
will include whatever emerges, in the end, either as a “‘valuable” 
postulate or a “true” doctrine. Our students will have a very 
broad field to cultivate. And they will need to bring to it 
varied talents, interests, and types of experience. That the “best”’ 
education for them will be one that increases their power to recog- 
nize the “valuable” and the “‘true”’ is self-evident. But human 
beings have never been able to foretell just when and where, in the 
course of human affairs and human thought, values and truths of 
outstanding importance will emerge. Nor have philosophers been 
able to furnish universally accepted criteria for recognizing them. 
Thus, while those concerned with directing education do well to 
point out to their students where they believe wisdom will be found, 
they may well reflect, at the same time, that some of these students 
will probably find it in what appear to their teachers to be unlikely 
places. 
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APPRAISING PROFESSORS 


By M. N. McGEARY 


Pennsylvania State College 


“TI don’t want to see another professor out this way for the rest 
of the war.” 

A high-ranking Admiral, referring to a group of professors in 
uniform, was speaking in 1944 somewhere in the Pacific. It must 
be admitted that in a general way,he was voicing an opinion which 
has been expressed—or at least thought—by a considerable por- 
tion of the nation’s population. Why is this feeling? Is it justified? 

The return to college campuses of thousands of ex-GI’s has 
helped to stimulate a multitude of suggestions as to ways and 
means of improving higher education. Most of the discussion, 
however, centers on systems and methods and the machinery to be 
used; little of it focuses on those persons who can either make the 
machinery hum or ruin it—the professors. The question may well 
be asked: should postwar professors be modernized too? 

As a kind of hybrid who spent seven years working for one of the 
larger business corporations and then taught seven years as a 
college professor, I feel an urge (from the perspective of the mili- 
tary service) to voice my impressions of these recurrent targets of 
both jest and cartoon. 

Perhaps the obvious should be noted first—that professors are 
by no means a type. A portion of them are thoroughly forgetful; 
one gained lasting fame in his own college by periodic appearances 
before his one-o’clock class—which followed his noon siesta—with- 
out tie or collar. But it is no more true that as a group they are 
absent-minded than it is that Englishmen fail to appreciate jokes. 
Some professors are absent-minded; more are not. The same 
conclusion applies, for example, to lawyers and engineers. 

There is much more to be said for the bulk of the professors than 
can be set down in this brief space. Most of them, contrary to 
much public opinion, are hard workers. Teaching can be a lazy 
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man’s job in some institutions; a few professors drone from lecture 
notes which are as brown, from age, as a chocolate bar wrapper. 
But the loafers are a minority. Over a period of time there is little 
difference between the amount of work done by a businessman and 
a professor. A professor’s life, like that of a Congressman, sounds 
easy from the outside—“twelve hours a week of teaching, and 
summers off” —but if a professor is to amount to anything, he must 
do a great deal of mean, dry, laborious digging for information, he 
must write books or articles or both, he must prepare speeches, hold 
conferences, attend committee meetings, and engage in a host of 
other activities. True, he can do his work more at a time of his 
own choosing than can men in business or the other professions, 
but when he is finished he has put in just as many hard hours as the 
businessman, the doctor, or the lawyer. 

It may be said further in the professors’ defense that many of 
them are far more “practical” than they are given credit for; not 
all of them, mind you, but a good proportion. “Practical,” of 
course, is a highly vague word in most people’s minds. There is 
some basis for arguing, however, that a man who builds or buys a 
home and by his own ingenuity and hands makes that home a con- 
siderably more attractive and livable place than his meager income 
could provide under normal circumstances, has a definite kind of 
practicality about him. While this ability in a man is hardly an 
exact gauge of his practicality it is every bit as accurate a measure- 
ment as is the question so often put derisively to professors and 
“other theorists”: ‘Have you ever met a payroll?” There is no 
doubt that the meeting of payrolls produces headaches, but such 
headaches are not primary requisites of a practical man. 

Nor do professors, as some people think, exist in such strangely 
rarified atmosphere that they are totally unacquainted with the 
more earthy side of life. On the contrary I have seen them plot 
and scheme in “smoke-filled rooms”—reminiscent of story-book 
(and some actual) political meetings; I have witnessed their 
vigorous scraps in faculty meetings and I have listened to sedate 
Ph.D.’s, on a weekend at a cabin in the mountains, exchange 
stories, jokes, and jingles which would have made a travelling 
salesman feel at home. Much as it may surprise some skeptics, 
professors are men too. 
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One further charge, sometimes made against professors, needs a 
word of refutation. The nature of the accusation is illustrated by 
an incident at a state-wide meeting of professors who, four or five 
years ago, were addressed by a state civilian defense official, an 
Army Colonel. In the course of the meeting he made the sugges- 
tion that “you professors would be a lot better off if you’d stop 
teaching communism.” The statement was absurd—no more 
based on fact than the charge by some extremists that members of 
the military service promote wars in order to win fame and glory. 
The group of professors in that room probably should be classified 
as middle-of-the-roaders. Their unjustified little spanking had no 
other effect than to induce a storm of proper resentment. 


II 


Perhaps enough has been said to support the argument that 
professors as a whole are the victims of a number of public miscon- 
ceptions. But right here is the point: the colleges and the profes- 
sors themselves should go out of their way to correct these impres- 
sions. The following are a few thoughts on this neglected phase of 
higher education. 

If the purpose of education is, as has been well said, to teach “the 
art of living and growing among men,” it may reasonably follow 
that those who teach should themselves have grown and lived a 
full life among men. The professors who are the worth-while 
teachers in a university are those who are not only masters of their 
subject but are also men or women who have proved themselves 
well-versed in the art of living. There are numerous occasions 
when professors are able to pass on to students the benefits of their 
experiences; but a professor can be of real value as a counsellor and 
friend only to the extent that he inspires confidence. 

It is unfortunate, however, that confidence in many a professor— 
whether from students or from the general public—is partially 
destroyed because he appears to be a “‘different” kind of an indi- 
vidual. Some professors seem to go so far as to foster the differ- 
ence; they enjoy being odd. One of the more renowned profes- 
sors, for example, carried a cane which he used for sweeping the 
hats from unwary male students who chose to remain covered in 
the university library. Maybe the distinguishing marks of a 
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professor are the result of only a few minor eccentricities—he 
doesn’t comb his hair, or his clothes remind one more of World 
War I than II days, or maybe it is his hat. Whatever it is, it 
gives him that “long-haired” stamp that marks him in a crowd. 
But it also conveys to others the impression that he has lived in his 
tower apart from the “world” and that he cannot possibly know 
much more than the specialized subject about which he talks in 
the classroom. So, professors should put their best foot forward 
by renovating their appearance. This is not to urge a false front; 
rather it is an appeal to the professor who has no front. Granted, 
puny salaries increase sartorial problems, but a collar designed in 
the ’forties costs no more than one of 1915 vintage. A corporation 
when selecting an employee who will have contact with people 
pays careful attention to the appearance of an applicant. Colleges 
in general seem almost to ignore it; couldn’t they, without in the 
least sacrificing scholarship, give some preference to the applicant 
who combines impressiveness with his ability? Call it salesman- 
ship if you will; surely it is no crime for a professor to sell his 
wares. Naturally there will always exist a certain proportion of 
professors who will be cartoon material. Some of the greatest, 
having developed habits of concentration for long hours at a time, 
will become so absorbed in their work that they will seem to be in a 
fog—like the one who upset his household on a cold winter morn- 
ing by gorging the furnace with ashes instead of coal. But such 
antics do not justify other professors in making absent-mindedness 
a fashionable characteristic. 

It is beside the point to insist how unfortunate it is that certain 
things are considered by the general public to be odd. The fact 
is that they are so considered, and odd people generally do not 
inspire confidence or command respect. 

There is another side to some professors which sets them off from 
others—their language. Even around the dinner table or infor- 
mally before the fireplace they are prone to express themselves in an 
artificial-sounding manner which smacks of the classroom lecture— 
their talk is too carefully phrased and too precise and too ostenta- 
tious to sound spontaneous. It may be appreciated by colleagues 
of the speaker, but it is as frequently irksome to the “‘uncloistered” 
individual. There is no denying that professors, because of the 
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very nature of their position, should feel impelled to use correct 
English. But English can be grammatically correct without sound- 
ing pompous. The really inexcusable professors, however, are 
those who have developed a sort of smugness—who are just a bit 
disdainful of the barbarians who split infinitives or dangle par- 
ticiples. 

Also annoying is the habit attained by a good many professors of 
using their own special pet languages. The sociologist, for ex- 
ample, cannot seem to resist inserting sociological terms and 
phrases in his writing and speaking—even when discussing a leaky 
pipe with the plumber. The psychologist has his words too, which 
sometimes differ from those of the sociologist. And the political 
scientist has his separate bag full. They play with words and 
twist them, as if to say: ‘‘Most people when they use the word 
‘XYZ’ mean so-and-so, but please understand that when I say 
‘XYZ’ I mean something different.” A physician may be fully 
justified in using Latin to write out a prescription for a patient, but 
there is no earthly justification for an economist’s disguising his 
thoughts by the use of ponderous or ambiguous or uncommon 
words. Surely there is a simpler and yet just as effective way of 
saying what one learned professor produced: “If, on the other 
hand, one aspires to explain general economic equilibria and to 
follow out the oscillations about the general equilibria, the liaisons 
among all the elements of the systems must be known, and the 
indirect effects of perturbations become the conditions of the 
explanation of oscillations.” 

Most professors would benefit from spending some time com- 
pletely outside college gates. There can be no disputing that a 
man or woman who, immediately after graduating from college, 
proceeds to obtain a graduate degree and then a college teaching 
position works under a handicap. Not that this handicap cannot 
be overcome; but the individual who spends most of his mature 
life on a campus may tend to gain a distorted view of the world 
outside. He may be an excellent teacher in spite of it all, but his 
worth is greater if he can keep the broader perspective. The head 
of a college economics department should strive to have no less 
than fifty percent of his staff composed of teachers who are not 
only scholars but have had experience in business or labor or 
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agricultural matters—not because he wants pro-business or pro- 
union teachers, but because he needs scholars who know some 
major portion of our economy from the inside as well as the out. 
The same should be true, to a lesser extent perhaps, of such depart- 
ments as sociology and political science. 

Closely related to what has been said is the aloof attitude that a 
number of professors take toward the community in which they 
live. Too many of them lean back in their study chairs and either 
think or say that they cannot take the time to participate in com- 
munity life. Surely, they will gladly contribute money to this or 
that drive, but they would not want to assume any of the respon- 
sibility for collecting it. And as to local lodges and clubs—well, 
they probably do no harm, but aren’t they a bit juvenile? Of 
course the professor feels that the local government should be 
improved, but under no circumstances would he accede to the 
wishes of his friends and allow his name to appear on the ballot as 
a candidate for the town council. So in the typical college com- 
munity a cleavage develops between town and gown—not a battle, 
but a separation—as a result of which both sides (with some no- 
table exceptions) go more or less their own ways and professors 
once more are something “different.” The fault lies with both 
groups, but a change in attitude on the part of more professors 
would materially change the community picture. Even if the 
professor is uninterested in making social contacts outside the 
campus gates, he at least cannot rightfully evade his responsibility 
for making governmental machinery tick. The very essence of 
democracy is based on active citizen participation in government. 
Professors are by no means the only group who sidestep politica! 
duties, but as a group they seem too disposed to withdraw into their 
professional caves. 


Ill 


No appraisal of professors would be complete which did not take 
into account one of the weaknesses of the collegiate system: 
many professors are required to handle two positions when they 
are well qualified for only one. I refer to the twin vocations of 
teaching and of conducting research. Some professors are emi- 
nently qualified for both jobs, but more often they cannot help 
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emphasizing one at the expense of the other. Many of the best 
teachers have just a touch of the dramatic about them. They 
speak attractively. They vary their presentations. And by the 
very warmth of their personality and enthusiasm they manage to 
quicken the student’s interest in a particular classroom subject. 
But these are qualities which often are not attached to the indi- 
vidual who revels in snowing himself under a pile of books and 
eventually in producing one of hisown. The researcher may be ill 
at ease and supremely dull when appearing behind a lectern; more- 
over, he may be so immersed in his research that outside of the 
classroom he ignore: his students and feels that he has done his bit 
merely by appearing for lectures at the scheduled hours. The 
colleague who seems to be made for the classroom is of course per- 
petually digging for facts and more facts with which to fortify his 
teaching, but at the same time he is continually under pressure to 
produce magazine articles and books. He soon learns that effec- 
tive teaching of students is not what brings him promotions or 
other rewards—‘“‘publish or perish,” he is told. As a result his 
teaching suffers. Shouldn’t colleges give greater recognition to the 
fact that expert teachers and expert researchers are not always 
wrapped in the same package? A more frequent divorce rather 
than combination of these two jobs would seem to be desirable. 

Although the professors themselves probably can do little to 
remedy this association of incompatible duties, they can do some- 
thing to counteract the impression that professors are a different 
sort of species. It is not an easy task, but it is a possible one. 
Some professors make the effort; more of them should. 

To the complaint that the foregoing comments overlook scholar- 
ship, the answer is that they are all made on the assumption that a 
professor should primarily be a thoroughly schooled, erudite, ac- 
complished person. The suggestions here made are aimed at add- 
ing something to his scholarship. Two benefits eventually would 
result if professors came to be viewed as more human and not 
strikingly unlike the rest of the population: the professor’s value 
to his students and to society would be substantially increased, and 
the teaching profession (in spite of the salaries—but maybe even 
these can be improved some day) would become more attractive 
to the leaders among college graduates. 
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COMMUNISM IS NOT ITS NAME! 


By HENRY BRECHBILL 
University of Maryland 


When Americans at home think of Soviet Russia, the features 
that loom large in their minds are the socialization of industry, 
agriculture, and trade, and a government which functions through 
a Party, soviets, and commissars. To Americans who, as mem- 
bers of the Military Government, live and work in Berlin 
or Vienna, in both of which it was the writer’s privilege to spend 
a few weeks recently, the system of property holding or of elect- 
ing officers does not seem to be the characteristic which differenti- 
ates the Soviets from Americans, the British, and the French. 

The difference between the Soviets and other governments which 
one perceives clearly in the close-up view obtained from those little 
metropolitan islands in a red sea is not economic or political, but 
moral. The British do not fire upon your airplane which ac- 
cidentally or because of adverse winds leaves its channel over their 
territory; the French do not promise you one thing and forthwith 
and without notification violate their promise; even the Germans, 
since the end of Hitler’s day, do not snatch away their own people 
who would be friends with you. All these things the Russians do— 
and more. 

The European Air Transport (U. S. A.) plane in which a member 
of the American education office in Vienna was flying to her post 
was fired upon by a Russian plane with real bullets which left holes 
in the wings of the plane. It is immoral by our standards to shoot 
peaceful people down from the air, even though they may be 
slightly off their proper course. 

The line between the American Sector of Berlin and the Russian 
Zone crosses the waters of Wahnsee, a lake used by Berliners for 
pleasure boating. The notification to a picnicking party that its 


' Reprinted through the courtesy of School and Society, Vol. 66, No. 1722, 
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boat has reached this imaginary boundary line is a bullet fired not 
across their bow, but at the boat. Two German girls were killed 
in this manner last spring. By our standards such police methods 
are immoral. 

A Russian officer was entertaining in his apartment an American 
officer of my acquaintance with whom he had become friendly. 

| When Russian military police appeared at the front door, the guest 

| was hurried out by the rear, and his host was never seen in Berlin 
by Americans again. What penalty was inflicted upon him for 
fraternizing with the American? What happened to General Zhu- 
kof and why? Such studied hostility reaching down to the per- 
sonal relations of individuals is, by our standards, immoral. 

I attended one all-day quadripartite meeting in Vienna. At 
noon the British, French, and American elements lunched 
pleasantly together. The Russians, though invited, declined. 
This aloofness, I am told, is a regular practice and is apparently in 
accord with orders from above. The Russian officials themselves 
appear to be decent, courteous people, but they operate under or- 
ders which drive them into absurd and embarrassing positions. 

At the meeting of the quadripartite committee it was their ob- 
viously unpleasant duty to advocate a resolution of condemnation 
of the Austrian Ministry of Education on the ground that the Minis- 
try was employing teachers in the schools who had been members 
of the Nazi party. It was pointed out clearly by the British and 
American elements that all teachers so employed had been screened 
and approved through processes set up by four-power agreement 

' and that the Ministry was acting strictly in accordance with di- 
rections furnished by the occupying powers. Despite the clarity 
of this argument, the Russian official was not at liberty to abandon 
his resolution, but felt compelled to exert every effort, however 
futile, to force the unjust condemnation through the committee. 
Why? Clearly because of orders from above. Perhaps the reso- 

{ lution, if passed, would have been useful to the Russian delegation 

in the Moscow Convention which was at that time working on the 
ill-fated Austrian treaty. 

A textbook proposed for use in the Berlin schools was found by 
the British, American, and French elements to contain passages 
highly derogatory to democratic government as they conceive it 
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and therefore unacceptable as school textbook material. By com- 
mon consent of all four powers these passages were deleted and the 
book sent on to Leipzig in the Russian zone for printing. The first 
small edition appeared from the presses in the form agreed upon, 
but in the second edition the objectionable passages were restored 
and copies distributed by the thousands to Berlin children. Only 
by chance did the officers of the western powers learn of the pres- 
4 ence in the later books of these passages denouncing them and their 
F system. Apparently the Leipzig printer had been ordered by some 
Russian authority to alter his plates for the second printing. Little 
; sneak tricks like this comport poorly with the dignity of a great 
ally and are clearly out of harmony with our moral standards. 

The foregoing incidents are cited because they are among those 
which came to the writer’s attention as complicating the problem 
of dealing with Russia by our officials in Military Government. 
f Incidents of the same general character and of far greater signifi- 
cance are reported in the American press every week. 

The impact of such immorality is cushioned to the average 
American reader by distance and the layers of officialdom between 
him and those who must decide what to do about it. We are even 
prone to suspect that the newspaper stories are only half told and 
core that, if we had all the facts, a reasonable explanation might be 

4 found for Russian acts and positions. But when you are in Berlin 

é or Vienna and in direct contact with our officials there, who must 
work out some modus vivendi with the Russians, you sense the 

reality of the contrast between our standards and those of the pres- 

: ent Russian government and that, however great that contrast may 

be in matters economic and political, it is in the moral realm that 
prospects for adjustment and compromise are most discouraging. 

The common use in the American press of the word ““Commu- 
nism” to refer to the present Russian system carries the implication 
4 that here is the evil which threatens us. The evil of communism 
as an economic system is, at least, debatable. To many minds a 
q high degree of socialism approaching communism appears to be a 
a promising economic system. Persons taking this view are attracted 
toward the Russian plan and the more so because of the em- 
" phasis constantly placed upon the economic aspect by our use of 
the word “Communism” as a synonym for Russianism. The point 
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I wish to emphasize is that little or no sympathy would be found 
in the United States or western Europe for the Russian régime, if 
the words by which we designate it were more truly descriptive of 
its genuine character. 

Stalin’s government is, in fact, an Immoral Tyranny. It has no 
respect for rights of persons, peoples, or states. It shares certain 
aims with other despotisms, among which are its own preservation 
and an egotistical megalomania, demanding indefinite expansion. 
Our present struggle against it is on the same issue that was suc- 
cessfully contested at Marathon and Salamis, at Trafalgar and 
Waterloo, and in the recent war against Hitler. 

How sincere the Russian leaders are in their justification of their 
policies by the claim that they are necessary to the destruction of 
capitalism, which they label as the most sinister element in human 
society, no one can say. They probably do not even know them- 
selves how pure their motives are or how mixed with self-interest. 
In this they are no different from other human beings. Many a 
priest or prelate, teacher or reformer, must have the same difficulty 
in determining to what extent his efforts are dictated by his faith for 
its own sake, or by his own interests which have become identified 
with the promotion of the doctrines to which he has committed him- 
self. Their sincerity is almost as irrelevant to our relationship to 
them as it is indeterminable. What matters is that they exer- 
cise an immoral tyranny over a huge sector of humanity, preserving 
themselves in their own positions by propaganda and severely re- 
strictive police measures, and that they threaten the rest of the 
world with their nefarious system. 

They do not hesitate falsely to label certain prominent American 
democrats as ‘“‘warmongers,” because warmongering is regarded 
both in Russia and in the rest of the world as more reprehensible 
than being a democrat or even a capitalist. We should for the 
same sort of reason but in perfect truth refer to the Soviet govern- 
ment, not merely as Communistic, but as an Immoral Tyranny. 
There is something in a name. 
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THE CASE OF THE MARRIED PROFESSOR’S 
WIFE 


By OWENITA SANDERLIN 


University of Maine 


I am one of those remarkable women referred to in Hugh Hamil- 
ton’s article, “Justice for the Unmarried Professor,” in the 
Summer, 1947 issue of this Bulletin—the wife of a married pro- 
fessor. ‘‘A companion, a social secretary, a hostess, a laundress, a 
scrubwoman, and a dietitian and cook.”” That was his list. May 
I add? A typist, research assistant, practical nurse, vegetable 
gardener, canner, public lecturer and book reviewer, chairwoman 
or secretary of the local P.T.A., etc., interior decorator, seam- 
stress, small-time free-lance writer, and—in my spare time— 
mother of four small children. 

Obviously, I can’t handle all those jobs without a bit of help. So 
my professor either has to hire me some help or help me himself. 
If he hires help, he’s back in the same boat with the unmarried 
teacher; but he can’t afford that boat, so he helps me himself. 

He can wax floors, press pants, can vegetables, polish furniture, 
make beds, and burp a baby—according to himself—better than I 
can. He can also cook a dinner for six when I am in bed with the 
flu, but not quite so well. According to our younger daughter: 
“I like Mommy’s dinners. Daddy’s dinners are stinky!’ But 
when I take a “‘maid’s day off” once every month or two and come 
back to one of Daddy’s dinners it doesn’t taste stinky to me! 

So I submit that if an unmarried teacher is really worried about 
stretching his budget to meet a bachelor’s needs, he cou/d do his 
own cooking. I don’t suppose he likes to cook, but then, neither 
do I. He could do his own dusting, too, and not dislike that per- 
ennial job any more than does any woman intelligent enough to be 
the wife of a college professor. He cou/d buy a Bendix instead of 
a radio, which is what we decided to do after I’d washed clothes in 
the sink for seven years, and the fourth siege of diapers was on the 
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way; and anybody can wash clothes in a Bendix. Maybe he 
couldn’t iron his own shirts, but that is an art which even I have 
never been able to master; I have to send them out, too, unless I 
want my husband to be a disgrace to his institution. 

And the unmarried teacher could do all this, for one person, in 
less time than my husband spends in helping me to do it for six. 

There is still, of course, his old age to consider. Our children 
can take care of us—that is, if they don’t decide to be married 
college professors, too. My budget doesn’t have any spare pen- 
nies for indigent elderly relatives, so it’s a good thing our mothers 
and fathers didn’t plan to live on us in their old age. 

The obvious solution to the old age problem is savings: bonds, 
insurance, annuities, investments, retirement plans. I once tried 
to borrow $300 at 5% interest, to make the down payment on a 
house, from an unmarried-teacher relative, and she was sorry but 
she had to put all her money into annuities. We finally borrowed 
the money from an unrelated nonteacher, because 5% interest is 
about the best investment you can make these days, and got the 
house. With families being sold out of rental houses all around us 
now, we don’t know what we’d do without it. 

So the unmarried professor has to invest in his old age; but the 
married professor has to invest in two old ages, as well as to insure 
his life as heavily as he can to take care of his widow and children 
if he doesn’t reach old age. We have never been able to carry even 
a quarter of the amount of insurance advised for a family of this 
size. 

As for that “last illness” Mr. Hamilton’s unmarried teacher is 
planning on—well, I admit I never look that far into the future. 
I only wonder where I am going to dig up the money for my next 
baby, or any one of six possible appendectomies or tonsilectomies 
or—well, just multiply Mr. Hamilton’s worries by six. Only I 
don’t worry that much! 

As for taxes: we do profit when it comes to the income tax. 
But the married professor is much more likely to own a home than 
the unmarried professor, and as a homeowner he pays property 
taxes. So, in effect, Ae is paying for fire and police protection and 
various other local services which the nonproperty-owning citizen 
doesn’t pay for. Maybe Mr. Hamilton owns a home (maybe he’s 
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married, for that matter—he didn’t say); but in general single men 
do not. Do they consider fire and police protection a humiliating 
charity, donated by some brother professor? No—because civili- 
zation is based on the principle which Mr. Hamilton considers ‘“‘un- 
sound,” that of charities donated without acknowledgment to the 
donor for the good of society. 

Mr. Hamilton bases his argument on “‘ethics,’’ when obviously 
he is a selfish individualist. I’m a selfish individualist, too; most 
of us are, alas. I’d like my husband to receive a family living 
wage, as his right, not as a charity, because I’d like to see him able 
to dress as well as his single colleagues, to buy as many books as 
they do, to have as much spare time (#.¢., not to have to dry the 
dishes and change the baby instead of writing another scholarly 
article!). 

But the married professor chose his (double) bed, so let him lie 
in it; after all, he doesn’t have to have four children, does he? Or 
any at all. 

No... he doesn’t. 

I could either leave it at that period, with the hope that the 
reader would go on thinking about what that period implies, or I 
could write a book to explain it. 

But I'll restrain myself and conclude with the relevant motherly 
remark that my two daughters and my two sons are among the 
best-looking, healthiest, smartest, most good-natured children I 
know. I believe their father and I can bring them up to be among 
the increasing few who care about the learning that scholars are 
laboring to preserve for future generations; and—if there are 
enough other children of their mental and moral caliber to help 
them—the world will be the better for their existence. 
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WHY AREN’T YOU RICH? 


By E. T. GRIEBLING 


Kent State University 


“Tf you’re so damn’ smart, why ain’t you rich?” 

Perhaps you have seen that caption too. It often appears on the 
calendars one sees in country kitchens and barber shops. It is 
usually printed beneath a picture of a hobo who is facing the 
viewer and presumably asking the question. 

The question seems to me particularly pertinent to our pro- 
fession, especially in view of articles that have recently appeared 
in the Bulletin, articles comparing our salaries with those paid civil 
servants, articles arguing that married teachers should or should 
not be paid more than unmarried teachers. Perhaps in keeping 
with the times, in sympathy with the railway engineer and the 
truck driver, the college professor seems now unusually preoccupied 
with wages, specifically his own. 

That college professors are poorly paid is certainly not news. 
Teachers of all classes have been poorly paid from time immemo- 
rial. Anyone even slightly aware of social history must know that 
teachers have envied the incomes of tradesmen in all ages. In- 
deed, we may take some consolation from the suggestion that the 
best teachers are often the worst paid. If any of us entered the 
profession ignorant of the economic status of the teacher, he is too 
stupid to belong and is overpaid no matter what he gets. 

Why, then, all this whining about low salaries? If salaries fall 
impossibly below a decent standard, the more able of us should find 
greener pastures. Those of us who couldn’t find other jobs would 
probably earn less in other fields than we would in education. 

Is it true that we are poorly paid? True, the numbers on our 
pay checks do not make as happy reading as do the numbers on the 
pay checks of salesmen. True, very much of what we do or should 
do for our students is not recognized in the front office. True, so 
much of our lives may have been invested in the profession that we 
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no longer have capabilities nor contacts with the world outside. 
Some of us might not be able to slip into the money in business even 
though we might at one time have been able to do so. 

But if we really are as good as we’re always telling each other and 
the public, there’s money to be made within the cloisters. How 
did you spend last summer? The tradition says you should have 
spent it in travel, study, or research. Well, research pays off. 
Study may not pay off in money, but if you don’t enjoy it, how did 
you get where you are? And if you don’t know how to make travel 
profitable in one way or another, stay home. 

Why did you enter the profession in the first place? It’s no 
sucker trap. Everybody told you there’s no money in it. You 
probably took up teaching because you loved your subject and en- 
joyed teaching, which are excellent reasons. You loved your sub- 
ject and it gave you pleasure to teach. You devoted your life to 
the pursuit of a high pleasure. And that pleasure has always paid 
you a living, and not a bad living at that. 

Consider the professional preoccupations of too many of our col- 
leagues. The piffling character of much of our lifetime researches 
is a standing joke. Regardless of our field, we can all list from 
memory half a dozen titles that betray incredibly petty, insignifi- 
cant, even ridiculous life-long preoccupation with problems of im- 
aginary importance. Our own, personal researches, of course, are 
something else again. Are we overworked? To be sure, but com- 
pare your day with that of the business executive, the college or 
university executive, the public relations counsellor, the general 
practitioner in medicine or law. And we must maintain the 
struggle but nine months of the year. 

Exactly why are we dissatisfied? I strongly suspect that money 
is not the answer. I suspect that we are losing the one virtue with- 
out which the whole profession is ashes in the mouth. I suspect we 
are losing the ideal of service. It’s old; it’s trite; it’s platitudi- 
nous, but it’s true. Either we serve our students or we are failures. 
Either we inculcate such a love for learning as that with which 
we ourselves entered the profession, or we labor in vain. Our re- 
searches are dust; our degrees are vanity; our rank is a gratifi- 
cation but to our wives. Just what do you have to offer your stu- 
dents tomorrow morning? 
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THE IRON CURTAIN OF LANGUAGE 


By IWAO MIZUTA 


Department of Public Welfare, Territory of Hawaii 


On an April day in 1947, a converted A-26 attack bomber, carry- 
ing an American pen manufacturer and two crewmen, settled 
for a landing at La Guardia Field, New York City. There was 
nothing spectacular in the landing as such except that it marked 
the end of a record earth-girdling flight done in 79 hours—roughly 
three days. The plane that left La Guardia Field on April 12 had 
returned on April 16. The feat that fired American imagination 
was heralded with banner headlines by newspapers across the na- 
tion. The earth seemed small indeed! 

Of passing interest to most of the public was that this plane had 
stopped at Gander, N. F.; Paris, Cairo, Karachi, Calcutta, Shang- 
hai, Tokyo, Adak, Edmonton, and Alta in its flight. The peoples 
and ways of life in most of these countries, symbolized by each of 
these stops, were largely unknown to most -Americans, and the 
stark fact was that the world had shrunk still further in time but 
not in understanding. 

It is interesting to note the spectacle of a world today in which 
the vast majority of the peoples live comparted behind the bar- 
riers of language differences, while the attitudes and understanding 
of other peoples towards Americans and Americans towards them 
are shaped by the small minority groups able to cross the language 
restrictions or by those who take advantage of this linguistic situ- 
ation. The implications of this condition for a world democracy 
among the peoples are quite obvious, for the nature of the world to 
be can necessarily be determined by the dictates of any irrespon- 
sible autocracy echoed by any irresponsible radio and press. 

Among the evidences of American cultural isolation revealed by 
World War II was the extent of the country’s ill-preparedness to 
deal with Japan—a fact probably driven home to the armed forces, 
it not to the general public, and to which education might lend some 
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interest. In the moment of desperation, the glaring defect of the 

country’s meager understanding of Japan was painfully revealed, 
a for there were only an estimated 65 to 80 persons, other than Japa- 
nese or Americans of Japanese ancestry, who had any functional 
understanding of the tongue. Most of these were scholars and 
¥ missionaries, many over-aged. Whatever the number was, it was 
4 apparently very small. 
3 In that period of crisis, hundreds of Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry from Hawaii and the continental United States rose to the 
occasion and volunteered or otherwise joined the armed forces of 
the United States to serve as interpreters over the far reaches of the 
Pacific battle front, thus rendering the country a service of singular 
merit. The Japanese language these American boys knew, and 
which most American educational institutions ignored, had been 
“4 learned in the controversial Japanese language schools in Hawaii 
and elsewhere. These schools were completely eliminated during 
the Pacific war. 
. It is doubtful if today there are any more than 2000 non-Jap- 
anese in the entire United States who have any knowledge of the 
Japanese language, either spoken or written. Of these, it is ques- 
tionable if more than 1000 can make practical use of it. Certainly 
; this appears to be a precarious position into which should be placed 
140 million Americans for the interpretation of 73 million Japanese 
c. in Asia whose destiny lies within American hands. The same can 
be said with regard to the relationship of the American people with 
460 million Chinese, 389 million East Indians, and 193 million 
Russians whose languages and cultures are largely unknown in this 
country, now launched by the forces of the war upon an interna- 
tional adventure of unknown dimensions. 


II 
\ 


Why have the languages of the East Asians been neglected be- 
fore and even today? The following reasons may be ventured: 
: 1. Lack of travel abroad and hence the lack of appreciation for 
the languages. 

2. The difficulty of the languages. 

3. The lack of a sufficient number of competent scholars to 
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teach the subject under consideration, not to mention the liter- 
ature, arts, history, and philosophies of the Far East. 

It seems that even in our great universities—the citadels of 
learning, of scientific inquiry, of intellectual freedom, and of 
truth—the study of the languages and cultures of Oriental peoples 
is dependent upon economic and political leanings. Thus, if the 
people for any reason at all do not like a certain country, its people 
and its culture, instead of being studied more intensely, are ignored. 
The people in need of more enlightenment remain in ignorance and 
thus become the ready prey for information designed to influence 
their attitudes. In a democracy a free people are not free in 
ignorance. 

Whether the people of the United States like it or not, America is 
committed to the destiny of Asia, and hence the importance of the 
languages of the people to be dealt with. For the first time in Ja- 
pan’s history of over 2600 years, the Japanese people have in fact a 
non-Japanese head in General Douglas McArthur. Yet the ques- 
tion is: Do the people understand the true significance of the 
responsibility vested in American occupation and the magnitude 
of the problem of acquainting 73 million people with democratic 
ways? Are the American people equipped in the understanding of 
Japan and Asia to the extent of judging intelligently the decisions 
in the Far East to which they will be committed? 

Usually people see what they wish to see and judge what they 
see in terms of their own values, grounded in their own culture. 
The meeting of cultures in Asia, without appreciable understanding 
of the Oriental point of view, can be a source of friction. Failure in 
the use of the native tongue, for instance, connotes an offense, to 
put it lightly, and certainly failure in appreciation may mean the 
source of endless difficulties, leading to what no one knows but can 
reasonably guess. 

It appears that language, in essence, is nothing more than a me- 
dium of communication by which ideas are transmitted from one 
person to another or from one group of people to another. Thus 
conceived, the medium used should not make much difference as 
long as it serves the purpose of transmitting effectively the essential 
ideas between individuals and peoples. And yet, in international 
relations, the language that is used poses a serious problem because 
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language is so intimately rooted in the cultures of the peoples in- 
volved and affects their emotions and sentiments. Language is thus 
considered symbolically in an ethnocentric sense and can be the 
source of suspicion. 

There is an element of practical wisdom in the saying: “In Rome 
do as the Romans do.” Chinese and Japanese are modern lan- 
guages, and their study should be of great practical importance not 
only in administration and business, but in the sociological, eco- 
nomic, and cultural investigations of the regions where they are 
spoken and written. Their knowledge should contribute to under- 
standing which the world so direly needs. 


III 


Subsequent discussion will be confined chiefly to the Japanese 
language, since it is the language that posed a problem in war 
and continues to be a problem in peace. A great obstacle in 
the mastery of this language is its difficulty, chiefly written. 
There are two major elements in the written language, namely, 
“Kanji” and “Kana.” Two forms of the latter are distinguished: 
the “Hiragana” and the “‘Katakana.” These are relatively simple 
forms as compared to the “Kanji” or Chinese characters. The 
magnitude of the difficulty can be understood by realizing that a 
student in a Japanese university is expected to master an estimated 
3000 separate Chinese characters in order to do adequate work on 
the college level. 

The problems posed by the language in Japanese education for 
democracy is discussed in the report of the United States Educa- 
tion Mission to Japan, submitted on March 30, 1946, to the 
Supreme Commander of the United Nations in Tokyo, General 
McArthur. Investigations disclosed that Japanese students 
through the middle school or secondary school spent an inordinate 
amount of time in recognizing and writing the “‘Kanji,” leaving 
little time for other essential learnings necessary for social effective- 
ness. Thus, approximately 85 per cent of the school population 
terminate their formal education upon the completion of the ele- 
mentary grades with inadequate mastery of the written language. 

With great reluctance and with due recognition of the role of 
the language in the life of the people, the American educators of 
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this mission proposed a drastic reform of the Japanese written 
language, calling for the elimination of the “Kanji” and the sub- 
stitution of some form of ‘‘Romaji” or Roman letters for common 
use. This change, if undertaken by the Japanese, should remove 
one of the major obstacles to the learning of the language by in- 
creasing numbers of Americans and hence develop a more ade- 
quate study in the United States of the Japanese people. 

It is doubtful if any more than a dozen of about 1700 colleges 
and universities in this country offer courses in the Oriental lan- 
guages. Among those identified as directing some attention to 
this area are Columbia University, Harvard University, Stanford 
University, the University of California at Berkeley, the University 
of Hawaii, the University of Michigan, the University of Southern 
California, the University of Washington, and Yale University. 
These are believed to offer studies in both Chinese and Japanese 
languages. Cornell University, the University of Chicago, and 
the University of Pennsylvania offer only Chinese. These insti- 
tutions of higher learning, with the possible exception of two, 
offer no more than two years of work in either language. A prob- 
lem is apparently not only the discovery but also the selection 
of “qualified” instructors to teach the courses. 

In Hawaii, where the maintenance of Japanese language schools 
was supposedly made legally untenable, there have been proposals 
in some quarters to have the Japanese language given a place 
in the curriculum of the public high schools together with other 
established foreign languages, such as French and Spanish. Actu- 
ally, the functional effectiveness of the study of Japanese in the 
high schools, even if carried through the universities for two years, 
is a questionable matter for most students. For Japanese, more 
so than European languages, obviously cannot be mastered in 
the present form in only a few years of learning, particularly so 
when students have had no previous familiarity with it. The 
question of “qualified” teachers again looms large in the forefront. 

Should the proposed reform in the Japanese language take place, 
the factors that pose the most difficulty in the more serious con- 
sideration of the language in American education are (1) bias and 
(2) traditions. The war just ended has certainly not aided the 
alleviation of either. And yet the road to international peace, in 
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the fina] analysis, appears to lie not in the intensification of these 
but rather in the internationalization of all peoples in which 
language and social mobility among the masses of the peoples 
should play important parts. Language is the tool to the under- 
standing of the common elements in the diverse cultures of the 
human race. 

The consideration of Japanese or any Oriental language in Ameri- 
can education poses difficulties that cannot be easily solved, but 
it should command the attention of educators in the light of 
America’s present and future réle in Asia in terms of constructive 
world peace. Certainly America’s relationship with Japan should 
serve as an experience not to be forgotten in considering the more 
immediate and urgent relationship with Russia today. 
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SABBATICAL LEAVE IN LAND-GRANT 
INSTITUTIONS ' 


By EDITH RUEBSAM 


University of Nevada 


According to Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education the term “‘sab- 
batical year” or ‘“‘sabbatical leave”’ has been adopted by American 
educational institutions to designate a period of freedom from 
academic duties either for rest and pleasure or for the purposes of 
further study and research; at the time of the publication of the 
Cyclopedia, 1913, the term was not known in English universities. 

The origin of the sabbatical year may be traced to the ancient 
custom of the Jewish people, according to which the fields were to 
lie fallow every seventh year. The land was not to be sown and 
that which grew of its own accord was not to be reaped but to be 
left for the poor to eat. Vineyards and olive yards were also to be 
left uncultivated and their produce ungathered. Later extensions 
and modifications of the idea provided for the remission or sus- 
pension of debt every seventh year and even for the remission of 
slaves. 

By 1913 a number of American colleges and universities had 
adopted the practice of granting sabbatical leave in some form, but 
in comparatively few of them had the privileges been guaranteed 
in formal regulations. The Cyclopedia of Education mentions 
only four state-supported institutions in which the plan was then 
in effect, and is authority for the statement: “In the public 
mind. ..the idea of sabbatical year is not readily accepted. It is 
considered an unjustified luxury, and for this reason the practice 
is gaining only its first foothold in state and municipal institutions.” 

The present study of sabbatical leave is confined wholly to that 
class of state-supported institutions known as the land-grant college 
or university. The study was undertaken on behalf of the Chapter 


? Report presented at a meeting of the Chapter of the Association of the Uni- 
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of the American Association of University Professors at the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, and presents the extent and condition of sab- 
batical leave in the land-grant institutions in the spring of 1946. 
All information was secured by means of a questionnaire, or by a 
direct report in writing from the institutions; every institution 
gave a more or less complete response to the questions proposed. 
There are fifty-two land-grant colleges and universities. Twenty- 
nine of these institutions grant sabbatical leave, and twenty-three 
do not. The geographical distribution of the total fifty-two and of 
those with and without a plan of sabbatical leave appears below. 


Table 1 
Location of 23 In- Location of 29 In- 
stitutions Which stitutions Which 
Location of 52 Land- Do Not Grant Grant Sabbatical 
Grant Institutions Sabbatical Leave Leave 
East II East 3 East 8 
West 12 West 3 West 9 
South 13 South 10 South 3 
Central 3 Central 6 Central 7 
Puerto Rico Puerto Rico I 
Alaska I Alaska OM 


The fact that twenty-three institutions do not grant sabbatical 
leave should not be interpreted as due solely to opposition or indif- 
ference to the idea. Two presidents did state that they are not 
in favor of sabbatical leave; four made no statement concerning 
their attitude. The remaining seventeen expressed an interest in 
varying degrees. ‘Two schools are now in the process of instituting 
a plan; six are studying a definite policy and four others have 
made some provision looking to a study of the subject; one school 
was experimenting with a plan but was forced to discontinue with 
the advent of war. 

The following items were considered in the study: (1) conditions 
under which a professor becomes eligible for leave, (2) length and 
frequency of leave, (3) compensation received during leave, (4) 
obligation to the institution as a result of leave, and (5) purposes to 
be achieved during leave. 
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(1) The conditions under which a professor becomes eligible for 
sabbatical leave vary in the twenty-nine institutions that grant it. 
In seventeen the leave is automatic after prescribed conditions 
have been met. In the remaining twelve, each case is considered 
on its own merits; usually permission is granted provided that a 
satisfactory substitute be found and that the leave give promise of 
sufficient profit to the state and to the institution. 

Of the eleven that mention leave as limited to specific ranks, only 
one requires that the individual must have reached the rank of full 
professor. The remaining ten set no higher rank than that of 
assistant professor and of these one will grant the leave even to 
instructors. 

(2) and (3) Twenty-eight institutions reported the frequency 
with which leaves are granted, the length of service required and 
the compensation to be paid during leave. For twenty-six of the 
institutions these items are recorded in the following table. 


Table 2 
Amount of Leave Amount of Salary, % Number 
I year every 7th year 50 21 
I year every 7th year 40 
I year every 7th year 60 2 
year every 7th year 667/s 2 


In addition to the twenty-six institutions recorded above one 
institution allows one semester every eighth semester or one-quarter 
every eighth quarter, with full salary in either case; and one allows 
one semester every seventh semester with 25 per cent of regular 
salary allowed. 

Sixteen of the twenty-six institutions represented in Table 2 
allow an alternative choice; all but one of these permit one semester 
every seventh year with full salary. The remaining one allows one 
term (approximately one-third year) every seventh year with full 
salary. 

The prevailing tendency seems to be to give a full year every 
seven years at one-half salary with a frequent choice of taking a 
semester every seventh year at full salary. Of two institutions 
which are seriously considering the introduction of sabbatical leave, 
one would permit a choice of one year every seventh year with fifty 
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per cent of full salary allowed, or one-half year every seventh year 
with full salary. The other proposes to allow one quarter every 
eighth quarter with full salary. 

Five institutions made statements in reference to earning money 
on leave. Two forbid it; three will not permit a professor to earn 
from other sources, while on leave, an amount which together with 
his allowance will exceed his regular full-time salary; one institu- 
tion requires the return of such sums as are received from his 
institution less the amounts necessary to cover travel and added 
living expenses or related costs incurred in such work at other 
institutions. Provision is made in one instance for keeping up 
the premiums on the retirement annuity of a member if he does 
likewise. 

(4) All but two of the institutions require the member on leave 
to return to duty for a period of one to three years. With his fail- 
ure to comply, the return of the leave-allowance is made mandatory 
by eight institutions. The self-protection of one institution is 
ensured by the exaction of a bond with personal securites to cover 
the money advanced. 

(5) In order that the leave may be of benefit to the various 
institutions as well as to the individual’s personal advancement 
there are various specifications as to the expenditure of time while 
away. The requirements consist of study in nineteen cases; 
research in eight; writing in nine; travel in fourteen; rest in two; 
recuperation and treatment for physical disability in one. Others 
merely state that the time should be used for professional advance- 
ment. Four institutions require that special reports be filed with 
the president or dean upon the return of a member, covering his 
professional activities while away. 

Summary: This investigation of fifty-two land-grant institutions 
reveals that provision for sabbatical leave exists in twenty-nine 
with several others definitely looking forward toward the establish- 
ment of the policy. Most institutions provide for one year of leave 
every seventh year with partial pay, but of these a considerable 
number allow an alternative of shorter leave on full pay. All but 
two institutions require the professor on leave to return for at least 
one year. The purposes of leave most frequently stated are for 
study and research or for general professional advancement. 
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AN EVALUATION OF BIARRITZ AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY’ 


By FRANCIS H. HORN 
The Johns Hopkins University 


It is now over two years since a remote corner of southern France 
underwent an American invasion that was unparalleled in the long 
history of French-American relations. For nine months the world 
famous resort of Biarritz on the Bay of Biscay became an American 
university town, where ten thousand American GI students, a 
faculty of five hundred instructors, and a service staff of two thou- 
sand additional officers and men passed a few weeks or months in 
what was termed at the outset “‘a unique venture in American 
higher education.” The phrase was used at the formal inaugura- 
tion of the Army’s Biarritz American University, or B.A.U. as it 
came to be called, by Dr. John Dale Russell, Dean of the Univer- 
sity, and now director of the Division of Higher Education in the 
U.S. Office of Education. ‘‘Whether this occasion,” declared Dean 
Russell, ‘“‘marks the establishment of a new pattern of higher educa- 
tion that may be of great significance in the future, or, on the con- 
trary, only an abortive effort which will in a short time be cloaked 
in oblivion, remains to be seen.”” Seven months later, at the exer- 
cises formally terminating its existence, Brigadier General Paul W. 
Thompson, who directed Army education activities in Europe, 
called B.A.U. ‘‘a wonderfully conceived and gloriously executed 
educational venture.” On that same occasion the Commandant, 
Brigadier General Samuel L. McCroskey, declared that the Uni- 
versity would “live as an exciting experiment in higher education, 
an experiment that succeeded with the odds against it, an adven- 
ture in achieving the impossible.” These statements were made 
by the two men most responsible to the Army for the operation of 

1 This article in a briefer form was presented at the meeting of the Education 


Section of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, in Boston, 
December 27, 1946. 
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the University; they could be expected to be generous with praise 
for the institution. Yet from the perspective of nearly two years, 
there seems little doubt of the essential truth of their statements. 
Short-lived as it was, Biarritz American University was certainly 
not an abortive venture; though it seems unlikely that it will set a 
new pattern of higher education, there is no doubt that what was 
done at Biarritz—and at its sister institution in Shrivenham, Eng- 
land—is of considerable significance to all those concerned with 
the future of higher education. 

This article will discuss that significance. It will consider these 
questions: 


1. Was B.A.U.a success? 
2. What made it a success and what would have made it more 
successful? 
3. What conclusions may be drawn from the experience of 
B.A.U. with regard to— 
a. Army sponsorship and operation of an institution of 
higher education? 
b. College and university education in general? 


There is some objective evidence bearing on these questions from 
investigations of faculty and student opinion carried on by the 
Research Section of the University under the direction of Professor 
(then Captain) Clarence R. Carpenter of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. This article makes extensive use of these data in the discus- 
sion of the success of B.A.U. The rest of the paper is a more sub- 
jective appraisal of the institution. It grows out of the writer’s 
association with the University from its earliest days in the Penta- 
gon Building in Washington to its last days in Biarritz, involving 
what was probably the closest and most sustained contact with the 
faculty of any individual in the University. It represents initial 
conclusions of a comprehensive study of B.A.U. in which the writer 
is still engaged. 


II 


No doubt many if not all toilers in the academic vineyard are 
acquainted with some of the facts about Biarritz American Uni- 
versity. The faculty, which came from approximately 170 col- 
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leges and universities, will talk about B.A.U., formally or infor- 
mally, at the slightest provocation. In addition there is now a 
fairly extensive bibliography of articles about B.A.U., and they are 
still appearing. However, it would seem appropriate to review 
briefly the highlights of B.A.U.’s organization and history. 

The University was part of the vast Army Education Program 
projected for the post-hostilities period as a result of the Army’s 
unfortunate experience with the morale of soldiers after the first 
World War. Its basic objectives, set forth officially as early as 
September 15, 1944, were (1) to assist in the maintenance of mili- 
tary discipline and morale, and (2) without delaying the separation 
from service of any individual, to prepare each man for his return 
to civilian life. The educational activities were intended primarily 
for men awaiting redeployment. 

At the apex of the educational program was the Army university 
center designed “‘to provide general, preprofessional, and profes- 
sional courses to qualified military personnel at college and uni- 
versity level.” Planning for the program had gone on simul- 
taneously in Washington and overseas. The European Theater 
determined to locate one Army university center in England and 
another in France, but little except planning was done until V-E 
Day. Then, in true Army fashion, heaven and earth had to be 
moved to try to establish a university for 4000 students in less than 
two months in England, in less than three in France. The opening 
dates were subsequently postponed several weeks, but it was noth- 
ing short of miraculous that the institutions opened when they did. 

The commandant was named right after the cessation of hostili- 
ties in May, 1945, recruitment of the faculty in the United States 
began at the end of the same month, and Biarritz was officially 
approved as the site for the French center on June 4. The English 
center at Shrivenham had the advantage of taking over an educa- 
tional plant that had been built to house a military school; in 
Biarritz there were only villas, hotels, casinos, and the usual com- 
mercial buildings. Some 240 of these were finally requisitioned to 
provide the University campus. The first Americans moved in 
late in June and the university began classes on August 20. After 
three terms of eight weeks each, educational activities were termi- 
nated on March 8, 1946. 
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During this short period of little more than two normal academic 
quarters, over 10,000 men and women were students at B.A.U. 
Registration was 3850 first term, 4200 second term, and 2245 third 
term, when enrollment was reduced one-half by direction of theater 
headquarters. Between 98 and 99 per cent of the students were 
men, and gI to 92 per cent were enlisted men and women. The 
median age of first-term students was twenty-three years, with 26 
per cent thirty or more; the group became somewhat younger by 
the third term, when the average age was between twenty-one and 
twenty-two, and only six per cent were over thirty. The change 
in age was also reflected in educational level. Fifty-eight per cent 
of first-term students had been to college and 12 per cent had 
graduated; the comparable figures third term were 56 per cent and 
8 percent. Eighty per cent first term and $9 per cent third term 
had been “under enemy fire.” The students came from every 
state in the union, and the second and third terms there were 165 
British, Canadian, Dutch, and French military students and forty- 
eight French civilian students. 

The faculty consisted of civilians, officers, and enlisted men. At 
its maximum strength first term, there were 281 instructors, 141 of 
whom were civilians, 101 officers, and 39 enlisted men. Thus the 
faculty was evenly divided between civilian and military person- 
nel. Third term the faculty consisted of 178 instructors, but the 
percentage of civilians was higher. In addition to the instructors, 
there was a varying number of enlisted assistants. Because of the 
turnover in the faculty, chiefly among the military personnel, there 
were slightly over 450 different individuals who served as instruc- 
tors or assistants during the three terms. 

Civilians were specially recruited in the United States, and about 
one-fourth of the officers also came from assignments within this 
country. All other military personnel came from the European 
Theater. The assembling of the faculty was one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks the university had to face. It is one of the most inter- 
esting aspects of the history of B.A.U., replete with even more than 
the usual amount of Army “snafu” and consequent frustration, but 
it must be passed over here. It should be said only that require- 
ments by subject and department were set up on the basis of an 
earlier poll of the educational interests of soldiers. It turned out, 
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however, that when the students arrived in Biarritz, their interests 
were different from what had been expected. As a result, the Uni- 
versity was overstaffed in some areas, such as education, mathe- 
matics, and physics, and greatly understaffed in other areas, partic- 
ularly the expressive fields of music, art, and the drama, but also in 
foreign languages, agriculture, and English composition. 

The faculty was organized into eight sections, each headed by a 
civilian chief: agriculture, commerce, education, engineering, fine 
arts, journalism, liberal arts, and science. These were divided 
into branches, representing the usual departmental categories. 
During each of the first two terms there were approximately 325 
different courses offered. In all three terms, 416 different courses 
were taught, a substantial academic program for any institution of 
comparable size. The great majority of courses were at the under- 
graduate level, 59 per cent at the junior college level. Since more 
than 10 per cent of the students were college graduates, it was also 
necessary to provide advanced courses. Students normally car- 
ried three subjects, each of which ordinarily met five times a 
week. Three hours of credit was granted for the usual course. 
The Tuttle Committee has recommended transfer credit at the 
rate of two and one half semester hours, but many colleges and 
universities are granting the full three hours. 

The University was organized under a commandant, who was in 
effect the president. A civilian dean served him as academic ad- 
viser. Educational activities were the responsibility of the Aca- 
demic Division, in charge of an Army officer; in actual practice, 
however, a great deal of the work with the faculty concerning the 
educational program and the instructor’s personal problems was 
handled by the dean’s office. Work with students was primarily in 
the hands of a special counseling section of four officers and one 
civilian, assisted by fifty faculty advisers. These instructors were 
relieved of one-third of their teaching responsibilities to give them 
adequate time for assisting students. 

The other activities of the University, such as housing, messing, 
transportation, record keeping, medical attention, and recreation, 
were the responsibility of other divisions of the University in charge 
of Army officers. Some fifteen hundred officers and men were 
engaged in these overhead activities, in addition to fifteen hundred 
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to two thousand French civilian employees and seven hundred fifty 
German prisoners of war. The French met a substantial portion 
of the cost of these overhead activities through reverse lend-lease. 

In view of the short life of B.A.U. and of the unusual amount of 
energy and effort that went into it, one is compelled to ask if this 
educational experiment was worth while. The rest of this article 
will endeavor to provide an answer to that question. 


III 


The evaluation of any project must be made first in terms of its 
objectives. In the case of the Army university centers there are 
two sets of objectives which must be considered—the official objec- 
tives established by the Army and those personal ones which im- 
pelled soldiers to become students at one of the centers. The 
former, as has been indicated, were to maintain military discipline 
and morale and to prepare the soldier for eventual return to civil 
life. All the evidence indicates that from these points of view 
B.A.U. was an undoubted success. 

Good conduct characterized the soldier-students in Biarritz. 
General McCroskey told the third-term group that B.A.U. stu- 
dents had set a pattern of behavior that was the best the European 
Theater had seen. Time and Newsweek commented on this fact, 
and the correspondent for the latter magazine declared that Biar- 
ritz was the one bright spot in French-American relations. Stu- 
dents in Biarritz gave the MP’s little trouble. There was a mini- 
mum of black market activity. Under a relaxed system of mili- 
tary discipline, infractions were mostly minor violations of uniform 
regulations. 

The response of the students to the program is an indication of 
their high morale. The almost universal opinion of faculty mem- 
bers was that these were the most responsive students they had 
ever had. Many declared that B.A.U. students were the best they 
had ever taught. The opinion surveys asked the faculty for their 
reaction toward their students in terms of general attitudes toward 
their studies, “‘such as interest in their courses, degree of applica- 
tion, promptness in completing assignments, etc.” Concerning 
first-term students, 20 per cent of the faculty rated them superior, 
62 per cent excellent, and 8 per cent average. None rated them 
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unsatisfactory or very unsatisfactory. Ten per cent did not reply 
to the question. Concerning third-term students, who were less 
mature and had less educational background than the first-term 
students, 16 per cent of the faculty rated them superior, 57 per 
cent excellent, and 24 per cent average. None rated them unsatis- 
factory, but one per cent rated them very unsatisfactory. Two 
per cent did not reply to the question. 

A survey of a representative sample of 431 men made during the 
third week of the first term showed that 78 per cent liked B.A.U. 
“very well” and Ig per cent “‘fairly well.” Only two per cent did 
not like it and one per cent were undecided. Eighty per cent said 
they would recommend B.A.U. highly to a buddy, 16 per cent that 
they would tell him it was okay, and less than one half per cent that 
they would tell him to stay away. 

At the end of the seventh week of the first term, 2775 students, 
almost all then remaining at B.A.U., completed an opinion ques- 
tionnaire. Of this group 50 per cent said their experience at 
B.A.U. had been “very valuable” and 45 per cent “valuable,” four 
per cent said it was “‘not very valuable,” and only eight students 
declared it was a waste of time. A similar study completed on the 
last day of the third term by 1800 of the 2150 students (84 per 
cent) showed that 51 per cent considered the experience very 
valuable, 43 per cent valuable, three per cent not very valuable, 
and one per cent of no value—a waste of time. It is doubtful if 
colleges and universities in the United States could boast of ap- 
proximately 9§ per cent satisfied students. 

This general approval of the B.A.U. experience could have re- 
sulted only if students received what they had come for or obtained 
other values they considered equally beneficial. The surveys 
asked students if they had accomplished the main purpose for 
which they had come to B.A.U. Eijghty-one per cent of first-term 
students and 85 per cent of third-term students replied yes, 34 per 
cent and 40 per cent, respectively, stating “‘very satisfactorily,” 
the rest “‘satisfactorily.” Nine and six per cent said “no, not very 
satisfactorily,” two and one per cent said “‘no, not at all.” Seven 
and six per cent were not sure and one and two per cent did not 
answer, 

Studies were made of the reasons for which students came to 
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B.A.U. and of the actual values they received. The results need 
not be summarized, but the research staff concluded that “the 
expectations and anticipations of soldiers who came to Biarritz 
American University were more than realized by their work and 
study, and by the opportunities and facilities they found at Biar- 
ritz. Thus, from the viewpoints of B.A.U. soldier-students the 
University accomplished its mission.” 


IV 


The above data demonstrate unmistakably that Biarritz Ameri- 
can University was a success in terms of both the original objec- 
tives of its Army planners, and the objectives of the students who 
came to take advantage of its educational opportunities. What 
were the reasons for this remarkable success? 

Above all other reasons was the nature of the faculty. The pri- 
mary consideration in the selection of the civilian faculty was teach- 
ing ability. Accomplishment in research was not a determining 
factor, although many B.A.U. instructors had distinguished re- 
search records in their fields. The faculty, especially the civilian 
and military instructors chosen in the United States prior to July 1, 
1945, was a highly selected group. Dean Russell, whose broad 
experience in and study of the field of higher education made him 
well qualified to judge, declared in his opening address, ‘‘Few of the 
most eminent institutions in the United States, after decades of 
existence, can boast of a group of teachers of such general, all- 
round capability.” 

In addition to its high caliber, the faculty developed a remark- 
able spirit and devotion to duty. As one instructor wrote, “We 
were all friends, united in a common project, holding a common 
aim, joined by a common purpose.” ‘The result was an unusual 
satisfaction with their work, which was reflected in their teaching. 

The high caliber of the students is the second most important 
reason for the success of the University. There were no compli- 
cated selection procedures at work; graduation from high school, 
or its equivalent, and a desire to come to B.A.U. were the only 
requirements. Students made application for the University to 


1 Research Studies, Biarritz American University, Information and Education 
Branch, United States Forces, European Theater, June 1, 1946, p. 24. 
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their unit education officers, and if they were qualified, if there was 
a place within the unit’s quota—which was set up by theater head- 
quarters on the basis of soldier strength—and if they could be 
spared, they came. There were but few cases of the old Army 
practice of ordering men to attend a school in order to fill the unit’s 
quota. 

The soldiers’ interest in education—now so clearly demonstrated 
throughout the country—apparently acted as a natural selective 
process, because on the whole the men who came to B.A.U. were 
an excellent group of students. 

No intelligence tests were given students while at B.A.U. The 
only basis for comparison of mental ability is the Army General 
Classification Test, which provides the best available approxima- 
tion to an I.Q. The median score for all inductees on this test is 
100 and the highest possible score is 163. A score of 110 is re- 
quired for admission to officer candidate school. Second term at 
B.A.U., the average score was 122.39. Out of approximately 4000 
students, 135 had scores of 145 or more, and only 185, or about 
five per cent, had a score of less than 99. 

In addition to being well equipped mentally for this educational 
experience, B.A.U. students were more mature than the average 
college student and they had an unusual seriousness of purpose. 
They were not interested in a holiday at Biarritz, though few places 
on earth are better suited for it. Only two per cent of first-term 
students indicated that the most important reason for their coming 
to B.A.U. was to get rest and relaxation; another one per cent 
indicated that they had been impelled to come primarily to see the 
southwestern part of France. Third term the figures were four 
per cent and one per cent, respectively. Except for these few 
students and an additional four per cent first term and eight per 
cent second, who gave as the most important reason that they pre- 
ferred coming to B.A.U. to what they were doing in their units, all 
other students came primarily for some valid educational objec- 
tive. Their response to their studies is proof of their seriousness of 
purpose. 

B.A.U. students, then, were a selected group in terms of ability, 
maturity, and purpose. Under the instruction of a superior group 
of teachers such as made up the B.A.U. faculty, there was a prom- 
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ise of unusually successful results. But even with this combina- 
tion of students and faculty, the enterprise might have proved a 
dismal failure under less sympathetic Army administration. A 
liberal and intelligent Army administration, particularly locally, 
was the third reason for the success of B.A.U. In the writer’s 
opinion, little favorable comment can be made about the attitude 
of theater headquarters toward the Army university centers; even 
when it is granted that they were facing tremendous problems 
occasioned by redeployment and the occupation, so that the uni- 
versity centers were a minor operation, more sympathetic treat- 
ment should have been accorded those who were struggling to make 
the centers asuccess. More credit must be give to the Information 
and Education Division which directed the operation; its inten- 
tions were good, although in the face of the negative attitude of 
higher headquarters, it frequently was unable to carry them out 
satisfactorily. But the Division was responsible for two major 
policies, set up in the planning stages, and at least approved by 
theater headquarters, which contributed considerably to the suc- 
cess of B.A.U. The first of these was the determination that the 
Army university centers would use both enlisted men and officers 
as instructors, thus helping to create a more democratic situation 
than is customary in the Army. The second was the provision for 
freedom of choice for the student. He had no required subjects. 
He could follow his own interests and desires, so long as he was 
reasonably well qualified to carry the courses and the classes were 
not full at the time he registered. 

These policies might have been poorly carried out locally. As 
it was, Biarritz was fortunate in the choice of its commandant and 
of his selection of key officers for important administrative posts. 
Their administration was not without faults, and B.A.U. might 
have been a still greater success than it was. However, it is doubt- 
ful if anywhere in the Regular Army an officer could have been 
found who would have administered B.A.U. more sympathetically. 
General McCroskey was responsible for three policies which were 
very important factors in the success of the University. The first 
was the determination to create an atmosphere at Biarritz as 
nearly like that of a civilian educational institution as possible. 
Consequently, there was a relaxation of military discipline. Men 
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were required to wear the uniform properly and to salute; other- 
wise their standard of conduct was to be that of any gentleman. 
There were no military formations—a contrast with the center at 
Shrivenham, where students had to stand reveille. Similarly, it 
was the commandant’s desire to have solidiers treated as individ- 
uals, not merely as bodies, and not just as members of a group. 
The approach to their problems was on an individual and personal 
basis—a new experience for most men in the Army. 

Two other administration policies had considerable effect upon 
the success of B.A.U. One was academic freedom for the faculty. 
Instructors have called the University a “paradise of academic free- 
dom.” The dean of the third term made B.A.U.’s academic free- 
dom the subject of his commencement address, in which he de- 
clared, “‘No restriction of academic freedom of any kind whatso- 
ever has been imposed upon any member of the faculty.” Al- 
though the writer does not believe that instructors were as com- 
pletely free as these pronouncements would indicate, there is little 
doubt that all faculty members were at least as free as they were 
on their own campuses and many of them freer. In any case, 
academic freedom was a conscious policy of the commandant, and 
the results were important for the success of the University. 

Finally, the commandant was responsible for the policy that 
French-American relations should be cordial. The pleasant rela- 
tions existing between the University and the local populace and 
between the faculty and students and intellectual and educational 
leaders all over France did much to enrich their experience at Biar- 
ritz for many if not all B.A.U. students. 

There were two other reasons for the success of B.A.U. which 
should be mentioned. One was its location at Biarritz. The men 
and women who came to B.A.U. enjoyed to the full its many attrac- 
tions, but they did not succumb to its blandishments. The charm 
of Biarritz or the hold that it gets on one need not be described 
here, but any former B.A.U.-er will be eager to describe it. 

Finally, there was created at Biarritz an indefinable spirit, com- 
pounded of all the things that made B.A.U. what it was, which has 
left its mark on everyone who shared in the enterprise and which 
was an important aspect of its success. It touched students, 
faculty, and overhead personnel alike. After only two months at 
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Biarritz, students greeted former instructors and colleagues like the 
old grads of any ivy-covered and tradition-hallowed institution. 
There was a remarkable esprit de corps on the part of the faculty. 
This spirit permeated the whole institution. It was partly the 
result of the success of the institution; but it was also partly re- 
sponsible for that success. 

These then were the elements in the success of this unique ven- 
ture in higher education: an excellent faculty of good teachers, 
devoted to their work and inspired by the exciting response of their 
students; a student body of good ability, unusual maturity, and 
exceptional seriousness of purpose; a sympathetic and intelligent 
Army administration that established sound and liberal policies, 
particularly regarding freedom for students and faculty; an agree- 
able and stimulating physical environment in one of the most 
delightful spots in the world; and a “B.A.U. spirit” that infused 
and enriched the whole B.A.U. experience. 


B.A.U. succeeded so well, when it might have been such a colos- 
sal failure, that one is inclined to forget that it might have been 
even more of a success. Looking back on such a pleasant experi- 
ence, faculty and students tend to forget the shortcomings, the 
frustration, the general “‘snafu” that handicapped their activities 
and limited the success of the University. These should not be 
overlooked, however, in an evaluation of B.A.U. Only the most 
important of them will be mentioned. 

First of all, there should have been more advanced planning and 
it should have proceeded beyond the paper stage before V-E Day. 
Many problems might have been avoided if the details of the Uni- 
versity had been planned more carefully and consistently from the 
beginning. War Department and theater planning should also 
have gone beyond the blueprint stage. The site should have been 
selected and necessary plans made for its adaptation for a univer- 
sity center; some of the faculty, particularly the civilian deans, 
section chiefs, and department heads, should have been tentatively 
selected earlier, and given more than the month they had to gather 
most of the civilian faculty; the individual instructor should have 
had more than the usual forty-eight hours to decide on participat- 
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ing in the venture and to get ready for his departure; more time 
should have been given to curriculum planning and the determina- 
tion of needed supplies—the theoretical stockpiling of academic 
supplies should have been realized so far as possible. B.A.U. 
proved that an institution of higher learning can be built almost 
overnight—but it need not have been so. 

The operation of B.A.U. would have been improved by greater 
coordination of the agencies responsible for the University—par- 
ticularly in the recruitment of the faculty and the procurement of 
supplies. The I. and E. Division in Washington and the I. and E. 
Division in Europe had only the slightest of contacts. It was a 
case literally of the left hand not knowing what the right hand was 
doing. Washington continued to select faculty on the original 
basis of departmental needs long after the first-term enrollment 
and the instructors provided from the theater made the basis obso- 
lete. 

The failure to coordinate was even worse in the field of supply. 
B.A.U. was handicapped more seriously from lack of supplies than 
from any other single cause. Even when all allowances are made 
for the fact that B.A.U. with its 6000 personnel was a small opera- 
tion in terms of an Army in Europe of over 3,000,000 men, there 
was little excuse for the supply situation. The cost of supplies was 
no consideration. The holdup was availability of supplies, normal 
Army red tape with its “through-channels” procedures, and a lack 
of cooperation, if not downright hostility, on the part of some sup- 
ply personnel. Instructors were often without needed supplies 
and had to go to extraordinary efforts to make up the lack. In 
some cases, this proved impossible and the instruction suffered. In 
a few cases first-term courses had to be canceled. 

The Army attempts to routinize as many operations as possible. 
It sets up Army regulations to govern its activities, and imple- 
ments them with an SOP—Standard Operating Procedure. But 
a university was something unique for the Army. There was no 
SOP and no time to make one so that the unimaginative supply 
personne! would know what to do. One example will indicate 
what happened. The theater branch finally located considerable 
needed equipment in some warehouses and requisitioned it in the 
usual fashion for the educational program. After weeks of delay 
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the requisition was disapproved because, though the equipment 
was available for use, it was Special Services equipment, and there- 
fore for recreational and not educational purposes. So the same 
requisition went back through the same interminable channels with 
the indication that the equipment was for the entertainment pro- 
gram, whereupon it was approved. Army red tape was cut on the 
procurement of faculty; there was no valid reason why it could not 
have been cut on the procurement of supplies. The Army secured 
a first-rate faculty and then tied its hands by failing to provide it 
more abundantly with the tools for teaching, and even with some 
of the ordinary nonacademic needs like heating and transportation, 
to make its work most effective. 

There is one additional factor which handicapped the function- 
ing of B.A.U. and which appeared at the time to be unnecessary 
and still appears so. That was the constantly changing decisions 
regarding the future of the University. Early in October it was 
announced that B.A.U. would close after the second term, at the 
end of December. From then until it finally closed in March there 
was no certainty as to its future status. This had a particularly 
adverse effect upon the civilian faculty, a number of whom were 
under twelve-month contracts and many of whom had been assured 
that they would be utilized for a full year and had made their 
plans accordingly. Even after a decision regarding the continu- 
ance of the University for a third term had been made, decisions 
from theater headquarters regarding the size of the institution 
were changed several times. In December the writer was sent to 
Shrivenham to select faculty members for the third term, on the 
basis that the B.A.U. enrollment would be 3000. Shortly after he 
returned, he was called to Frankfort to draw up faculty require- 
ments for an enrollment of only 1000 students. The day he 
arrived, the figure had jumped to 2000. This type of experience 
is not unusual in the Army, but it made the job of the faculty at 
Biarritz much more difficult than it needed to have been. 


VI 


Having considered the nature of the success of B.A.U. and 
pointed out some of the factors that limited or adversely affected 
its success, the writer should now like to draw certain conclusions 
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from this experiment in the field of higher education, and to point 
out certain lessons from its operations concerning Army sponsor- 
ship of higher education and concerning higher education in gen- 
eral. 

At the outset it should be stated that it is improbable that any 
other agency—public or private—could have set up the two Army 
university centers on such a large scale in such a short time and 
made them the success they were. The unlimited resources at the 
Army’s disposal, its power to command, its prestige as a result of 
having successfully terminated the European phase of the war— 
these conditions made the establishment of B.A.U. possible. It is 
unfortunate that these advantages could not have been utilized 
more wisely. 

In spite of the fact that probably only the Army could have 
operated B.A.U. as it did, it may be said that B.A.U. was a success 
to the degree that it approximated a civilian institution. Its 
virtues were civilian virtues, alien to Army ways of doing things. 
The more B.A.U. got away from Army procedures, the more suc- 
cessful it became. It is true that an Army officer was responsible 
for trying to de-militarize the University. As has been indicated, 
it would be difficult to find Regular Army officers—there were only 
five in key positions—more sympathetic toward a program of 
higher education for soldiers. But the system was too strong even 
for them. They were faced with arbitrary decisions from higher 
headquarters, they were not consulted in important matters affect- 
ing the University, and, by long Army training, they were not dis- 
posed to argue against decisions from higher headquarters made by 
higher-ranking officers. It should be remarked, moreover, that in 
the usual military tradition, as soon as the kinks had been ironed 
out of the operation, as soon as B.A.U. was rolling quite smoothly, 
the Army closed the University. 

Faculty reaction to Army procedures is revealing. First term, 
88 per cent of the instructors said they had learned nothing of value 
for use in their civilian work from Army procedures or practice. 
Third term the figure was 78 per cent. Of the 22 per cent who 
learned something of value, most of the items mentioned were 
strictly B.A.U.-developed procedures, such as the registration and 
counseling systems; others were of practical but scarcely com- 
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mendable value, such as “learning to pass the buck’’; only a very 
few were strictly Army procedures, such as administrative organi- 
zation, inchannel communications, etc. The typical Army aspects 
of B.A.U.’s operation were admittedly of little or no value to in- 
structors. 

There are several implications which may be drawn from these 
facts. First, should there be another conflict—which God forbid— 
leaving a situation facing the Army similar to the one in Europe 
after the cessation of hostilities, it would be wise to send the small 
numbers of men who would otherwise be accommodated in Army 
university centers back to civilian institutions in the United 
States. Only 18,000 students were involved at the two centers in 
a period of seven months. Almost all could have been carried in 
one sailing of the Queen Elizabeth. Some equitable system of 
selection could have been worked out for special redeployment of 
these men. 

On the other hand, if there are to be opportunities in higher 
education and universities are established for the purpose, they 
should be operated as civilian institutions, with a civilian adminis- 
tration having Army authority. There would have to be some 
military authority present, but it should be subordinated to the 
civilian administration. In this connection, the writer should like 
to record his conviction that opportunities for higher education 
similar to those provided in the Army university centers should be 
provided soldiers in the Army of Occupation. The present com- 
mand schools are generally providing desirable educational serv- 
ices but they should be supplemented by opportunities comparable 
to those offered at Biarritz and Shrivenham. If activities are set 
up, they should be civilian controlled and operated. 

There is one more comment the writer should like to make with- 
out elaboration in connection with Army sponsorship in the field 
of higher education. There has been considerable discussion of 
educational opportunities in connection with Army plans for uni- 
versal military training. In this or any other Army training pro- 
gram, educational activities at the college level should be left to 
educational institutions. 

What conclusions may be drawn from the experience for higher 
education in general? There is nothing unique or wholly new to 
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be learned from B.A.U. But B.A.U. does provide new evidence 
regarding certain aspects of education that is of value and that 
may well be considered by colleges and universities. 

First of all, B.A.U. demonstrates anew the well-known but some- 
times overlooked principle that education is made successful by 
good teachers and responsive students. The essential truth of the 
Mark Hopkins formula for education was clearly evident at Biar- 
ritz. It is particularly important that this fact be remembered 
today in view of the tremendous expansion planned in the physical 
plant and equipment of colleges and universities. In the five-year 
period beginning in 1947, the four-year institutions of higher educa- 
tion in America, excluding junior colleges, are planning to spend 
not less than one and one-half billion dollars for these purposes. 
It should be remembered that there should be a comparable in- 
crease in instructional staff if the total educational program is not 
to suffer. In such increase, administrators should seek for men 
and women who are stimulating teachers. 

The B.A.U. experiment confirms the importance of motivation 
for successful educational results. Men and women came to 
B.A.U. not because their parents wanted them to go to college, not 
to make a fraternity or to play football, not because of social pres- 
sure or the absence of economic pressure—they came because of 
certain well-defined educational goals. As has been pointed out, 
only a few B.A.U. students came for the ride; the great majority 
meant business, and they got results in spite of the many distrac- 
tions of Biarritz. As everyone knows, colleges and universities 
all over the country are finding this true of veterans in general. 
But these institutions should now be studying how to improve the 
motivation of students once they return to their normal prewar 
sources of students. 

In connection with motivation, one must consider the impor- 
tance of the freedom given students at B.A.U. There were no 
curriculums, no required courses, no degrees. Students chose 
their courses in terms of their individual needs and desires. Ad- 
visers were there to help the student plan his program wisely, but 
except to see that he did not choose a course either too elementary 
or too advanced the student had complete freedom of choice. He 
could take his courses in one restricted field or in three different 
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and unrelated departments. But he appears to have chosen 
wisely and to have profited more than does the average college 
student from his courses. The practical implications of this policy 
for the regular college program are uncertain. Certainly the tend- 
ency today is for increased prescription of courses, particularly to 
meet the demands for general education. Perhaps the B.A.U. 
evidence points the need for greater, not less freedom. Certainly, 
however, it underlines the importance of an extensive program of 
adult education in this country designed to meet the needs and 
interests of mature individuals. 

It should also be remembered that freedom for the student ex- 
tended to complete freedom from economic pressure. At the Army 
university centers the student was completely subsidized, so that 
he had no financial worries springing from his education. Not 
only was he fed, housed, clothed, supplied, and entertained by the 
Army, he was paid his regular Army salary so long as he remained 
a student. The B.A.U. experience certainly scotched the old con- 
tention that one must pay for one’s education if it is to mean any- 
thing. The implications for regular colleges and universities are 
challenging at least. Whether or not institutions or benefactors 
can be found to provide completely free education to selected 
students remains to be seen. In any case, one need have no fear 
that greater subsidization of serious students will be detrimental to 
the students. 

If students were free from certain pressures characteristic of the 
usual college experience, instructors were nearly equally so, with 
the same beneficial results. To many it was financially desirable 
to come to B.A.U., so that at least their overseas experience did 
not increase the ever-present financial problems that plague most 
academic personnel. The unique feature of the faculty situation 
at Biarritz, however, was the absence of the usual distinctions that 
characterize an academic environment. There were no rank dis- 
tinctions based upon academic status. All were “instructors,” 
civilians and military personnel alike. All civilians were supposed 
to be addressed as “Mister,” although the “Doctor” title tended 
to reassert itself the older the University grew. There were no 
faculty promotions, so that personal jealousies and rivalries did not 
enter the picture. There were likewise no departmental jealousies 
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or rivalries. Departments did not compete for students or ad- 
ministrative attention. In fact, departmental partitions scarcely 
existed. In addition, the faculty was free from any pressure to do 
research or to publish. 

A number of men were stimulated to initiate original work, but 
the desire was spontaneous. Almost all instructors welcomed this 
respite from the demands of original scholarship, and were happy 
to devote all their energies to their teaching and their students. 
Finally, there was the important factor of academic freedom; the 
instructor had freedom in and responsibility for his courses. There 
was no dictation from above or interference with his teaching. 

These conditions favorable to teaching, combined with the ex- 
ceptional environment at Biarritz and the unusual response from 
students, stimulated many instructors to do the best teaching they 
had ever done. Any number of them have declared that it was the 
most satisfying experience of their career. Whether these condi- 
tions can be duplicated in the usual college and university is ques- 
tionable. Surely, the absence of rank distinctions deserves con- 
sideration. Less departmentalization and more institutional as 
against departmental loyalty would appear to have desirable re- 
sults. 

The necessity for academic freedom if a teacher is to do his best 
work is once more demonstrated by the B.A.U. experiment. 
Finally, there are practical implications in the fact that many 
instructors seemed to have had their richest teaching experience 
at Biarritz. ‘‘An occasional change of environment,” Dr. Russell 
has concluded, “possibly effected by exchange arrangements, 
would be stimulating to the great majority of American college 
and university professors.” 

In view of the fact that instructors found their teaching experi- 
ence so satisfying at Biarritz, it is pertinent to ask about their 
teaching procedures. This is the subject of a thorough study by 
Dr. James G. Umstattd of the University of Texas, who was Dean 
of B.A.U. the third term.?. Thus, only two or three items concern- 
ing teaching methods and procedures will be mentioned. There 

1 Russell, John Dale, “Lessons from the Army Universities in Europe,” North 


Central Association Quarterly, Vol. XX, April 1946, p. 295. 
? BAU in Action, Austin, Texas, 1947. 
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was much less formal lecturing than is customary in most institu- 
tions; most classes were small, generally twenty to twenty-five 
students (a fact that alone makes B.A.U. seem like an academic 
paradise to presently overloaded professors, and a factor of some 
consequence in the success of B.A.U.), so that most classes were 
conducted on an informal basis with a good deal of student partici- 
pation. Then there was extensive use made of field trips. These 
made up for much of the lack of printed materials. A catalogue 
of the number of field trips taken weekly at Biarritz would be a 
revelation to many American professors and students whose ac- 
tivity never takes them beyond the classroom and the laboratory 
or the library. The implications for college practice here are 
obvious. 

There are two other implications from B.A.U. that deserve con- 
sideration by those interested in higher education. They can only 
be mentioned here. Biarritz has been called the first national uni- 
versity; its students came from every state in the Union. The 
Federal government was footing the entire bill. B.A.U. was an 
institution of higher learning completely supported and operated 
by the government. The institution was a success. Does it 
point the way toward further incursions of the Federal government 
into the field of higher education? 

If B.A.U. was a national university, it was also an international 
one, especially the second and third terms, with the presence of the 
various foreign groups. Out of B.A.U. came renewed demands for 
a permanent international university. Specific proposals for such 
an institution in France were developed by a group of B.A.U. in- 
structors and representative Frenchmen, but seem to have been 
side-tracked. B.A.U. proved that an American institution abroad 
to serve Americans rather than nationals of the country, after the 
tradition of our many fine missionary institutions, is a practicable 
undertaking, and that the admixture of students from other coun- 
tries is desirable. At atime when the need for international under- 
standing is so great, the contribution of an institution like B.A.U. 
is highly significant. A study of student attitudes revealed that 
approximately one half of B.A.U. students believed their attitudes 
toward the French had been improved by their B.A.U. experience. 
This is in itself an important contribution of Biarritz American 
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University. If the experience of the University serves to stimu- 
late thinking about the need for international universities, and 
such institutions are established as a result, this will be one of the 
most important results of B.A.U. 

There are other outcomes of the experience at Biarritz which 
might be discussed, mostly by-products of the institution, like the 
promotion of French-American relations. These are of great im- 
portance in the final evaluation of Biarritz American University, 
but they are not especially significant in this tentative evaluation 
of the experiment at Biarritz. B.A.U. provided an unforgettable 
experience for everyone who was there. The causes for its success 
bear studying; they have important implications at this time when 
the basis and program of higher education are being re-examined. 
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THE RELIGIOUS BASIS OF BROTHERHOOD 


By EDWARD J. HEFFRON 


National Conference of Christians and Jews 


Editor’s Note: This article by Dr. Heffron is published as a 
contribution to the observance of Brotherhood Week—February 
22-29, 1948-—which is being sponsored by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. The Bulletin considers it a privilege to 
have a part in the observance of this significant week by bringing 
to the attention of its readers the philosophy of the Conference. 


The National Conference of Christians and Jews is interested in 
helping to create justice, understanding, amity and cooperation 
among the three major religious faiths in this country. It is 
appropriate, therefore, that the whole undertaking should be 
pitched on a religious plane, as it is. 

Whether a completely secular good-will movement would work 
temporarily, provided a sufficient proportion of our people lent 
themselves to it, 1am not sure. But I am sure that a good many 
of our people would not lend themselves to it and that even if they 
did it would not continue to work indefinitely. Catholics would 
not cooperate on that basis, I am confident, and I doubt if Ortho- 
dox Jews or Evangelical Protestants would. 

But even if they would, such an undertaking would not long 
survive. Why? Because there would be no adequate sanction. 
Most people, I suppose, have a general preference for good will. 
They have some instinct for neighborliness and friendliness. And 
in the absence of political or economic pressure, misleading propa- 
ganda, or bad traditions, this may for the moment suffice. But 
bad traditions are everywhere about us, political and economic 
pressures are all too prevalent, and misleading propaganda is 
rarely wanting. Take the matter of tradition. I don’t think our 
Southern friends will take offense if I say that the Southerner of 
instinctive good will, who is influenced by many traditions, good 
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and bad, growing out of the Reconstruction Period and otherwise, 
is going to need a good deal more than his instincts to lead him to 
be just to all his neighbors. And the Northerner too, for that 
matter. For only a consistent, integrated philosophy can over- 
come the half-conscious or unconscious effects of an all-pervading 
tradition; and a consistent, integrated philosophy cannot be 
built on mere instinct, on “good feeling.” 

Examples of the effect of evil propaganda and of economic or 
political pressure might also be drawn from the American scene; 
but the outstanding example in the modern world is to be found in 
Germany. Of course there were some anti-Semites in pre-Hitler 
Germany, just as there are some anti-Semites in the United States 
today. But there were many people of good will, too. What 
happened to millions of them when Hitler turned the thumbscrews 
of economic and political pressure, aided and abetted by vicious 
propaganda, I need not tell you. Some of the people who were 
warped by this all inclusive, 24-hour a day campaign were prac- 
ticing Christians. But they were the more culpable because they 
should have known better. The man who did not have a hard 
core of Christian principle to guide him, who had only an instinc- 
tive feeling of neighborliness and friendliness, was without ade- 
quate defenses against the Hitlerian blandishments and pressures. 
The informed Christian did have such defenses, and to the extent 
to which he failed to use them he was the more blameworthy. 

However, on balance, we know that the Christian defenses 
worked—not as thoroughly as they should have, I admit. 
But they worked. So eminent and well-qualified an observer as 
Albert Einstein has testified that when the Hitlerian madness de- 
scended upon the people of Germany, most of the educators, the 
civic leaders, and the businessmen gave in without resistance, and 
only the religious leaders, Protestant and Catholic, stood out in 
any considerable numbers against it. Why? Because they were 
the only ones who had firm, deeply rooted, immutable principles 
as opposed to pragmatic formulae and rules of convenience. 
William Zukerman, of the Fewish Morning Telegraph, offered 
testimony in a like vein in a recent issue of Ladies Home Fournal. 

What is true of Christians, in this respect, is true of Jews. 
They will be able to resist the temptations to hatred and brutality 
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that periodically afflict all mankind, in direct proportion to the 
strength and stability of their religious moorings. An example 
of this is the resolution adopted by the group of religious leaders 
recently gathered together at Seelisberg, Switzerland, including 
many prominent representatives of Judaism, condemning “‘acts 
of violence and terrorism” in Palestine. 

Why is religion the only secure foundation for an enduring 
code of brotherhood? Wouldn’t a common acceptance of the 
principles of democracy achieve the same objective? I submit 
that it would not. If by “democracy” one means literal democ- 
racy, rule of the demos or crowd, it is obvious it wouldn’t work— 
for that would be mob rule, with no safeguards for the minority. 
And the minority might have pretty slim pickings when it came 
to enjoying the fruits of justice, understanding, and amity. 

If by “democracy” one means the American brand, one immedi- 
ately comes face to face with the fact that our basic institutions 
have a religious foundation from which they are inseparable. 
Our Founding Fathers wanted to protect minority rights, and 
they knew this could not be done if plenary power were conferred 
upon the majority. In that case the minority would get whatever 
rights it was to enjoy by will of the majority; and the majority 
could change its will. What the majority gave, the majority 
could take away. So the Founding Fathers predicated the 
existence of inalienable rights inherent in all men, whether of the 
majority or of the minority, rights which no man or any combina- 
tion of men could alienate. 

The source of such rights could be found in no man, in no group 
of men—in no President or King or Congress. To be beyond the 
reach of all men, these rights must be derived from a source beyond 
men, beyond nature, from a supernatural source. So the Founding 
Fathers wrote: ‘‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that among these are Life, Liberty, 
and the pursuit of Happiness.” 

No, democracy is not enough; and even democracy—fair, 
decent, workable American democracy—is definitely and ex- 
plicitly founded on God. 
iy Just as the minority is protected from invasion of its liberty by a 
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system of God-derived rights, so the majority is safeguarded 
from falling into unwitting aggression against minority freedom. 
This is merely looking at both sides of the same medal, of course; 
but the reverse side is as important as the obverse. Because, as 
I said at the outset, most people do not want to do evil things— 
more often than otherwise they stumble and blunder into them in 
blind or half-blind submission to misleading propaganda, political 
pressure, economic power, or in servitude to tradition. Thus the 
majority really needs protection, too—protection against itself 
and its blind or blinding leaders. 

Very well, someone says, if we can’t build justice, understanding, 
and amity on democracy, let’s build it on plain common sense. 
Each one of us wants to be treated justly, understandingly, 
amicably, but we know our neighbors are not likely to accord us 
such treatment unless we reciprocate in kind. Therefore, on 
plain, pragmatic, selfish grounds, it behooves us to be good neigh- 
bors. Good neighbors to all our neighbors, which, now that we 
live in One World, means all mankind. 

The deficiencies of such a basis for brotherhood ought to be 
fairly apparent. Theoretically, it sounds all right; practically, 
it is unrealistic. It is so pragmatic it is impractical. The fact 
that, in the real world, we do have bigots, slanderers, liars, crooks, 
and even murderers—some of them occasionally from the higher 
social and educational levels of society—shows this to be an un- 
pleasant but an unavoidable fact. And even theoretically, it is 
not enough—because it is predicated completely and exclusively 
on fear of the temporal consequences, which in turn depend on 
whether one gets caught. If everyone in the community steals, 
the property of all of us, including my property, will be insecure. 
If no one steals, everyone will be advantaged, including me. But 
I will be still more advantaged if everyone can be persuaded not 
to steal except myself. I will then be able to enjoy the security 
deriving from their honesty and the loot deriving from my dis- 
honesty. So also with bigotry and hate. For purposes of self- 
protection I must, under the pragmatic formula, profess to be 
free of bigotry and hate. But I can still get in my dirty digs in 
the dark, or color my bigotry and hate so as to appear to be some- 
thing else—which is the common way with the bad neighbor, the 
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anti-Semite, the anti-Catholic, and all the rest. ‘Some of my 
best friends are Jews!” 

Or if that reasoning seems a little too complex, even far-fetched, 
consider this: That the pragmatic argument falls down when it 
comes to the case of a preponderant majority afflicting a helpless 
minority. There, in fact, it may even work in reverse. If I 
belong to the majority I may derive certain selfish advantages 
from oppressing the minority. I will be able to avoid the neces- 
sity of having to compete with them in the business and social 
world, even in the educational world. I will be able to bid in 
their services cheaper than those of my fellows—perhaps even 
get them to do the menial and unpleasant chores of society that I 
find distasteful, and do them for the kind of wages I like to pay. 

So pragmatism won’t work. Very well, then let us try idealism. 
If we won’t be just, understanding, and amicable because it 
profits us, let’s do it because we ought. But why ought we? 
Because it will make us “feel good”? Such sentimentality shrivels 
in a hurry before the kind of campaign Hitler launched. Because 
our mothers so taught us? That won’t do, because some of our 
mothers may innocently have passed on to us some bad traditions 
along with the good, and how is one to discriminate in the absence 
of an objective standard? Because we are children of God, sons of 
the same Father, brothers one of another, eternally answerable to 
the Father for behaving fraternally to all our brothers? Yes, 
that is the answer—the only answer that really answers, the only 
answer that meets the problem in every variety of circumstance, the 
only answer that will stand without change to the crack of doom. 

So again we come back to the same proposition: that no prin- 
ciples by which men are to be guided in the ways of righteousness 
can possibly be secure unless they are immutable, and nothing is 
immutable save God and His laws. If our principles are subject 
to change we can have no assurance that, once the pressure is on us, 
they will not change for the worse. And there is no way of guaran- 
teeing their unchangeability except by anchoring them firmly in 
the changeless Natural Law of the Changeless God. 

To this Protestants, Jews, and Catholics can subscribe without 
modification or reservation. To this we must subscribe if we are 
jointly to build a community of justice and charity. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN WAR-DEVASTATED 
COUNTRIES 


A Note to Members of College and University Faculties 


By GEORGE POPE SHANNON 


American Association of University Professors 


In the war-devastated areas of Europe and Asia today higher 
education can scarcely be said to exist. The meaning of this naked 
statement is hard for an American teacher to grasp; his thinking is 
conditioned by the venerable prestige of many foreign universities 
and the influence they have exerted upon American higher educa- 
tion. But the melancholy truth is that many ancient buildings no 
longer stand, or stand in an unusable state; that libraries and 
museums have been destroyed or dissipated; and that teachers and 
professional workers have been physically or mentally incapaci- 
tated—in some cases systematically exterminated. Much of Con- 
tinental higher education has to be rebuilt almost from the ground 
up. 
The difficulty of rebuilding can be appreciated when one reflects 
that educational needs have to compete for political and philan- 
thropic attention with the most desperate needs for food and shel- 
ter and with the reconstruction of the instruments of trade and 
industry. Even if Europe and large parts of Asia can within a 
reasonable time be restored to economic and political stability, it 
may be the greater part of a decade before higher education can 
begin to function effectively. Many of the countries of Europe 
and Asia simply have not the money and energy to spare for educa- 
tional reconstruction. The serious implications of this condition 
should need no emphasis for members of American college facul- 
ties. Help from this country is imperative, and members of our 
faculties will wish to help. What they require is exact information 
as to the needs and the instrumentalities through which help can 
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be extended. This note is intended to direct their attention to 
these needs and instrumentalities. 


Organizing to Meet the Need 


The need of help for war-devastated countries has been recog- 
nized by a number of organizations which operate by various 
methods and in various specific areas. In the matter of physical 
needs, for example, CARE represents twenty-seven member agen- 
cies. This organization is doing a magnificent job, and has re- 
ceived the endorsement of the central office of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors in a special letter to members of 
the Association under date of December 5, 1947. 

An agency designed specifically to stimulate and coordinate 
efforts for rehabilitation in the area of education and culture, the 
Commission for International Educational Reconstruction (CIER), 
was established in 1946 under the sponsorship of the American 
Council on Education.! This Commission is supported by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation, and has a quasi-official relation- 
ship with the United States National Commission for UNESCO 
and also with the War Department’s program of voluntary relief, 
conducted by the Council of Relief Agencies Licensed to Operate 
in Germany (CRALOG). CIER is composed for the most part of 
members and officials of educational and welfare organizations, 
among them the American Association of University Professors.’ 

1 For statement concerning the organization and work of this Commission see 
“The Commission for International Educational Reconstruction,” by Harold E. 
Snyder, Bulletin, American Association of University Professors, Summer, 1947 
issue, pp. 371-380. 

2 The personnel of the Commission and the organizations represented are as fol- 
lows: T.G. Pullen, Jr., National Council of Chief State School Officers, Chairman; 
A. J. Brumbaugh, American Council on Education, Vice-Chairman; Lyle W. 
Ashby, Educational Press Association; Lawrence L. Bethel, American Association 
of Junior Colleges; Livingston L. Blair, American Red Cross; William G. Carr, 
National Education Association; L. H. Dennis, American Vocational Association; 
Laurence Duggan, Institute of International Education; Milton S. Eisenhower, 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities; W. L. W. Field, National 
Council of Independent Schools; Thomas H. Henderson, Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools for Negroes; Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, National Catho- 
lic Educational Association; Mary E. Leeper, Association for Childhood Education; 
Waldo G. Leland, American Council of Learned Societies; W. H. Lemmel, Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators; Kathryn McHale, American Association 
of University Women; Carl H. Milam, American Library Association; J. Earl 


Moreland, Association of American Colleges; Edward O'Connor, National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference—War Relief Services; Charlotte E. Owen, American Coun- 
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It has issued several publications, the most important of which is 
a Handbook (first edition, February, 1947; second edition, August, 
1947), describing and classifying the activities of American relief 
organizations and foundations. It is prepared to furnish informa- 
tion and directions to individuals or groups interested in educational 
reconstruction abroad. Communications concerning the work of 
the Commission should be addressed to Dr. Harold E. Snyder, 
Director, Commission for International Educational Reconstruc- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


What the American Association of University 
Professors Can Do 


At a meeting of the Council of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors on October 24-25, 1947, Dr. Robert Stanforth, 
Assistant Director of CIER, suggested the following as possible 
ways in which the Association, its chapters, and its individual 
members could be of help in the work of educational reconstruc- 
tion: 


1. Recognize the problem and explain its importance to stu- 

dents and the general public. 

Encourage the efforts of the World Student Service Fund to 

raise a relief fund of one million dollars on school and college 

campuses. (W. J. Kitchen, Executive Secretary, 20 West 

40th Street, New York City 18.) 

3. Send technical publications, equipment and supplies to uni- 

versities in the devastated areas. 

Support and work with UNESCO. 

Support efforts to retrain the professional class of the devas- 

tated areas, through CARE packages and other forms of 

direct relief. 

6. Utilize the provisions of the Fulbright Act with reference to 
Americans studying abroad on the money realized from the 
sale of United States surpluses overseas; and support the 
revised Mundt Bill (H.R. 3342), which includes appropria- 
tions for the exchange of teachers, for libraries, and for other 
aids to educational reconstruction. 


cil of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc.; W. W. Pierson, Association of 
American Universities; Wilfred H. Ringer, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals; Agnes Samuelson, National Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
George Pope Shannon, American Association of University Professors; George N. 
Shuster, World Student Service Fund; H. A. Sprague, American Association of 
Teachers Colleges; Herman B. Wells, National Association of State Universities. 
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7. Support the organization of missions to advise in educational 
reconstruction abroad. 

8. Establish contact and helpful relationships with teachers and 
educational organizations abroad. 

9. Assist in bringing to this country from devastated areas 
scholars, educational leaders, and professors engaged in 
teacher-training. 


The American Association of University Professors as a national 
organization is not in a position to become an operating agency in 
any of these projects. It can, however, promote the recognition 
of the problem of reconstruction, inform the members of the pro- 
fession of needs and means, and keep in touch with CIER and 
other relief organizations. 

Individual members of this Association, chapter committees, 
chapters, and college or university faculty organizations would do 
well to study Dr. Stanforth’s suggestions carefully and decide for 
themselves their best mode of participation. One type of assis- 
tance which ought to be generally feasible is the collection and 
transmission of books and periodicals for the libraries of foreign 
universities. Literary classics, textbooks, files of learned or tech- 
nical journals, monographs, offprints, and learned and technical 
books of basic importance are in demand; and on every campus a 
considerable collection of such material could be made without 
depleting either college or personal libraries. Much information 
concerning needs and channels of transportation can be found in 
the CIER Handbook, which can be obtained free of charge from 
CIER headquarters. 

On most campuses pertinent information can be obtained from 
the college or university librarian, since the American Library 
Association is engaged in a number of activities looking toward the 
supplying of books and other material to the war areas. The 
American Book Center for War Devastated Libraries, with head- 
quarters at the Library of Congress, is the chief agency for the col- 
lection, sorting, allocation, shipping and distribution of American 
scholarly publications to libraries abroad. Another active agency 
is the United States International Exchange Service, under the 
directorship of Harry W. Dorsey, with headquarters at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington 25, D. C. This agency transmits 
governmental, literary, and scientific publications to most of the 
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devastated countries, including Germany, Austria, and Korea, and 
it will upon request furnish information concerning the selection 
and shipment of material. 

One of the surest and most effective ways of getting printed ma- 
terial to the places where it is most needed is through special sub- 
ject-matter, area, or institutional organizations. For example, 
the American Mathematical Society has established a Committee 
on Aid to Libraries Devastated by the War, with headquarters at 
$31 West 116th Street, New York City; and other such efforts will 
be known to faculty members in the various subject-matter fields. 
An example of book and periodical aid (as well as other kinds of 
aid) to a special area is the Belgian American Educational Founda- 
tion, Inc., at 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 17. Aid toa 
single institution is exemplified by the American Committee to 
Aid the University of Nymegen, Inc., Room 302, R.C.A. West, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. Numerous suggestions of 
a similar kind will be found in the August, 1947 edition of the 
CIER Handbook, pages 48-52. 


Other Aids 


The collection and shipment of printed matter is only one kind 
of aid in which members of faculties can engage. Many projects 
are under way, including the bringing of foreign teachers and 
scholars to this country, the subsidizing of American scholars for 
study abroad, promotion of the retraining of teachers for European 
institutions, and so on. The National Education Association is 
sponsoring a project to collect money donations for an Overseas 
Teacher Relief Fund to provide food, clothing and educational sup- 
plies for needy teachers throughout the world. CIER is promot- 
ing a Class Memorial Project under which college and high-school 
classes may establish class memorials by contributing to educa- 
tional reconstruction through UNESCO. This and other student 
organizational movements can be sponsored or encouraged by 
members of college faculties. 

In view of the urgency of the need, it is to be hoped that many 
individual faculty members and chapters of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors will interest themselves in this need. 
As a practical approach a Chapter might appoint a committee to 
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determine the most feasible activities on a given campus and to 
report to the Chapter, or to the Facu!ty, its recommendations for 
individual or group action. Such a committee should avail itself 
of the guidance of CIER. The central office of the Association, 
also, will gladly give such advice and help as it can. The pages of 
the Association’s Bulletin will be open for reports of noteworthy 


activities, and for reports of special needs or special opportunities 
of assistance. 
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INDIVIDUAL FEDERAL INCOME TAX IN 1948 


During 1947 President Truman and the Congressional majority 
were in a deadlock on income tax reduction; no changes were made 
in the Internal Revenue Code substantially affecting income tax 
liability or procedure for the general run of taxpayers; Treasury 
regulations and rulings did not alter the picture for such persons; 
return forms underwent little or no change; and no court decisions 
were rendered which materially varied the situation. Hence the 
present brief commentary follows lines already familiar. 


Sources of Information 


Regulations 111, the standard official commentary on Federal 
income tax, can be had from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., and also 
in unofficial reprint from such publishers as Commerce Clearing 
House and Prentice-Hall. These publishers also issue full or 
partial reprints of the Internal Revenue Code and various informa- 
tive tax books and services, running over a wide price range. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue in Washington publishes annually a 
handy pamphlet called “Your Federal Income Tax.” The 1947 
edition of this pamphlet—applicable to returns in March, 1948— 
had not yet been issued when this commentary was written, but 
some copies of the 1946 edition may still be available free of charge 
at the offices of the various Collectors of Internal Revenue. The 
1946 edition consists of 43 short articles written in simple, direct 
language ‘‘as an aid to a ready understanding of the principles on 
which our income tax laws for individuals are based, and as a guide 
to the trends of official opinion in the administration of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue.” The value of this publication is obvious. 


General Statement of Situation 


Since Federal individual income tax exemptions remain very 
low, a teacher should assume he must file a return unless study of 
the requirements positively assures him to the contrary. These 
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requirements are summarized at or near the beginning of instruc- 
tions embodied in or distributed with the return blanks. More- 
over, even if a return is not legally required, it is a convenient 
means for getting early refund or credit on account of excessive 
tax which an employer has withheld and paid over to the Collector. 
See paragraph “Purpose of Return” on p. 1 of Instructions with 
Form 1040, and paragraph “Income Under $500” at top of middle 
column of Instructions on back of Employee’s Copy of Form W-2. 
The job of preparing a return is much simplified and many teachers 
dependent wholly or principally upon their salaries are freed from 
the necessity of filing 1948 declarations of estimated income tax. 

Since this number of the Bu//etin cannot be distributed until 
after January 15, 1948, nothing is said about correction of 1947 
estimates of income tax payable. Neither does it seem necessary 
to discuss declarations and payment of estimated tax in 1948. The 
process of current income tax payment by individuals is now gen- 
erally understood, and possibilities of tax reduction have been 
confused instead of clarified by the recommendations contained in 
President Truman’s State of the Union message on January 7, 
1948. 

Individual Income Tax Returns for 1947 
General Statement 


Form 1040 and its accompanying instructions for 1947 are sub- 
stantially if not exactly identical with the corresponding docu- 
ments for the preceding year. Many taxpayers, of course, need 
not use Form 1040 but may make their returns on the exceedingly 
brief and simple Form W-2 (Withholding Statement). If a tax- 
payer using this latter Form for return purposes has worked for 
two or more employers—e. g., one university during the spring and 
winter semesters, and another university during a summer term— 
in 1947, and therefore has received from his employers two or more 
Forms W-2, the return should be made on the Form W-2 last re- 
ceived with the other Form or Forms W-2 securely attached. Instruc- 
tions on back of Employee’s Copy, paragraph headed ‘‘How to Use 
Optional Return,” also covering combined return of husband and 
wife. If the return is made on Form 1040, it is not necessary to 
attach the Form or Forms W-2, which the taxpayer should, how- 
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ever, preserve. Instructions, Form 1040, p. 2, left column, item “‘8. 
Payments.” 


Details of Return Forms 


The latest version of Form W-2 bears instructions so clear and 
complete as to typical situations that in only one respect is any 
effort made to restate or expand them. This matter involves Form 
1040 as well. The latter form may be torn in half and used in 
abbreviated shape by a taxpayer whose adjusted gross income is 
less than $5000, irrespective of source, and who elects to pay tax 
according to the statutory tax table constituting p. 4 of Form 1040. 
Instructions, Form 1040, p. 1, left column “Form of Return—2. 
Short-form Return.” But there is a limitation upon this in case of 
married couples. On p. 1 of Form 1040 (blackface passages with 
marginal heading ‘‘How to Figure Your Tax’’) and again at the top 
of p. 3 are directions that if a husband and wife living together at 
the end of the year file separate returns and one itemizes deduc- 
tions, the other must file on Form 1040 and must also itemize de- 
ductions instead of using the statutory tax table. Seemingly the 
other is thus forbidden to use Form W-2 as well as the abbreviated 
Form 1040. See Instructions, Form 1040, at foot of p. 2, and the 
full statutory description in I.R.C. §§400 e¢ seq., for further details 
about the tax table. 

Specific comments on items of Form 1040 follow: 

Page 1, Item 1, Exemptions: Consult the text below the first 
heading on p. 2 of the Instructions for a list of the classes of rela- 
tives who may be treated as dependents. 

Page 1, Item 2, Wages, salaries, etc.: Observe the instruction 
about deducting on/y travelling expenses and “reimbursed ex- 
penses” here. Such expenses should be detailed on a sheet of 
paper securely attached to the return. This deduction require- 
ment results from the statutory definition of “adjusted gross in- 
come” in I.R.C. §22(n). Both these types of expenses, to be de- 
ductible in this item, must arise in connection with performance by 
the taxpayer of services as an employee. ‘Traveling expenses,” as 
the term is used in the Instructions, include expense of meals and 
lodging “while away from home,” and “reimbursed expenses” are 
other expenses deductible under I.R.C. §23 and covered by “‘a re- 
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imbursement or other expense allowance arrangement with [the] 
employer.” 

Criticism of this curious splitting of deductible expense has pro- 
duced no change in the law. The term “‘away from home” has 
roused much controversy. The Code has long forbidden tax- 
payers to deduct from gross income “personal, living, or family 
expenses.” I.R.C. §24(a)(1). The Bureau resolutely maintains 
that commuting expense is of this nature, and not a trade or busi- 
ness expense under I.R.C. §23(a)(1)(A), which contains the 
authority for deducting “traveling expenses...while away from 
home.” To keep the clause just quoted from applying to com- 
muting costs, it has been urged with considerable success that 
“home” in the tax sense means something like established or 
principal place of business, and not what the word means in 
colloquial usage. The Supreme Court of the United States de- 
clined to decide the controversy in Commissioner v. Flowers, 326 
U. S. 465 (1946). Mr. Flowers was a Mississippi lawyer who 
shuttled back and forth from Jackson in that State, where he re- 
sided and had an office, and the Mobile, Alabama, headquarters of 
a railroad of which he was general counsel and vice-president. His 
claim to deduct costs of travel in connection with this shuttling 
was rejected with emphasis on the Code requirement that he must 
be “in the pursuit of a trade or business” as well as ‘‘away from 
home” to be allowed the deduction. The majority of the court 
said: ‘“The facts demonstrate clearly that the expenses were not 
incurred in the pursuit of the business of the taxpayer’s employer, 
the railroad”; they were connected with long-range commuting. 
This case is confusing and perhaps throws doubt upon an official 
statement that railroad fare expended by a faculty member in 
travelling from his place of regular employment to his place of 
temporary employment at a summer school is deductible. G.C.M. 
10915, XI-2 C.B. 245.! 

The general problem of deductibility and nondeductibility under 


1 “C.B. means the periodical cumulative edition of the Internal Revenue Bulletin; 
“*XI-2” means the cumulative issue of the Bulletin for the second half of 1932 (since 
1936 this form of designation has been replaced by one directly indicating the 
year—e. g., “1941-1” means the cumulative issue of 6 Bulletin for the first half of 
1941); “G.C.M.” means General Counsel’s Memorandum; “I.T.” means a ruling 
by the income tax unit in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
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§23 of various kinds of expenses is analyzed in more detail on p. 761 
(paragraph with running head Page 3, Deductions). 

Now and again a teacher in the course of scholarly work under- 
takes a task of research or authorship which cannot be completed 
for several years, with payment of all or a large part of the com- 
pensation held back until completion. Under these circumstances 
he may find it possible and profitable, by following the alternative 
offered in I.R.C. $107, to spread the compensation over the entire 
period of work, instead of having to return it for income tax as a 
single lump sum. This section of the Internal Revenue Code was 
quoted on pp. 689-690 of our Bulletin for December, 1942, and a 
later amendment dealing with the taxation of back pay was quoted 
on p. 99 of our Bulletin for February, 1944. See Regulations 111, 
§29.107-3; also the detailed discussion by P. E. Swartz, “Authors 
and the Federal Income Tax,” Taxes, The Tax Magazine, Vol. 26, 
No. 1, January, 1948, pp. 51-63. 

Many teachers in active service must decide whether they are 
bound to include, as part of gross income, contributions to the cost 
of deferred retirement annuities made by the institutions which 
these teachers serve. Under some retirement plans, educational 
institutions have set up trusts to which periodical payments are 
made for the ultimate benefit of teachers after retirement. Prob- 
ably comparatively few such arrangements are now in operation, 
and any teacher participating under such a plan will do best to 
ascertain from the financial officers in charge whether he is bound 
to treat as gross income the contributions made for his benefit by 
the employer institution. The other and much more common 
method of handling the retirement problem is to purchase de- 
ferred annuity policies from the T.1.A.A. or an ordinary insurance 
company. This second situation is explicitly covered by I.R.C. 
§22(b)(2)(B) and by Regulations 111, §29.22(b)(2)-5, the latter 
explaining that, if an employer is an organization exempt from in- 
come tax because operated for educational purposes, an employee 
is not required to include in his current income the amount con- 
tributed by the employer for purchase of a retirement annuity 
contract. A teacher is required to include in current gross income 
the amount currently contributed by deduction from his gross 
salary for purchase of such a contract. As to the taxability of 
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annuity payments after retirement, particularly Carnegie and con- 
nected payments, see p. 759, (paragraph with running head Page 2, 
Schedule A, Annuities or pensions). 

Page 1, Items 3 and 4, Dividends and Interest: These items call for 
no special comment. 

Page 1, Item 5, Other income: The sub-items included in this 
catchall are to be explained on p. 2 of the return. The schedules on 
this latter page do not cover every possible form of income, and on 
occasion a taxpayer may have to explain an item of income on a 
sheet of paper securely attached to his return. 

Instructions, Form 1040, p. 3, left column near foot, direct the 
taxpayer to list and explain such items as rewards and prizes. The 
requirement of disclosure is justified, but such receipts do not al- 
ways constitute gross income. It is apparently recognized by the 
Bureau, for instance, that a scholarship or fellowship, not earned 
by rendition of services to an employer but rather received as an 
award in recognition of scholarly attainment or promise, gives rise 
to no income tax liability. See G.C.M. 5881, VIII-1 C.B. 68. In 
McDermott v. Commissioner, 150 F. 2d 585 (D.C. App., 1945)— 
“F, 2d” stands for Federal Reporter, 2d Series—the majority of the 
court held that a professor of law whose essay won the Ross Essay 
Prize awarded by the American Bar Association in 1939 need not 
pay tax with respect to the $3000 prize. The amount was a gift 
from the income of an educational fund and not compensation for 
services rendered. See infra, paragraph with running head Page 2, 
Schedule A, Annuities or pensions. An interesting comparable case 
is that of the lucky lady who won a $900 prize in connection with 
the Pot O’ Gold radio program, simply because her name and 
telephone number happened to be drawn and she was on hand to 
answer the resulting telephone call. The Tax Court of the United 
States held that she took the money as a tax-free gift. Washburn, 
5 T.C. 1333 (1945). Had she participated in the program, bought 
or used the sponsor’s product, given a testimonial with respect to 
that product, or even authorized announcement that she had re- 
ceived the money, she might have been required to return the $900 
as earned income. 

This same passage in the instructions also refers to recoveries of 
bad debts as constituting gross income under certain circumstances. 
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A taxpayer encountering this kind of problem should note the 
paragraph headed ‘‘8. Recoveries of Bad Debts, Etc.,” in the right 
column of p. 1 of the Instructions. The statutory provision here 
summarized is I.R.C. §22(b)(12). 

Since the rest of p. 1 is either self-explanatory or adequately 
treated in the instructions, comments on the Schedules of p. 2 are 
now presented. 

Page 2, Schedule A, Annuities or pensions: This Schedule and 
the accompanying instructions are helpful in proper handling of a 
matter which is important to retired professors. Carnegie Founda- 
tion retiring allowances and widows’ pensions have been ruled non- 
taxable on the ground that they are gifts or gratuities. L.O. 1040, 
3 C.B. 120 (1920). This ruling does not extend to payments made 
under the provisions of the will of Andrew Carnegie. Because of 
diminished ability of the Carnegie Foundation to pay full-scale re- 
tiring allowances and widows’ pensions, the Carnegie Corporation 
has augmented the payments. Some uncertainty still exists as to 
the taxable status of these augmentations, but apparently the 
Bureau is no longer willing to treat them as gifts and is insisting 
that they be rendered for income tax as purchased annuities under 
I.R.C. §22(b)(2). To complicate the Carnegie situation still 
further, some educational institutions have added augmentations of 
their own to the Carnegie Corporation’s augmentations. In con- 
nection with one such University plan requiring contributions from 
professors taking advantage of it but leaving the greater part of the 
burden upon University funds, there has been an unpublished local 
ruling that the resultant supplementary payments after retirement 
are taxable as purchased annuities. 

Page 2, Schedule B, Rents and royalties: So-called “royalties” on 
books written or edited by teachers do not always belong in this 
schedule. G.C.M. 236, VI-2 C.B. 27, issued in 1927, seems to 
mean that if an author agrees in advance as an employee or inde- 
pendent contractor to write an article or book for a publisher, the 
latter to copyright and own the product and pay compensation to 
the author, the payments are compensation for personal services; 
but if the author first writes the article or book and then sells, 
leases, or rents “his intellectual product” (this may mean the 
manuscript, or possibly the copyright, if any) to the publisher, his 
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return therefrom is income from property. See also E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, 31 B.T.A. 563 (1934),' Rohmer v. Commissioner, 153 F. 
2d 61 (C.C.A. 2d, 1946), a case which the Supreme Court of the 
United States refused to review (328 U.S. 862(1946)), and I.T.2735, 
XII-2 C.B. 131. A “royalty” received under the latter type of 
arrangement would apparently belong in Schedule B, with a 
“royalty” received under the former type of arrangement being 
properly regarded as either a portion of the taxpayer’s salary to be 
returned in Item 2 or income from business or profession to be 
entered in Schedule C and thence reflected into Item §. 

Page 2, Schedule C, Business or profession: The preceding para- 
graph indicates a problem of choice between listing some kinds of 
income enjoyed by professors under Item 2 and listing these kinds 
of income under Schedule C and Item 5. The fact is that neither 
the classification of income under the Internal Revenue Code nor 
the arrangement of Form 1040 is well fitted to the situation of a 
teacher who earns a salary and also does on the side remunerative 
scholarly work, consultation, etc., of an independent professional 
nature. Schedule C suits a commercial business handling tangible 
goods much better than it does a purely intellectual business of 
creative or advisory effort. Because of the difference between the 
deductions permitted in Item 2 and those permitted in Schedule C, 
there is technical justification for requiring proper allocation of 
income items. In returns where deductions are itemized, though, 
the technical distinction will often lack practical effect, and it may 
well be hoped that the officials of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
will not be too meticulously exacting. 

Page 2, Schedule D, Sales or exchanges: The problem of gain or 
loss from sales or exchanges as related to income taxation is a 
matter of notorious difficulty. Its handling in connection with 
Form 1040 requires use of a separate one-page Schedule D, which 
has on its back a special set of instructions. 

Page 2, Schedule E, Partnerships, estates, trusts, etc.: A taxpayer 
receiving income from a partnership or from a fiduciary should in 
any matter of doubt consult those who make up the income tax 
returns for the firm, estate, or trust. In the McDermott case in- 
volving the Ross Essay Prize (p. 758 supra) the contention was un- 

1“B,T.A.” means the Board of Tax Appeals, ancestor of the present Tax Court. 
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successfully made that the prize money should be taxed as trust 
income distributed to a beneficiary. An old ruling dated from 1922 
is to the effect that a professor receiving a sabbatical grant from a 
testamentary trust fund established to make such grants to mem- 
bers of a college faculty need not include the grant for taxation. 
I.T. 1343, I-1 C.B. 213. This appears to result from the unpredict- 
ability of beneficiaries, for the ruling states that trust income is to 
be taxed to the trustee. 

Page 2, Schedule F and G, Depreciation, etc.: These schedules at 
the foot of the page are subsidiary to Schedules B and C. 

Page 3, Deductions: On the third page of Form 1040 the tax- 
payer finds six boxes or schedules to be used in listing his deduc- 
tions if he does not elect the optional standard deduction. The 
instructions relating to deductions seem clear and sufficient to 
cover all ordinary situations, if certain general principles respecting 
income tax deductions are borne in mind. 

With respect to losses (fourth box of the six) it must be re- 
membered both here and in filling out Schedule D (p. 2 of Form) 
that for an individual a loss is not deductible unless (A) not com- 
pensated by insurance or otherwise avd (B) suffered (1) in trade or 
business, or (2) in a transaction entered into for profit, or (3) from 
fire, storm, shipwreck, or other like casualty, or from theft. I.R.C. 
§23(e). For instance, loss on sale of a residence which the tax- 
payer has occupied as his dwelling-house up to the time of sale is 
not deductible although a gain on such a sale is taxable. 

With respect to miscellaneous deductions (sixth and last box) 
the following analysis should be observed: 

(1) Ordinary and necessary trade or business expenses are de- 
ductible; these include expenses properly applicable against 
salaries, unless, as at least one commentator has suggested, the 
provisions introducing the concept of adjusted gross income pre- 
vent treatment of an employee as engaged in a trade or business, 
although in the past he has been so treated. The exact wording of 
the pertinent clause (I.R.C. §22(n)(1)) makes more natural the 
interpretation that ‘“‘performance of services by the taxpayer as an 
employee”’ is still trade or business but of a kind subjected to 
special tax treatment—namely, the deduction-splitting in Form 
1040 mentioned above. 
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(2) Ordinary and necessary current expenses are deductible, al- 
though not trade or business expenses, if they are for production or 
collection of income, or for management, conservation, or main- 
tenance of property held for production of income. This deduction 
is permitted under I.R.C. §23(a)(2), a provision made the subject 
of extensive comment by Regulations 111, §29.23(a)-15, partially 
quoted in the Bulletin for December, 1943, p. 696. Such expense 
has in the past seemed unrelated to salaried activity, which was 
naturally thought analogous to prosecution of ordinary trade or 
business. But if earning a salary should now be deemed neither 
trade nor business, the salaried teacher may rely on this produc- 
tion-of-income clause as allowing those professional deductions 
which may not be taken under Item 2 on p. 1 of Form 1040. He 
will claim them, on either this or the preceding statutory basis, 
under the “Miscellaneous” heading on p. 3 of the return. The 
Supreme Court has not yet had many opportunities to rule upon 
deductibility of “non-trade” or “non-business” expenses, but has 
shown an inclination to overthrow attempts by the Treasury and 
the Department of Justice to split hairs unfavorably to the 
taxpayer. See Bingham’s Trust v. Commissioner, 325 U.S. 365 
(1945), allowing deduction by trustees of expenses incurred in 
fighting (unsuccessfully) a Treasury claim for income tax, and of 
other expenses incurred in connection with problems of distributing 
the trust fund. 

(3) As already stated, personal, living, and family expenses are 
not generally deductible. There is a very specialized exception for 
unusual medical expenses. See I.R.C. §23(x). 

(4) Expenditures properly describable as capital investments are 
not directly or immediately deductible, being recovered only by 
allowances for depreciation or exhaustion spread over the useful 
life of the assets in which the investments are made. 

Regulations 111, §29.23(a)-5, briefly cover professional expenses. 
Of those enumerated as deductible, the ones most likely to affect 
salaried teachers are the cost of supplies used in the practice of their 
profession, dues to professional societies and subscriptions to pro- 
fessional journals, hire of office assistants, and current expendi- 
tures for books and professional equipment of which the useful life 
is not more than one year. A ruling (I.T. 3448, 1941-1 C.B. 206) 
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adds to the deductible list “expenses of traveling and meals and 
lodging incurred in attending teachers’ conventions in this coun- 
try,” so far as (a) there is no reimbursement for such expenses and 
(b) records are kept to substantiate the deductions claimed. See 
also Regulations 111, §29.23(a)-2, on ordinary business travelling 
expenses. I.T. 3448 ends thus: 

The cost of technical books required by and purchased by 
teachers specifically for use in connection with their professional 
work is a capital expenditure which may be extinguished through 
annual deductions for depreciation. 

This obviously refers to books usable for more than one year. 

Questions are frequently asked about deductibility of expenses 
of research and publication in connection with Ph.D. theses, 
scholarly work carried out during sabbatical leave, and other like 
professional activities. A case decided in 1944 by the Tax Court 
of the United States is pertinent to the thesis problem. In this 
case, a taxpayer serving without salary as an associate professor in 
Yale collected and published material of scholarly value. He had 
no immediate prospect of financial profit, his purpose being 
to build a reputation for first-class scholarship and thus 
make himself eligible for highly remunerative professional 
appointment. He sought to deduct from his gross income 
sums paid for research and clerical assistance, supplies, etc. 
The Court denied the deduction on the ground that these expendi- 
tures were not current professional expenses but “in essence the 
cost of the capital structure from which his future income is to be 
derived.” Osborn, 3 T.C. 603 (1944). But it has been ruled that 
when a teacher receives sabbatical leave with continuing compensa- 
tion oncondition that hemust travel foreducational purposes during 
the period of leave, his expenses incurred on such travel are deduc- 
tible. I.T. 3380, 1940-1 C.B. 29. G.C.M. 11654, XII-1 C.B. 250, 
251, states that expenditures in connection with the publication of 
results of investigation may or may not be deductible, depending 
upon whether they are ordinary and necessary current expenses or 
constitute capital expenditures. 

The instructions, p. 4, right column “Miscellaneous,” refer to 
the deductibility of amortizable bond premium and give the 
statutory citation. A taxpayer who has bought at a premium 
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bonds yielding wholly tax-exempt interest, such as municipals, or 
partially tax exempt interest, such as some of the older Federal 
bonds, will find this amortization of premium not an unmixed 
blessing. 

Page 3, Tax computation: The mechanical process of computing 
the tax, when the option of using the tax table on p. 4 of the return 
is not embraced, is adequately covered by the 12 numbered steps 
on p. 3 of the return and the relevant instructions. Note the de- 
duction under step or item 6 of interest exempt from normal tax. 
See I.R.C. §25(a)(1) and (2). One matter, that of choice by 
married couples between separate and joint returns, has already 
been touched in passing and is here made the subject of further 
comment: 

Foint Returns: Generally speaking, husband and wife have the 
option of making a joint Federal income tax return. If one spouse 
dies prior to the end of the taxable year, the survivor may not in- 
clude the incomes, deductions, and credits of both in a joint return 
for that year. Regulations 111, §29.51-1(b). But a ruling permits 
a timely joint return by the survivor when the other spouse dies 
after the end of the taxable year, although Jefore the return is 
signed. I.T. 3759, 1945 C.B. 144. Obviously in this case the 
normal requirement is inapplicable that both spouses must sign a 
joint return. It has been held that a widow who thus makes a 
joint return, signing her own name and also her late husband’s 
name “(deceased), by Sadie Corbett Hayes (wife), may not 
after March 15 retract the joint return and make a separate return 
for herself only. Hayes v. Commissioner, 161 F. 2d 689 (C.C.A. 
roth, 1947). 

Married people must weigh several factors in deciding whether 
to make a joint return or separate returns. If one of the two has 
less than $500 net income, the other spouse may in a joint return 
get the benefit for surtax purposes, and now also for normal tax 
purposes, of the unexhausted part of the personal exemption. 
Aside from this situation, combining two incomes in a single return 
tends to push some of the net aggregate into higher surtax brackets. 
Subject to the risk just mentioned, if either spouse has surplus de- 
ductions or credits—e. g., charitable contributions in excess of the 
15% limit or a heavy uninsured fire loss—a joint return may save 
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tax because in it the aggregate income, deductions, and credits are 
treated as though husband and wife were one person. In com- 
munity property states separate returns are often money-savers 
because they enable community income to be split and so pulled 
down into lower surtax brackets. A strong movement is underway 
to extend this same tax privilege to married couples in all states, 
but early success for the movement is problematical not only be- 
cause of ordinary Congressional hazards but also because of 
President Truman’s resistance to tax reduction. These suggestions 
indicate the complexity of the problem of husband-and-wife re- 
turns and the necessity of carefully considering each specific case. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing commentary does not and could not go into the 
intricate details of peculiar cases. Nor does it purport to be in any 
degree a guide to “‘tax minimization.” For either of these purposes 
a taxpayer must specially consult competent experts. The present 
author’s purpose is to help teachers understandingly to turn square 
corners when dealing with the revenue authorities of the United 
States, so far as such help can be afforded by a brief general state- 
ment written with a mind to the common tax problems of the pro- 
fession. 

J. M. Macuire 
Harvard Law School 
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ECONOMIC STATUS, PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS AND THE GENERAL WELFARE 


A Report to the Membership 


Dear Colleagues: 

During recent years the economic status of college and univer- 
sity teachers, like that of all other teachers, has been seriously af- 
fected by the rising spiral of price inflation. Despite the many dis- 
astrous effects of inflation, there has been one good result: atten- 
tion has been focused on the economic status of teachers, thereby 
bringing about a realization on the part of many that the economic 
status of those whose life work is the education of youth has impli- 
cations for the general welfare. Many who heretofore have been 
indifferent to the economic status of teachers are now deeply con- 
cerned with ways and means that will assure teachers a satisfactory 
livelihood, to the end that our educational institutions may fulfill 
adequately their obligations to society. 

The interest of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors in the economic status of college and university teachers is a 
part of its interest in professional standards. In this connection it 
is pertinent to note the concluding statement in the significant dec- 
laration of objectives of the Association formulated at its organiza- 
tional meeting three decades ago: 


. . . and in general to maintain and advance the ideals and 
standards of the profession.” 


Throughout its history the Association has concerned itself with 
this objective and with the factors that must be dealt with in 
achieving it. What are these factors? The ideals and standards of 
any profession are determined by the ideals and standards of its 
members and by the conditions under which the profession is prac- 
ticed. To achieve and maintain high standards in any profession 
calls for practitioners of high ideals and of a high order of compe- 
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tence, and for working conditions that are conducive to the best 
in professional performance. Each of these requirements is a con- 
dition precedent to the other. If men and women of high ideals and 
of professional competence of a high order are to be attracted into a 
profession, the conditions for the practice of that profession must 
be attractive in the sense that they conduce to and facilitate a high 
level of professional performance. The opportunity a profession of- 
fers for a satisfactory livelihood is one of the conditions that deter- 
mine the caliber of the men and women attracted to it, and the 
caliber of the practitioners of a profession determines the stand- 
ards of that profession. 

In the recruitment of college and university teachers and of all 
other teachers monetary rewards have never been the inducement, 
in part because of the nature of the calling and in part because edu- 
cational institutions in general have never been adequately fi- 
nanced. For these reasons the salaries of teachers have always 
been low, and the education of youth has been made possible in 
large part by the financial sacrifices of teachers. In the recruitment 
of teachers the compensation that has been stressed is that which 
has been characterized by economists as “‘psychic income,” i. ¢., 
the satisfaction that comes from work one enjoys doing, particu- 
larly from work in which there is an element of sacrifice for the gen- 
eral welfare. 

Love of learning, a desire to teach, and interest in the general 
welfare have been the principal motivations relied upon in the re- 
cruitment of college and university teachers. These motivations 
are laudable and it is to be hoped that there will never be any dim- 
inution in their effectiveness. If we of the academic profession are to 
measure up to our responsibilities, we must always be motivated by 
alove of learning,adesire toteach, and interest inthe general welfare. 
But however laudable these motivations are, we know that they 
have never brought into our profession a sufficient number of able 
men and women to enable the profession to raise standards to the 
level to which they should be raised in the interest of the general 
welfare. That is particularly true today when able men and women 
are so much in demand in other and more lucrative callings. If 
our profession is to attract and retain the services of a sufficient 
number of able and competent men and women, ways and means 
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must be found and policies and principles must be adopted and ob- 
served that will assure college and university teachers a reasonably 
satisfactory economic status. 

The economic status of college and university teachers is deter- 
mined by their life salaries, i. e., the salaries they receive through- 
out their professional service from the rank of Instructor to that of 
Professor, and by whatever financial provisions they are able to 
make for retirement. This means that, if the academic profession 
is to offer a satisfactory economic status for its practitioners, the 
salaries its practitioners receive must be adequate not only for 
those of the higher academic ranks, but also for the younger mem- 
bers of the rank of Instructor or Assistant Professor. Important 
factors that determine economic status in our profession are, there- 
fore, the policies and principles that govern promotion and the 
principles of tenure observed by the administration of colleges and 
universities. The American Association of University Professors 
has always recognized these factors that determine economic status 
and throughout its history has urged adequate salaries and equi- 
table salary schedules for the several academicranks, advocated the 
formulation and the observance of criteria for promotion that pro- 
vide incentives to the younger members of the profession to give the 
best in professional performance, and sought the formulation and 
the observance of principles of tenure. In this latter connection 
it is pertinent to note the third paragraph of the Preamble of the 
1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure: 


Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) Freedom of 
teaching and research and of extra-mural activities, and (2) A 
sufficient degree of economic security to make the profession attrac- 
tive to men and women of ability. Freedom and economic secu- 
rity, hence tenure, are indispensable to the success of an institution 
in fulfilling its obligations to its students and to society. 


The Association has also sought the adoption of annuity plans that 
provide adequately for the needs of college and university teachers 
during the years of their retirement. Since 1943 all aspects of aca- 
demic retirement have received special consideration by represent- 
atives of our Association and of the Association of American Col- 
leges. A joint study of this subject by representatives of these two 
associations is now in progress. 
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During recent years the economic status of college and univer- 
sity teachers has received special and serious consideration by the 
Association. On the Agenda of a meeting of its Council in the 
Spring of 1946 there were a number of items in reference to this sub- 
ject. An extended discussion of these items led to the following ac- 
tions: 


Approved the emphasis the Association’s Bu/letin had given to the 
consideration of the economic status of the profession in the articles 
and reports published since 1943,! and recommended that the 
Bulletin continue to stress this subject. 

Recommended that the Chapters of the Association be urged to 
concern themselves with the economic status of the profession at 
their respective institutions, in special reference to salaries and salary 
schedules. 

Recommended the continuation of wartime price control, and 
authorized the dispatch of telegrams to the President of the United 
States and to the Chairmen of the Committees of the Congress 
which were then considering this matter, urging the continuance 
of price control; and empowered the General Secretary of the As- 
sociation to represent the Council in Congressional hearings on the 
subject of price control to urge that price control be continued 
“without crippling amendments.” 

Authorized the General Secretary of the Association, in coopera- 
tion with other agencies, to find ways and means of sesetilide 
data concerning faculty salaries, authorizing a budget of $500 for 
this purpose. 


Articles, Symposia, and Reports in Association’s Bulletin 


Pursuant to the recommendation that the Bu/letin of the Associa- 
tion continue to stress the economic status of the profession, the 
following articles, symposia, and reports have been published. 


_ “The Economic Status of the Profession—A Symposium of Opin- 
ion and Suggestion,” by Ralph E. Himstead, Association’s Secre- 
tariat; Maurice Visscher, University of Minnesota; August C. 
Krey, University of Minnesota; and Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard 
University, Autumn, 1946 Bulletin, pp. 425-442. 


*“The Salary Situation at Quaelibet University,”” anonymous, Autumn, 1944 
Bulletin; “‘The Professor’s Dilemma,” Anonymous, Summer, 1945 Bulletin; “Uni- 
versity of Michigan Faculty Proposal on Salaries,” James K. Pollock, Autumn, 1945 
Bulletin; “The Recruitment of Qualified Teachers—Higher Education’s Greatest 
Post-War Need,” Willard Wilson, Autumn, 1945 Bulletin; and “A Bill of Rights 
for the Married Professor,” Kerby Neill, Spring, 1946 Bulletin. 
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“What Has Happened to Professors’ Salaries Since 1940,” by 
Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard University, Winter, 1946 Bu/letin, 
pp. 718-723. 

“The Teacher and Educational Results,” by Oliver C. Car- 
michael, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, Winter, 1946 Bulletin, pp. 707-717. 

“The Economic Status of the Profession—A Forum on Ways and 
Means” (Annual Meeting, Boston, Massachusetts, February 22- 
23, 1947), by William Neiswanger, University of Illinois; Warren 
Taylor, Oberlin College; Lucius Gaston Moffatt, University of 
Virginia; Vernon Mund, University of Washington; and Sumner 
H. Slichter, Harvard University, Spring, 1947 Bulletin, PP- 79-101. 

“The Status of the Profession, Economic and Otherwise,” by 
Walter B. O’Donnell, The Ohio State University, Spring, 1947 
Bulletin, pp. 102-112. 

“A Comparison of Salaries in the Academic Profession with Those 
in the Federal Civil Service,” by George W. Kyte, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Summer, 1947 Bulletin, pp. 304-312. 

“Three Case Histories in lege Albert H. Im- 
lah, Tufts College, Summer, 1947 Bulletin, p 6-331. 

“Justice for the Unmarried Professor,” a Hugh J Hamilton, 
Summer, 1947 Bulletin, pp. 313-315. 

“Administrative Policies Governing the Salaries of College 
LS” gmetad by Henry G. Badger, Autumn, 1947 Bulletin, pp. 443- 
43. 


The Réale of Chapters 


The recommendation that Chapters of the Association be urged 
to concern themselves with the economic status of the profession 
was acted upon as indicated in my statement in “The Economic 
Statusof the Profession—A Symposiumof Opinion and Suggestions” 
in the Autumn, 1946 issue of the Association’s Bulletin. Many 
Chapters of the Association responded to this suggestion and the 
results achieved by them have been gratifying. In this connection 
all Chapters are urged to note the work of the Chapters at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Oberlin College,the University of Virginia and the 
University of Washington, reported in ‘““The Economic Status of 
the Profession—A Forum on Ways and Means” in the Spring, 1947 
issue of the Association’s Bulletin. The methods and procedures of 
these Chapters in seeking to improve the economic status of the 
members of the Faculty at their institutions are of great value by 
way of suggestions to other Chapters of the Association. 
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Recommendations Concerning Extension of Price Control 


Pursuant to the action empowering the General Secretary of the 
Association to represent the Council in Congressional hearings to 
urge the continuance of wartime price control ‘“‘without crippling 
amendments,” I participated in three Congressional hearings and 
in a number of conferences called by other consumer groups also 
interested in the continuance of price control “without crippling 
amendments.” 


Studies by the United States Office of Education and the President's 
Commission on Higher Education Relating to the Economic Status 
of the Profession 


Pursuant to the action of the Council authorizing the General 
Secretary to seek ways and means of assembling data concerning 
faculty salaries in cooperation with other agencies, I brought to the 
attention of the officers of the American Council on Education of 
which the American Association of University Professors is a con- 
stituent member, the Association of American Colleges, the United 
States Office of Education and two Foundations, the deep concern 
of the American Association of University Professors with the eco- 
nomic status of college and university teachers and sought to enlist 
their help in bringing about a study of this subject. This I did in 
conferences and by correspondence. I conferred frequently with 
the Chairman and the Executive Secretary of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education, met with the Commission and with 
Committees of the Commission a number of times. The officials 
of these organizations and agencies expressed their deep interest in 
ways and means of improving the economic status of college and 
university teachers. Since then the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the President’s Commission on Higher Education have 
concerned themselves with this subject. A general report of the 
study conducted by the United States Office of Education was pub- 
lished in the Autumn, 1947 issue of the Association’s Bulletin, 
“Administrative Policies Governing the Salaries of College and 
University Teachers,” by Henry G. Badger. Other reports based 
on the data assembled in this study will be published in the Budle- 
tin of the Association as soon as they are completed. To facilitate 
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the completion of these reports the Association is providing an as- 
sistant to work with Mr. Badger. The President’s Commission on 
Higher Education conducted its study of subjects relating to the 
economic status of the profession through the cooperative work of 
the National Research Council, the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, the American Council of Learned Societies, the American Coun- 
cil on Education and the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. I reported on these developments to the Council of our 
Association at its meeting in late February, 1947. It was the con- 
sensus of the Council and the Council so voted that, in view of the 
studies relating to the economic status of the profession then in 
progress, the consideration of the question whether the Association 
should undertake an independent study, as had been urged by 
some of its members, should await the completion of these studies 
and their evaluation. This decision was reaffirmed by the Council 
at a subsequent meeting held late in October, 1947. In the mean- 
time the Association’s Committee on the Economic Status of the 
Profession is being reorganized. Its Chairman is Dr. Albert H. 
Imlah, Professor of History, Tufts College. The personnel of the 
Committee will be officially announced at the forthcoming Annual 
Meeting of the Association in St. Louis, Missouri, on February 27- 
28, 1948, and will be published in the next issue of the Association’s 
Bulletin. 

The réle of the American Association of University Professors in 
seeking to achieve a satisfactory economic status for college and 
university teachers has, I submit, been a significant and construc- 
tive réle. The work of the Association to that end has contributed 
immeasurably to the advancement of the ideals and the standards 
of the academic profession and thereby to the general welfare, in 
the interest of which institutions of higher education were created 
and exist to subserve. For its initiative and its persistence through 
the years in this and in related matters, every college and univer- 
sity teacher and everyone else who is interested in the education of 
youth in America is deeply indebted to the American Association 
of University Professors. If in its further efforts to improve the 
economic status of college and university teachers the Association 
continues to act in terms of the relationship of economic status to 
professional standards, I am confident that these efforts will be 
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increasingly well received by all who are a part of our institutions 
of higher education and by the public. 


Ratpu E. Himsteap, General Secretary 


December 1, 1947 


THE ASSOCIATION’S NEW ADDRESS 
In “A Letter To The Membership” under date of October 20, 


1947 in the Autumn, 1947 issue of this Budletin, reference was made 
to the necessity of finding new office space for the Association. 
After six weeks of searching, suitable office space was leased. 
Please note the address: 


American Association of University Professors 
1101 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Ratpu E. Himsreap, General Secretary 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 
St. Louis, Missouri, February 27-28, 1948 


As announced in the Autumn, 1947 issue of this Association’s 
Bulletin and in the postscript to a letter to the membership in ref- 
erence to CARE under date of December 5, the next Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Association of University Professors will be 
held in St. Louis, Missouri, at the Statler Hotel on February 27-28, 
1948. The meeting will be preceded by a session of the Council of 
the Association on February 26, and will be followed by sessions of 
the Council on February 29. 

The program will, as in previous years, consist of reports, sympo- 
sia, addresses, and forum discussion on subjects of concern to all 
college and university teachers and to all others who are interested 
in higher education. Some of the following or kindred subjects will 
be included in the program: Place and Function of Faculties in 
College and University Government; Science and the Federal Gov- 
ernment; Economic Status of the Profession; The Bill of Rights and 
Higher Education; the Reconstruction of Higher Education in 
War-Devastated Countries; the Work of UNESCO; Academic 
Freedom and Tenure; and Problems and Policies of the Associa- 
tion. 

The Annual Dinner of the Association will be held on the eve- 
ning of February 27. On that occasion Professor Edward C. 
Kirkland, President of the Association will give his retiring presi- 
dential address. His subject will be “Recipe for Responsi- 
bility.” 

Beginning with the Annual Meeting of the Association held in 
Boston, Massachusetts, a year ago, there was inaugurated the plan 
of holding the Annual Meeting independent of other meetings and 
in a different part of the country each year. Prior to that the An- 
nual Meeting was usually held in connection with a meeting or 
meetings of a departmental or subject matter group or groups. 
The purpose of the plan to hold the Annual Meeting in a different 
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part of the country each year is to make it possible for a larger per- 
centage of the membership of the Association to participate in An- 
nual Meetings. Whether or not this purpose will be realized de- 
pends upon the members and Chapters in the geographical region 
in which the Annual Meeting is held, for it is upon these that the 
meeting must in large part depend for its attendance. It is im- 
portant, however, that all Chapters of the Association be repre- 
sented at the Annual Meeting. 

The following list of some of the hotels in St. Louis, with an indi- 
cation of their rates, is given for the convenience of those who plan 
to attend the meeting: 


Two Persons 


Hotel One Person Double Bed Twin Beds 
Statler $3.25-$6.00 $4.75-$8.00 $5.75-$10.00 
Baltimore $2.75-$3.50 $3.75-$4.50 $4.00-$ 5.00 
DeSoto $2.75-$7.00 $4 .00-$7.00 $6 .00-$12.00 

efferson $3. 50-$6.00 $5 .00-$7.00 $7 .00-$ 8.00 
nnox $3.25-$6.00 $5 .00-$6. 50 $6 .c0-$ 8.00 

Majestic $2.25-$3.50 $3 .00-$4.00 $5.00 

Mark Twain $3 .00-$3. 50 $4. 50-$5.00 $5.00-$ 5.50 

Mayfair $3.25-$7.00 $5 .0o-$8 .00 $6 8.00 


I hope that the forthcoming Annual Meeting will be well at- 
tended and suggest that members of the Association invite their 
nonmember colleagues to attend. 

Racpu E, Himsteap, General Secretary 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on the 
accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association is the 
calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 
becomes effective as of January 1 of the following year unless the 
nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching or research with the rank of in- 
structor or higher in an institution on the Association’s eligible list, 
provided his work consists of at least half-time teaching or re- 
search. Annual dues are $4.00, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions and who are not eligible for Active membership. 
Junior Members are transferred to Active membership as soon as 
they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, including subscrip- 
tion to the Bulletin. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00, including subscription to the Bulletin. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in 
teaching or research may be transferred os Tenaion membership. 
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Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may continue to 
receive the Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. fin the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Bud/etin for one calendar year, 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 2170 nominations for Active membership and 53 
nominations for Junior membership are printed as provided by the 
Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, objections 
to any nominee may be addressed to the General Secretary, who 
will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the Committee 
on Admission of Members if received within thirty days after this 
publication. The Council of the Association has ruled that the 
primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring to the 
attention of the Committee any question concerning the technical 
eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in the Con- 
stitution. 


Active 


University of Akron, Mildred D. Babcock, Paul E. Bennett, Thomas S. 
Graham, John M. Mickelson, Charlotte H. Packan, George S. Whitby; Ala- 
bama College, Bettie Weary I11; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Carl Benson, 
Nicholas Chako, Marion J. Fortner, John C. Green, Ruth D. Morley, Miriam 
E. Shi; Alabama State Teachers College (Jacksonville), William J. Calvert, 
Jr., Martha R. Dillon, Thomas L. Hicks, Robert D. Mason, Julia Roebuck, 
Margaret R. Stapp, Doris J. Wemple, Leonard Winier; Alabama State 
Teachers College (Troy), Virgil Collins, Loraine E. Hamil, Mary V. Mauck, 
Esther Murphy, Olivia Rainer, Ophelia Smith; University of Alabama, John S. 
Bickley, Verner F. Chaffin, Harold R. Cole, James A. Constantin, Robert 
Hruska, Wladyslaw W. Kulski, Sheldon A. Mador, Jay Murphy, James M. 
Parrish, John C. Payne, A. J. Penz, Ralph C. Russell, William C. Tuthill, 
Robert B. Vining, Bernard J. Wade, Mary A. Woeber; Allegheny College, 
Richard L. Brown, Howard T. Hatton, Carl F. Heeschen, Lillian M. Hummer, 
Sara E. Hutchison, Paul A. Knights, Agnes B. Kollitz, Erwin Mooney, Jr., 
Barbara Morse, William H. Parsons, Eric A. Sturley, Harrison W. Young; 
American International College, Clinton M. Bowen, Isadore Cohen, William 
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A. Duffey, Jr., Charles Gadaire, Dean R. Malsbary, Hazel F. Morse, Robert T. 
Sartwell, Dorothy T. Spoerl, Howard D. Spoerl; American University, Ken- 
neth H. Hunter, Pietro Lazzari, Westervelt B. Romaine, Ellis Weitzman; 
Arizona State College (Flagstaff), Tom O. Bellwood, K. Dale, Ruby Hard, 
John R. Salter, Hubert W. Staffelbach, Otis Young; Arizona State College 
(Tempe), Emily V. Baker, Rachel S. Ball, Nellie B. Byers, Robert F. Menke, 
Paul T. Miller; University of Arizona, Ulrich H. Bents, Leon Blitzer, Alice B. 
Books, Robert W. Bretall, Robert C. Burroughs, Albert J. Castro, Larue C. 
Chapman, Marguerite Chesney, Ruth M. Clark, Howard P. Cords, Jefferson 
C. Davis, Adelaide E. Evenson, Steve Fazio, Martha K. Fees, Eliza J. Foster, 
Joseph F. Foster, Jr., Robert T. Fox, Jr., Frederic W. Galbraith, Frank W. 
Gould, Frederick G. Harland, Emmett R. Holekamp, Loren E. Hollenbeck, 
Anita Kalis, Bertram S. Kraus, Herbert J. Langen, Charles Lebeaux, Babette 
Luz, V. L. Mike Mahoney, Helen L. Mickelwright, James M. Murphy, Glenn 
H. Nelson, Philip B. Newlin, Robert O’Connor, Gloria Olive, Kittie F. Parker, 
Letty A. Patterson, John S. Phelps, Mary Pilgrim, Robert W. Ramsey, Sarah 
M. Reece, Frazier W. Rippy, Max E. Robinson, Wallace A. Schafer, Lionel 
Scott, Thomas Smitham, George F. Sparks, Edward H. Spicer, Edward S. 
Spoerl, Roene Stanley, Fern R. Tainter, Don D. Thornbury, Florence W. To- 
land, Mitchell G. Vavich, Fairfax P. Walkup, Oswald H. Wedel, Frank B. 
Wood; Arkansas Polytechnic College, Frederick A. Buechel, Jr.; Arkansas 
State Teachers College, Robert W. Mosley; University of Arkansas, Jarvis M. 
Finley, William O. Penrose, Earle L. Rudolph, Boyd C. Shafer, Ernest B. 
Speck, Clyde H. Van Sickle; University of Arkansas (Medical School), Owen 
W. Beard, James H. Growdon, Solomon Michaelson, Howard Schwander; 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Carleton Bullis, Harry L. Shadle, William C. 
Wesley; Ball State Teachers College, Harold H. Aikins, Vonneda D. Bailey, 
Harris W. Dean, Victor P. Kestle, R. E. Michael, Elizabeth H. Pilant, George 
M. Turmail; Baylor University, Byron E. Ellis, Alda Gregory, Virgil L. 
Tweedie; Berea College, Seth W. Gilkerson, H. L. Hull; Blackburn College, 
Virgil G. Bretthauer, Charles E. Conover, Ross Ensminger, Harold O, Fink, 
Clifford Wester, Franklin B. Wittmer, Harold J. Ziegler; Bluefield State Col- 
lege, Louise J. Hubbard; Boston University, Myer S. Cohen, Minna Dembski, 
Helen I. Driver, Marie Farrell, John H. Gleason, Parker Hamilton, Arno H. A. 
Heyn, Frederick K. Hussey, Alice B. Hyde, John F. Leisher, Solomon Lipp, 
Charlie D. Moon, Mary C. O’Toole, Robert W. Stoughton, Henry W. Syer, 
W. S. Tryon; Bowdoin College, Thomas A. Riley, Richard J. Storr; Bowling 
Green State University, Wilbur J. Abell, Russell N. Baird, Isabel Barker, 
Henry Bertodatto, Elizabeth L. Blackburn, Prudence L. Brown, Henry W. F. 
Bruns, David J. Davies, Phyllis J. Doty, Michael F. Ellis, Jr., Mary Eyster, 
Barton G. Fetterman, Irving E. Gaskill, Marion Graham, Lee Z. Hafkin, John 
V. Haggard, Alice Hengesbach, Floyd Hofacker, Mary J. Huard, Marietta 
Kershner, William S. Knight, Frederick R. McLeod, David Matthews, John 
N. Meighan, M. Harold Mikle, Orra I. Muter, Everett C. Myers, A. Evald 
Nielsen, Paula Nyyssonen, Harold B. Obee, Dave M. Okada, Grace F. Petrie, 
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Esko Rentola, Karl Richards, Earl A. Roth, Clyde W. Rutherford, William E. 
Schlender, Clifford B. Shipley, Irma S. Strickland, Amy R. Torgerson, Doris 
E. West, Allen V. Wiley, Clara Williams, Mildred Winkle, James C. Wright, 
Hadley Yates, Barbara E. Zahrend, Dorothy Zietz; Bradley University, Janet 
E. M. Calkins, Parker M. Green, F. Jean Hosafros, Clara E. Mawhinney, 
Chalmer N. Patterson, Mabel Rudisill; University of Bridgeport, Robert P. 
Akers, Emerson G. Chamberlain, Eugene H. Falk, John G. Gill, Charles B. 
Goulding, Charles J. Jacobs, John W. Kearns, Simon Mowshowitz, Helen M. 
Scurr, Harold E. Smith; University of British Columbia, John D. Grant; 
Brooklyn College, Selma B. Brody, Elizabeth P. Casey, Marian Nugent, Moses 
Richardson; University of Buffalo, Selig Adler, Robert F. Berner, Harold A. 
Boner, Donald A. Gardiner, Sigmund P. Zobel; California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Nicholas Begovich, J. Kent Clark, Pol Duwez, William A. Fowler, 
Aladar Hollander, George Housner, Donald E. Hudson, Edward B. Lewis, 
Henry F. McCreery, Charles F. Richter, Thomas F. Strong, George K. Tan- 
ham, Warren O. Wagner, Laszlo Zechmeister; University of California, 
Charles Aikin, Joe S. Bain, Jr., H. A. Barker, LeRoy A. Bromley, Melvin Cal- 
vin, John P. Carter, Ralph W. Chaney, John B. Condliffe, Burris B. Cunning- 
ham, William G. Dauben, Alvin A. Eustis, Jr., William D. Gwinn, W. Z. 
Hassid, Walter Horn, Francis A. Jenkins, George Jura, Frank L. Kidner, Ben- 
jamin H. Lehman, Theodore D. McCown, James A. McCray, Maurice 
Moonitz, Edwin F. Orlemann, Roy H. Pearce, Isadore Perlman, Kenneth S. 
Pitzer, Richard E. Powell, Gerhard K. Rollefson, Glenn T. Seaborg, Abraham 
Seidenberg, Thomas R. Simonson, Thomas D. Stewart, Perry R. Stout, Lee 
H. Swinford, John B. Tompkins, Albert Ulrich, C. Dwight Waldo, Glenn A. 
Wessels, Charles R. Wilke, Orlando W. Wilson, Harold Winkler, Bruno H. 
Zimm; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Eugene L. Caliendo, William H. E. 
Johnson, William F. Keller, Richard K. Murdoch, George F. Needham, 3rd, 
Samuel D. Schaff, Albert N. Tarulis, Lawrence S. Thurman; Case Institute of 
Technology, Henry J. White; Catholic University of America, Eugene M. 
Burke, Clare Fontanini, John A. Lacy, Robert T. Meyer, William F. Simpson, 
Constantine G. Yavis; Centenary College of Louisiana, John K. Hardin, Le- 
nore Rees, John S. Urban; Centre College of Kentucky, Allan R. Schwarz; 
University of Chicago, Gerhard E. O. Meyer, George L. Playe, Lou Williams; 
The City College (New York), Raymond Kaufman, James S. Peace; Clare- 
mont Men’s College, Stuart R. Briggs, Ralph E. Vernon, Jr.; Clark University, 
Morris H. Cohen, Roy C. Gunter, Jr., Frederick Killian, Alson C. Patton, 
Percy M. Roope; Clemson Agricultural College, Robert A. Banister, C. Wal- 
dron Bolen, Leonard R. Booker, Thomas A. Campbell, Jr., Marsden B. Car- 
michael, Edward C. Coker, Jr., James L. Edwards, Carl L. Epting, Wallace T. 
Ferrier, Claud B. Green, James H. Langston, Joseph Lindsay, Jr., Weber H. 
Peterson, Richard Powers, Ray W. Rutledge, Joseph E. Shigley, Ernest Single- 
tary, James M. Stepp, Charles E. Stoops, John R. Sullivan, Wallace D. Trevil- 
lian, William E. Webb; Coe College, Edward P. Thatcher; Colgate Univer- 
sity, Eugene T. Adams, Charles Adkins, Bernhard W. Anderson, J. David 
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Bishop, Allan M. Cartter, Jr., Robert J. Cordell, W. C. Gorham, Justus Hart- 
nack, Clifton P. Idyll, Howard L. Jones, Frederick W. Lowe, Jr., Shannon 
McCune, Thomas M. Magoon, George J. Mundt, Raymond J. Myers, Everett 
H. Northrop, Albert Parry, Kirk R. Petshek, Edwin A. Phillips, Paul A. Roch- 
ford, George Rosen, Hans J. Rudas, Louis Schneider, Russell Speirs, Ronald 
M. Stout, James Sykes, Marvin Wachman, James E. White; Colorado College, 
Ben Douglas, Howard Erricson, Hugo Gabriel, Lucile H. Latting, Evan J. 
Scott, Frederick Tooley; University of Colorado, Stanley J. Cristol, Albert W. 
Heyer, Jr., Lawrence O’Kelly; Concord College, Paul C. Bibbee, Fred S. 
Rogers, James J. Vance; Connecticut College, Louise W. Holborn; Teachers 
College of Connecticut, Eleanor T. McLaughlin, Frank Zakolski; University 
of Connecticut (Fort Trumbull Branch), Morton Baratz, Curt Beck, Edward 
I. Beyer, George W. Boguslavsky, Carl P. Ciosek, John P. Devereaux, Zelman 
Z. Dworkin, Ida D. Fasel, Robert Freedman, Jr., Thomas H. Fujimura, Louis 
J. Goodman, Marjorie D. Gould, Thomas A. Grow, Vivian Gummo, William 
H. Harbaugh, Harold V. Hendrickson, Francis T. Hoskins, Anne Landauer, 
Lilian M. Lane, William F. McQuillan, Bernice Moskowitz, Rita Mullins, 
Eduardo Pagan-Tomei, Jeanne S. Pearlson, M. Eloise Rowland, Constance H. 
Shukis, James H. Siler, James Stansfield, Doris M. Vanderbilt, Norma Wegner, 
Helen N. Weir; Cooper Union, Leroy H. Buckingham; Cornell College, John 
C. W. Bliese, Clifford J. Hand, Herbert E. Hendriks, Chester W. Quimby; 
Cornell University, Meyer H. Abrams, Ralph P. Agnew, Robert N. Allen, 
Alfred L. Anderson, Charles M. Antoni, Thomas J. Baird, LeRoy L. Barnes, 
Donald J. Belcher, Glenn H. Beyer, Marvin Bogema, Richard G. Bond, 
Margaret J. Brennan, John M. Brophy, James D. Burfoot, Jr., Earle N. Bur- 
rows, Giraud Chester, Stephen F. Cleary, W. David Curtiss, David E. Donley, 
David S. Fields, Nelson N. Foote, Edward W. Fox, H. M. Gifft, Margaret L. 
Humphrey, Elias Huzar, Herbert T. Jenkins, Israel Katz, Herbert D. Laube, 
Robert E. Lee, Taylor D. Lewis, Ruby M. Loper, George B. Lyon, Charles O. 
Mackey, William F. Mai, Norman Malcolm, William E. Mordoff, Howard 
Nelson, Thurlow C. Nelson, Jr., Gerhard A. Nothmann, John E. Perry, Alfred 
M. S. Pridham, Edwin P. Reubens, Stephen J. Roberts, Byron W. Saunders, 
C. Hart Schaaf, Charles R. Scott, Jr., Robert L. Sproull, Romeyn Y. Thatcher, 
Clarence E. Townsend, Thomas B. Tracy, Bryant Tuckerman, David G. 
Tyndall, Paul H. Underwood, Edwin B. Watson, E. Raymond Watt, Leland 
E. Weaver, Paul Welsh, Wilfrid B. Whailey, Mabel Wilkerson, Merton J. 
Willis, Bertram Yood, John R. Young; Dartmouth College, Francis W. Gram- 
lich, Lawrence G. Hines, George E. Rice, H. Gordon Skilling; Denison Uni- 
versity, Paul L. Bennett, Cecil R. Fetters, Ruth D. Holtom, Paul B. Johnson, 
Robert W. Lundin, William R. Peterson, Fred Schab, Mary K. Selby, Anders 
Tejler, Kenneth W. Underwood; University of Denver, Matthew Evans, 
Norma Flynn, Caleb F. Gates, Gumersindo J. Gomez, William S. T. Gray, 
Carl W. Hamilton, Clyde C. Hill, Catharine Ludy, Marcelino C. Penuelas, 
Juanita M. Rauch, Harry Seligson, Madeleine L. Sinco, Ross Wedemeyer; 
De Paul University, Warren J. Carey; DePauw University, Charles L. Bieber, 
Paul B. Blomgren, Bonnie J.Clark, Orville L. Davis, Charles Erdmann, James 
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M. Erdmann, Harold M. Garriott, Ruth Grace, Jack W. Graham, June V. 
Gruber, Harry L. Hawkins, George H. Jacobson, Artheda McFaul, Raymond 
A. Mulligan, Oliver W. Robinson, Jean B. Sanders, Barbara J. Sanford, For- 
rest L. Seal, Edwin R. Snavely, May A. Strong, Edith Sublette, Le Grand 
Tennis, Ralph Vasquez, Winona V. Vernberg, Leila S. Wagner, Virgil B. 
Zimmermann; Dickinson College, Ralph R. Ricker; Drake University, John 
E. Allison, Robert W. Bagley, John A. Dearth, James E. Dyson, Jr., Charles 
O. Heath, Robert O. Hoffelt, Merion J. Johnson, C. H. Ta Li, Mabel M. Mad- 
den, William C. Shaw, Lester C. Sherman, George E. Strawn, Gerald M. 
Torkelson, John S. Wannamaker; Drew University, John R. DeBruyn, Alfred 
B. Haas, F. Heisse Johnson, Elizabeth P. Korn, Carl Michalson, Herbert E. 
Richards, John M. Schabacker, Floyd Shacklock, Eva Wagner; University of 
Dubuque, Doy M. Baker, Dorothy Hinde, Curtis T. Leaf, Bertha McAllister, 
Helen Raattama, Kenneth P. Smith, W. Robert Smith, L. Dean Wallace, 
Morgan L. Williams; Duke University, Joseph R. Bailey, Macdonald Dick, 
Robert Kramer, J. deJarnette Pemberton, Jr., Grace Webster, Eugenia R. 
Whitridge; Duquesne University, James M. Purcell, Pauline M. Reinkraut ; 
Elmira College, George M. Kahrl, Dorothy M. McCabe, Elizabeth G. Van 
Buskirk; Evansville College, Myron Bishop, Walter A. Treece; Fayetteville 
State Teachers College, Clarence A. Chick; Findlay College, Ruthanna Frack, 
W. Bradford Martin, Donald S. Renninger; Florida State University, Lorace 
E. Catterson, J. Linwood Cutler; University of Florida, John R. Bannister, 
George R. Bartlett, James H. Boswell, Harold W. Burney, Harvey T. Deinzer, 
Delwin B. Dusenbury, Frank M. Flanigan, Ernest S. Ford, Arthur L. Funk, 
Armin H. Gropp, Charles H. Hamblen, Jr., Alan E. Hugg, John E, Kiker, Jr., 
Fred P. Lawrence, Bevode C. McCall, Roy H. Mason, Arthur F. Novak, 
Harry M. Philpott, Orville F. Quackenbush, Dorothy Rethlingshafer, Lucas 
E. Schoonmaker, Boghdan A. Shlanta, Rena Walker, Donald E. Worcester; 
Franklin and Marshall College, George M. Bailey, William T. Dawkins, Win- 
throp Everett, Jacob Freedman, Kenji Okuda, Robert D. Pitcher, Charles W. 
Saalfrank; Fresno State College, Vernon A. Ouellette, Hobart M. Sherman, 
Allen R. Sigel, Dallas A. Tueller, James H. Winter; Geneva College, William 
E. Cleland, John S. McIsaac, George G. Storey; University of Georgia, Arthur 
G. Bovée, Roy A. Bowden, Roberta E. Brumby, Rollin Chambliss, Marjorie C. 
Dillingham, W. P. Dillingham, John A. Downs, Wilbur H. Duncan, Mary A. 
Hearon, Hugh F. Henry, Edwin James, William T. James, Arthur Kaplan, 
Frank P. King, Joseph P. McMahon, Barzillai S. Pickett, Einar Rasmussen, 
George O. Riggs, John H. Thomason, George E. Thompson, Laurence H. 
Walker, Edward P. Warren, R. Geneva Watkins, Sidney D. West, Jr., Jona- 
than J. Westfall, Cecil N. Wilder; Goucher College, Sara de Ford; Grinnell 
College, Dallas M. Young; Hamline University, Leland R. Cooper; Harvard 
University, Carvel Collins, John T. Edsall; University of Hawaii, Bernhard 
Hérmann, Harold S. Roberts; Hofstra College, Ernest F. Acheson, Carrie E. 
Attmore, Albert D. Capuro, Geoffrey B. Charlesworth, Kurt Fickert, Daniel 
R. Fusfeld, Beatrice E. Gushee, Eugene S. Klise, Richard M. Millard, William 
E. Sellers, Marianne L. Simmel; Hollins College, Susie N. Blair, Grace Ed- 
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wards, Charlotte B. Johnson, Margaret P. Scott, Zell S. Walter; Hood College, 
Claire Lanche; Howard University, Marie V. Wood; Hunter College, Ralph 
J. Wentworth-Rohr; Idaho State College, Walter E. Brown, Carl L. Isaacson, 
Richard A. Lake, Russell O. Mann, Harold G. Mealy, Frank G. Rizzardi, 
Melvin Schubert, Hobert P. Sturm, W. Arnold Watrous, Royal S. Weymouth; 
Illinois College, Lloyd P. Dudley; Illinois Institute of Technology, Albert A. 
Aasen, Thomas E. Hogan, Norman M. Kaplan, Gerald J. Matchett, Margaret 
Matchett, Herbert A. Simon, Donald W. Smithburg, Eli Sternberg; Western 
Illinois State College, Howard W. Crall, Olive Fite, Ogden L. Glasow, Arthur 
R. Olsen, Clarice M. Robinson, Catherine Zealberg; Illinois State Normal 
University, William D. Ashbrook, George Barford, Miriam Gray, Esther M. 
Griffith, Alice Hitchcock, Verna A. Hoyman, Wanda Johnson, Harold A. 
Moore, Harold G. Paulson, Gwen Smith, Edwin G. Struck, Gladys Tipton, 
Lewis R. Toll, Francis M. Wade, Lela Winegarner, Ruth Zimmerman; South- 
ern Illinois University, Howard Bosley, Thera P. Cavender, George L. Cherry, 
E. C. Coleman, Claude J. Dykhouse, R. J. Fligor, Charles L. Foote, Harold C. 
Hines, Joseph S. Rafalko, Max W. Turner, Robert C. Turner; University of 
Illinois, R. C. Ashby, Barbara Bitting, Wilbur D. Buddemeier, Francis G. 
Cornell, Milton Derber, Jesse C. Dietz, Julian R. Fellows, Karl E. Gardner, 
Daniel F. Hang, Harry Hardenbrook, Jr., Wilber E. Harnish, Floweree Heck- 
ert, Robert W. Kidder, Philip Kolb, Harold Lancour, Reinhold F. Larson, 
Lellia McLaughlin, M. Thompson McClure, Walter E. Meyerhof, Wendell E. 
Miller, William O. Morris, James P. Neal, William G. Phelps, Ernst A. 
Philippson, E. Graham Pogue, Edwin C. Rae, Cerilla E. Saylor, I. Sterling 
Snyder, Robert L. Stallings, Jr., Russell S. Stauffer, Wesley Swanson, Leah F. 
Trelease, William Van Til, Helen M. Welch, Katherine W. Whittle; Indiana 
State Teachers College, George W. Boone, Edward T. Jordan, Nelle McCalla, 
Glade Wilcox; Indiana University, William K. Estes, Hubert J. Meessen; 
Iowa State College, Lillian M. Ardizoni, Ray Bryan, Lyle M. Crist, Harris E. 
Dickey, Walter G. Dyer, John C. Eldredge, John J. Finan, Jr., Alfred S. Gas- 
kell, Eleanor P. Godfrey, Jean C. Hempstead, Howard J. Henry, Clifford G. 
Hildreth, Harald R. Jensen, Robert J. Lambert, John W. Litherland, James A. 
Lowrie, Rachel MacM. Lowrie, Barbara J. McDermott, Richard J. McGarry, 
Clarence H. Matterson, Edwin W. Peterson, Ben L. Reid, Jane D. Reid, Ralph 
M. Robinson, Darrell A. Russel, Louis B. Schmidt, Max L. Schmidt, Paul F. 
Sharp, Charlotte W. Smith, Ralph A. Soderberg, Herbert C. S. Thom, Louis 
M. Thompson, John F. Timmons, Robley Winfrey; Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maude E. Moore, Erma B. Plaehn; State University of Iowa, Arthur 
Allee, Shirley Ashman, Charles L. Balcer, Gerta B. Barrett, Harold P. Becht- 
oldt, William E. Beck, Frederic S. Beebee, J. Ryan Beiser, Clark C. Bloom, 
Earnest S. Brandenburg, Robert E. Burns, Ali B. Cambel, Joseph Cobitz, 
Fritz Coester, Marjorie H. Constantine, George S. Easton, Robert L. Ebel, 
Donald H. Ecroyd, Eugene M. Emme, Samuel Fahr, I. E. Farber, Arnold S. 
Gillette, William Gower, Charlotte F. Green, Harry A. Greene, Harold Guth- 
rie, Merrill F. Heiser, Grant Herbstruth, Robert E. Holland, Robert S. Hunt, 
John G. Kenyon, George R. Kernodle, Jack M. Layton, LoRene L. Lenth, A. 
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Leo Levin, Max Linn, Duane W. Lovett, Elzy V. McCollough, Jr., Maxine E. 
McDivitt, John H. MacKay, Robie Macauley, E. L. Marietta, Robert S. 
Michaelsen, Dorothy Mickey, Edward M. Mielnik, Charles T. Miller, Henry 
Miller, Arthur H. Moehlman, Portia M. Morris, Leslie E. Munneke, Wallace 
B. Nelson, Lee J. Parman, J. E. Parrington, Charles E. Peck, Richard H. Pop- 
kin, Jacqueline Ragner, Arthur Roberts, T. Hewitson Roberts, Thomas G. 
Rosenmeyer, George de Schweineitz, Robert R. Sears, Edward J. Shoben, Jr., 
Ernest J. Sixta, Walter T. Smith, Jr., Frederic W. Stamler, Carrie E. Stanley, 
S. Laird Swagert, Robert E. Thorstensen, Cecil Tipton, Louis A. Turner, 
W. W. Tuttle, James A. Van Zwoll, John Wahl, Imre Waldbauer, James A. 
Walker, David Watts, Betty J. Willhoite, Norma D. Young; John B. Stetson 
University, Richard C. Brand; Kansas State College, Hazel M. Riggs; Kansas 
State Teachers College (Pittsburg), Homer L. Johnson; University of Kansas, 
Margaret L. Anderson, Viola J. Anderson, Ammon §S. Andes, Charles J. Baer, 
Roger G. Barker, E. Jackson Baur, Raymond H. Beamer, John D. Bradley, 
George W. Bradshaw, RayQ. Brewster, Frank L. Brown, Mary Bunce, Joseph H. 
Burckhalter, A. Dwight Burnham, Ralph W. Clark, Clarence Coates, Jr., Glenn 
A. Cole, Lee S. Cole, Clayton M. Crosier, Harry L. Daasch, Paul J. DeCora, 
Kathleen C. Doering, Max Dresden, Esther J. Dudgeon, Barbara J. Duree, 
Karl D. Edwards, Maude Elliott, Helene T. Farrell, William J. Feeney, Vernon 
N. Ferguson, William E. Fisher, Robert G. Foster, Harriette Galantiere, 
Waldemar Geltch, Aubrey W. Gibson, Paul W. Gilles, Ernest Griswold, E. 
Raymond Hall, F. Emmett Hammer, Loring O. Hanson, Paul G. Hausman, 
Milton Horowitz, Robert E. Johnson, Rosemary Jones, Joseph M. Kellogg, 
Edith Kern, Harold Kipp, Walter M. Kollmorgen, Fred Kurata, Lowell R. 
Laudon, Arthur B. Leonard, William E. McEwen, Ruth E. McNair, John R. 
Malone, Paul E. Malone, Russell C. Mills, Arthur J. Mix, Alice Moncrieff, 
Albert S. Palmerlee, Sara Patterson, Damaris Pease, Grant L. Pistorius, Frank 
R. Pitt, Charles A. Reynolds, Margaret M. Riggs, Kenneth E. Rose, Frank A. 
Russell, Millard H. Ruud, Joe G. Schoggen, William R. Scott, L. Worth 
Seagondollar, Arthur J. Shanahan, M. C. Slough, Joe R. Small, Anthony J. 
Smith, Carlyle S. Smith, Thomas R. Smith, Verner F. Smith, Paul Snyder, 
Ivan Sparling, Jr., Howard F. Stettler, Ralph S. Tait, Edward H. Taylor, 
Emil L. Telfel, Rufus H. Thompson, Alvin E. Tuohino, Doris Uehling, Lalia 
V. Walling, Henry Werner, F. Hampton White, Joseph F. Wilkins, Donald G. 
Wilson, Esther Wilson, Robert W. Wilson, Robert Witt, Herbert F. Wright; 
University of Kansas City, Wynn York; Kent State University, Paul J. Baus, 
Eugene Bigler, Louis S. Boffo, George L. Bush, A. L. Dittmer, Lawrence W. 
Dixon, Paul E. Evans, Jean N. Fries, Thomas F. Gardner, John H. Given, 
Eleanor L. Gray, John L. Hazard, Theodore D. Krum, Lloyd L. Lowenstein, 
Roy W. Metcalf, Stanley C. Miller, Jerald Reed, Janet C. Rees, Beverly L. 
Seidel, Charles J. Storkan, Evelyn G. Weston, Bertha E. Whitton, Olive Wood- 
ruff; Keuka College, E. June Anderson, William G. Dustan, Wesley N. Haines, 
R. Elizabeth Jones, Anita Smith, Dorothy Viskovich; Lafayette College, 
Thomas J. Brazelton, LeRoy S. Dangler, Harvey N. Ebersole, David Forstner, 
Johannes A. Gaertner, George A. Kellogg, William S. La Sor, George Lock- 
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wood, James H. MacBride, Gerhard H. Magnus, André de Mandach, John H. 
Manning, Samuel Pascal, Richard G. Patterson, Ralph E. Playfoot, Harold F. 
Rasmussen, Warren G. Roome, Richmond M. Rudden, Hans-Walter Schloes- 
ser, John Terleski, William A. Thomas, Raymond P. Underwood, Francis S. 
Wilder, George P. Winston; Lake Erie College, Mary F. Hawkins, Betty 
Krause, Gladys A. Seda, Margaret Southworth; Lake Forest College, Jeanne 
Griest, Patricia Pickett; Lawrence College, A. Roy Eckardt, Vernon W. Roe- 
lofs; Northwestern State College of Louisiana, Sara Alderman, Lore R. David, 
Archie K. Deason, George A. Smith, Maude Sorenson; Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Martin G. Cramer, Edgar Davies; Loyola University (Illinois), 
Russell Barta, Joseph F. Gensert, Norbert J. Hruby, Everett E. Liston, Ed- 
ward Marciniak, Joseph F. Menez, John P. Rowland, Donald J. Stinson, Mary 
H. Woods; Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Martha L. Farmer, 
Catherine Holland; Marshall College, H. Clayton Darlington; Western 
Maryland College, David G. Bradley, Reuben S. Holthaus, J. Lloyd Straughn; 
University of Maryland, Francis Adams, Alfred J. Bingham, George H. Broad- 
ley, Allan A. Brockman, Samuel A. Brown, Eleanor W. Bulatkin, William B. 
Ewald, Jr., John G. Fischer, Helen R. Kahn, Evelyn Kossoff, Neal G. LeBert, 
Charlotte Mangold, Judith Margaretten, Mary E. Meade, Robert H. Newall, 
Louis E. Otts, Jr., Jean Sinclair, Ethel Snyder, David S. Sparks, Lisbeth 
Stevens, Mary E. Tenney, Mary Thedieck, Verna Z. Waters, Alfred Weissler; 
Massachusetts State Teachers College (North Adams), Kalervo Kansanniva; 
University of Massachusetts (Fort Devens), Bennett Bovarnick, Elizabeth C. 
Dearborn, Marion Dwinell, John M. Glowacki, Milton K. Kalb, Harold M. 
Kaplan, Rosa Kubin, Irving Lipovsky, John B. Longstaff, Frederick W. Look, 
Francis J. Riel, Edmund C. Talbot, Morton D. Weinert, Herbert H. Whit- 
comb; Meharry Medical College, Mary L. Brown, O. D. Chambers, E. Perry 
Crump, John R. Cuff, Joseph L. B. Forrester, Samuel H. Freeman, William H. 
Grant, George W. Hilliard, Guerney D. Holloway, Walter F. B. James, Charles 
W. Johnson, Frances McHie, Emile Nash, William A. Patterson, Lawrence D. 
Scott, William L. Silcott, Robert T. Smith, Carr A. Treherne, Henry H. 
Walker, Matthew Walker, Clarence W. Wright; Miami University, James C. 
Faulkner; University of Miami, Richard Aldrich, Albert M_ Ivanoff, Samuel 
R. Mathes, Edgar C. Penick, Jr., Jack A. Reynolds, Willard H. Robinson, 
Richard Tuggle, Agnes B. Young; Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology, John M. Harrington; Michigan State College, Rose-Marie P. Aksel- 
rad, Robert H. Carleton, Roger J. Claus, Earl M. Collins, Ella N. Cowles, 
Joseph C. Evans, Gerhard Ewer, Guy Fox, Robert Franklin, Daniel M. Full- 
mer, Vernon G. Grove, Asael T. Hansen, Charles N. Hill, Helen Jenkins, Sher- 
wood C. McIntyre, David F. Machtel, John Manning, John M. Mason, Joseph 
Meites, William Morris, William M. Pitkin, Edward K. Platt, Robert O. 
Ringoen, Robert D. Seltzer, Howard Silberer, Arthur W. Sirianni, Harold P. 
Skamser, Fred L. Spalding, Robert D. Spence, David P. Stewart, Theodore B. 
Strandness, Milton C. Taylor, Leland E. Traywick, David O. Van Strien, 
Walter L. Weeks, Lawrence Witt, Frederick L. Wynd; Michigan State Normal 
College, Ray W. Binns, V. Jane McAllister, Ross N. Pearson; University of 
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Michigan, Gerald S. Brown, Robert B. Brown, Wayne Dunlap, Oliver Edel, 
Samuel J. Eldersveld, Edwin A. Engel, Garnet R. Garrison, Gerome Kamrow- 
ski, Chet La More, John H. Lowell, Bayard Lyon, Mischa Meller, Douglas N. 
Morgan, O. M. Pearl, David H. Reider, Carl D. Sheppard, Jr., Andrew B. 
White; Middlebury College, Mary L. Lee, Donald I. Patt, Robert R. Wilson; 
Mills College, Hallie Collins, Richard N. Current; University of Minnesota, 
Tremaine McDowell; University of Minnesota (Duluth Branch), Addison M. 
Alspach, Lyda C. Belthuis, Thomas W. Chamberlin, Anastasia Furman, 
Patricia Hodgson, Robert E. Martin, Lily Salz, James E. Smith, George B. 
Strother, Myrle C. Wagner; University of Mississippi, Morton B. King, Jr.. 
Julien R. Tatum; Southeast Missouri State College, Bon O. Brown, Virginia 
S. Clements, Mildred Hadden; Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
William T. Martin; University of Missouri, Lewis E. Atherton, Zetta E. 
Bankert, Fannie M. Bardelmeier, Arthur Berndtson, Milo M. Bolstad, Newton 
E. Chute, Kenneth C. Compton, Martin Deutsch, Harvey A. DeWeerd, G. E. 
Dickerson, Adrian J. Durant, Joe E. Edmondson, George R. Edwards, Albert 
S. Eisenstein, Laura M. Flynn, Dorothy Forrest, William E. Gordon, Cecil L. 
Gregory, Elizabeth Guillot, Mark P. Hale, William W. Howlett, Louis G. 
Kahle, Jack T. Kimbrell, Gladwyn V. Lago, Ursula F. Lewis, Herbert F. Lion- 
berger, James I. Lore, Elizabeth L. Lyman, H. C. McDougle, Leta G. Maharg, 
Margaret Mangel, Helen R. Marshall, Dallas K. Meyer, Marian Midforth, 
Walter H. Miller, Merle E. Muhrer, Frank D. Oldham, Edward M. Palmquist, 
Irving Panush, Wesley S. Platner, Kathleen Ranson, G. Carl Rau, Willard O. 
Read, Marvin P. Riley, John W. Sawyer, Edwin C. Schmidtke, Joseph A. 
Silvoso, Richard C. Smith, Carl M. Sneed, Jr., Francis L. Stubbs, George X. 
Trimble, Herbert E. Ungnade, A. G. Unklesbay, Pinkney C. Walker, R. H. 
Westveld; Missouri Valley College, Mildred W. Saupe; Eastern Montana 
State Normal School, Richard S. Mitchell, Marjorie A. Stevenson; Montana 
State University, Gordon H. Bryan, Byron R. Bryant, Wallace A. Gilkey, 
Le Roy H. Harvey, Theodore G. Ostrom, Bert R. Sappenfield, John R. Shep- 
herd, Howard Toelle; Morgan State College, Irene Diggs, Frederic A. Jackson; 
Mount Holyoke College, Marie T. Bohrn, Cornelia Dorgan, Joan E. Hirsh, 
Jean Sudrann; Multnomah College, Irwin L. Byers, E. Hugh Hinds, Cora M. 
Jensen, John P. Phillips, Lowell J. Smith, Donald E. Warner; National College 
of Education, Delta H. Bannister, Rose E. Doyle, Harriet Howard, Nellie 
MacLennan, Roselma L. Messman; Nebraska State Teachers College 
(Kearney), Otto C. Olsen; University of Nebraska, Gordon L. Mattson; Uni- 
versity of Nevada, E. A. Davis, Abram V. Martin, Gilbert E. Parker, J. Craig 
Sheppard; New England Conservatory of Music, Lottie H. Lenn, Philip E. 
Newman; Eastern New Mexico College, James D. Allison, P. M. Bailey, 
Joanna Black, Ruth Carden, Joseph F. Dickson, Maria S. Friesen, A. D. 
Garten, Esther E. Hobson, Oscar M. Hofstad, Jr., Norman L. Jones, Helen 
Klippenstein, Eston D. Krieger, Florence L. Landon, Emily Langford, Karl C. 
Lea, A. Eugene Mann, James S. Martin, Jack Mears, Robert Nelson, Donald 
E. Nolan, W. Newell Page, Clifford E. Prater, Robert F. Randle, Jr., Eric J. 
Smith, Charles M. Stookey, John M. Strait, Richard E. Stroup, Baron M. 
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Stuart, B. June West, Wayne Wheeler, Carroll K. Wilson, Claude B. Wivel; 
New Mexico State College, William A. Alford, Elizabeth R. Burn, Paul S. 
Conklin, Peter C. Duisberg, Edna M. Ewert, Arnc!d Krochmal, G. Andrew 
Loomis, Russell Pankratz, Elizabeth Poe, Hugh F. Powell, Calvin B. Reeves, 
Russell L. Riese, Harold R. Stobie, Arthur J. Walrath, James E. Weiss, Helen 
M. Wiseman; New Mexico State Teachers College, Elmer C. Humphrey, 
William D. Sturdevant; Associated Colleges of Upper New York (Champlain 
College), Charles E. Asnis, George B. DeGennaro, Helen Evans, Robert A. 
Folchi, Reino W. Hakala, Woodrow J. Hansen, Stewart Hotchkiss, Jerome G. 
Kovalcik, Courtney Langdon, Robert E. Lytle, Dudley H. Manchester, 
Ronald F. Reid, Philip Tyrrell, Arlene J. Zekowski; (Mohawk College), 
Delmer H. Kimberling, Marvin M. Mickle, Isadore A. Zarik; (Sampson Col- 
lege), Ensio E. Alto, Emanuel Batler, Bernard P. Birnbaum, Herman H. 
Block, Filandro R. Bucci, Harold T. Butler, Richard Canuteson, Harold S. 
Card, Irving W. Cheskin, Frankie M. Freeman, John R. H. Gilmour, Robert 
Greenman, Herbert J. Hamilton, Samuel L. Hart, Stanley Hart, John Henle 
III, John Hordines, J. Southgate Y. Hoyt, Marianne Knoll, Iva Kukin, 
Howard D. Langford, Bernard Layne, Charles L. Linton, William D. Ludwig, 
George C. Lyon, Earl C. MacArthur, Joseph Palmieri, Rudolph J. Pignataro, 
Cecil T. Rodney, Allice C. Rogers, C. W. Rose, Adolph J. Rubin, Richard P. 
Rury, June N. Smith, Albert Swierat, John J. Syrjala; New York State College 
for Teachers (Albany), Harper F. Beaty, Dolores DiRubbo, Graham H. Dun- 
can, Matthew H. Elbow, Millicent Haines, Mildred Kirshenblum, Robert E. 
Mason, William G. Meyer, Karl A. B. Peterson, Florence E. Potter, Harry S. 
Price, Jr., Murray Seidler, Edward P. Shaw, Derk V. Tieszen, Ruth B. Wool- 
schlager; New York State College for Teachers (Buffalo), Edwin F. Arthur, 
Edward L. Morrice, Valentine J. Nadolinski, Meta Norenberg, George 
Quackenbush, Conrad J. Schuck, Howard J. A. Vernon, Burton S. Waagen, 
Joseph Wincenc; New York State Teachers College (Brockport), Robert E. 
Boozer, Mildred L. Crabtree, J. Nicholas Gale, Helen E. Harp, Verne N. Rock- 
castle, Robert M. Skelton; New York State Teachers College (Cortland), 
Andrew M. Banse; New York State Teachers College (Oswego), Sydney C. 
Davis; New York University, Helen S. Hovey, Alice V. Keliher, Samuel P 
McCutchen, Leonard S. Rubin, Gerhart Saenger, George E. Salt, Charles 
Siepmann; Newberry College, F. Scott Elliot, Bothwell Graham, Lawrence B. 
Graves, Estelle Hightower; North Dakota State Teachers College (Minot), 
Dan C. Blide, Marie A. Bruce, John B. Busse, William A. Carmody, Arthur 
W. Devor, Leila C. Ewen, Helen Hoar, Ralph Hubbard, Erland R. Manning, 
Paul W. Morrison, Lois L. Schnoor, T. James Stuart, Dorothy F. Treshansky, 
Verna L. Wickham; University of North Dakota, Harold B. Cunningham, 
Oswald P. Erickson, Vera Facey, Herbert E. Freier, Paul M. Gustafson, Melvin 
E. Kazeck, Robert L. Kirkpatrick, George F. Lemmer, Walter S. Losk, Richard 
C. Maxwell, John M. Peterson, Joe Resnick, Thea W. Schmidt, Clifford E. 
Scott, Vernon Sternberg, William E. Thornton, Robert H. Varland; North- 
western University, Arthur G. Auble, Howard F. Bennett, George I. Blank- 
sten, William C. Bradford, Max E. Britton, Homer L. Cox, Carl P. Duncan, 
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William S. Greever, Francis L. K. Hsu, Roland I. Robinson, Alfred Rockefeller, 
Jr., H. Barrett Rogers, George T. Romani, Olin Rulon, Jacob Scher, R. Elber- 
ton Smith; University of Notre Dame, Thomas J. Brennan, Paul M. Doty, 
Vito A. Girone, William J. Sherer, A. T. Smithberger, Paul M. Stoner; Ohio 
State University, Allan C. Barnes, Ralston Russell, Jr.; Ohio University, 
Thomas Gorton, Raymond H. Gusteson; Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, LeRoy H. Fischer; Northwestern State College of Oklahoma, 
Afton Bilby, Maude A. D. Bingham, Myrna Boyce, Kristine K. Brown, Bess 
M. Chappell, Wilma A. Ernst, Ruth M. Genuit, Jones S. Graves, Bennie 
Henry, Edith W. Higginbotham, Jean M. Holland, Harold V. Huneke, Gladys 
C. Julian, Luella C. Jurrens, Larry B. Lambe, Kenneth Lewis, Mattie Lyday, 
David E. Mackie, Stanley W. May, Joseph W. Melton, Kathrine C. Mires, 
Charles A. Parker, Ralph F. Strete, William S. Vance; Southeastern State 
College of Oklahoma, James D. Morrison; University of Oklahoma, Mildred 
Andrews, Helen T. Clark, Lee H. Cossitt, Eugene F. Dawson, Winthrop W. 
Dolan, Raymond C. Dragoo, Victor A. Elconin, Henry H. Foster, Jr., Edward 
A. Frederickson, F. Grover Fulkerson, W. F. Grimes, Wilma H. Grimes, Ernest 
C. Hall, Franciscius R. Harrison, Carole Hass, William N. Huff, Harry Huff- 
man, Bruce V. Ketcham, Lillian Knudson, Richard N. Kuhlman, Dewey 
Luster, Carl R. Oldroyd, Mary E. Steen, John H. Thomas, D. Barton Turking- 
ton, R. Dale Vliet, Mary Warren, Dorothy M. White; University of Omaha, 
Don O. Nelson; Southern Oregon College of Education, Laurence E. Butler, 
Donald E. Lewis, Dorothy A. Palmer; Pacific University, William L. Bricker, 
Katharine T. Gill, Marie E. Houguez, W. Worth Mackie, Andrewa R. Noble, 
Carol B. Pratt, John R. Roberts; Park College, Frances J. Fishburn, John M. 
Hamilton, Ethel D. Lock; Pennsylvania College for Women, Jeanne-Anna 
Ayres, Stephen Borsody, Louis Di Tommaso, Margaret J. Maclachlan, Erla C. 
Maxwell, Ruth Newland, Troy Organ, Hugh E. Potts II, Helen Primrose, 
Howard L. Ralston, Russell G. Wichmann; Pennsylvania State College, Ralph 
G. Ascah, Norris D. Blackburn, Marion J. Bonn, Ira V. Brown, E. Lynn Cleve- 
land, Joseph H. Dahmus, George F. Deasy, Charles G. Dodd, Helen L. Dos- 
senbach, Alfred E. Flowers, Donald E. Hardenbergh, Anne S. Hazelton, Robert 
W. Higgins, Chih-Chun Hsiao, Hilda L. James, Paul W. Keller, Helen R. Le 
Baron, John C. Lester, Milton T. Lewis, Margaret Liechty, E. Wallace Mc- 
Mullen, John W. Masley, Thomas S. Narus, Emma J. Phillips, Gordon H. 
Pritham, Hazel G. Ramsay, Edra P. Staffieri, James R. Steel, Jr., Donald K. 
Struble, Harrison M. Tietz, Edmund H. Umberger, Mary M. Wood, Hobson 
M. Zerbe, James R. Ziegler; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Blooms- 
burg), William C. Forney; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (California), 
Malvern R. Wolfe; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Millersville), 
Wilmer C. Berg, William H. Caulwell, Robert V. Duffey, John A. Fischer, 
Joseph Torchia; University of Pittsburgh, Harold M. Baker, Robert E. Faul- 
kender, Paul H. Masoner, Reuben E. Slesinger, Lawrence M. Stolvrow; Po- 
mona College, Alan Andrew, Benjamin F. Bart, Carl L. Baumann, Charles A. 
Fowler, Jr., Lewis Grimm, Colvin Heath, Frederick Mulhauser, Jr., Alvin H. 
Scaff, Elmer Tolsted; The Principia, Mary C. Towle; University of Puerto 
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Rico, Don U. Deere, Miguel A. Lugo Lopez, David J. McWilliams; Purdue 
University, Harold T. Christensen, Robert B. Eckles, Robert C. Geldmacher, 
Donald S. Lawless, Charles W. Messersmith, Walter P. Reid, Einar R. Ryden, 
Elias M. Sabbagh, Leo M. Sélamy, Robert Stollberg, Margaret M. Sullivan; 
Queens College (New York), Julius M. Bloch, Herbert G. Bohnert, Joseph 
Brewer, William J. Callaghan, Morris A. Gelfand, Frances G. Godwin, R. 
Travis Hardaway, Hortense Powdermaker, Vera Shlakman, Marianne Zerner; 
University of Redlands, Maude C. Carlson, Beverley Caverhill, Douglas G. 
Eadie, Albert T. Helbing, Esther Hile, Ruth A. Newby, Charlotte Oakes, 
Charles H. Pershing, Olive B. Petty, Wilma Smith, Joseph Zoellner, Jr.; 
Ripon College, Stephen A. Larrabee, Charles Nichols, Jr., Herbert Priestley, 
Sidney W. Salsburg, Don Smith; Riverside College, Ralph Bradshaw, Elmer 
W. Peck; Robert College, C. Malcolm Davis; University of Rochester, George 
B. Collins, Horace Komm; Rockford College, Elizabeth A. Salmon; Rollins 
College, Wendell C. Stone; Rose Polytechnic Institute, Marvin E. Hansell, 
Carlton L. McWilliams, Richard G. Olson; Russell Sage College, Mildred J. 
Roush; St. Lawrence University, Andrew K. Peters, William R. Willoughby; 
St. Michael’s College, Leonard A. Caners, Harold M. Carr, Ronald P. 
Corbett, Cornelius K. Hannigan, James M. Holcomb, Emerico Nemes, James 
O’Beirne, James F. Rowean, Raymond J. Syriac, Myron E. Witham; San 
Diego State College, Gail A. Burnett, Herman S. Englander, Dorothy R. 
Harvey; San Francisco State College, Elizabeth Martin, Florence H. Stephen- 
son; University of Scranton, Edward M. Corbett, Clarence Walton, Michel P. 
Weiss; Scripps College, Michael Ferral, Richard B. Petterson, Albert Stewart; 
Seton Hall College, Joseph Caruso, Galileo Crisonino, Sidney Glusman, Serge 
Hughes, Gerald W. Keenan, Joseph M. McKenna, Albert C. Witterholt; 
Shepherd College, Frank Bailey, Charles F. Printz; Shurtleff College, Dorothy 
J. Bergamo, Florice M. Lyday; Sioux Falls College, Minnie S. Buckingham, 
Martha §. Coon, Alfred M. Gowan, Harold M. Jordan, Helen M. Prosser, 
Loris Thomas, B. Ellen Tomlinson, Gertrude Webster; Skidmore College, 
Anita T. DeLazier, Anita Denton, James S. Youtsler; University of South 
Carolina, Maude M. Hawkins; Northern State Teachers College (South 
Dakota), Walter J. Jerde, Lloyd Johnson, E. P. Lynn, Ruth H. Mattila; Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, Christy E. Christenson, Betty J. Collins, Howard 
Connors, William E. Ekman, Chester A. Evans, Millard S. Foor, Harold R. 
Fossler, Edwin J. Hadd, Walter Johnson, Irvin E. Larson, R, E. Larson, Oliver 
E. Laymon, Grace E. Lommen, Bobby Lyon, Joseph S. Marshall, Vincent E. 
Montgomery, Jr., Ray C. Olding, Richard M. Seaman, Kenneth F. Simpson, 
Gretchen Thies, Eugene Walliser, Jean D. Walz, Frank J. Wray; University of 
Southern California, Aerol Arnold, Abner J. Evanns, Ruth A. Fuhlrott, Paul 
B. Irwin, Reginald Lawrence, Charles S. Locks, Madelyn L, McKean, E. 
Bryant Phillips, Ralph S. Phillips, George N. Thompson; Southern University, 
William H. James; Stanford University, Oliver E. Byrd; Stephen F. Austin 
State Teachers College, Lessie Carlton, William W. Dossey, Hazel Floyd, 
Gladys Fox, William F. Garner, Valine Hobbs, Gladys B. Johnson, Louisville 
Marshall, R. B. Pinson, Ethel O. Scott; Stephens College, Adcle Leonhardy, 
Mary I. Omer; The Stout Institute, Dwight L. Agnew, Stuart Anderson, David 
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P. Barnard, Eleanor H. Cox, Marceline Erickson, Harry F. Good, H. Myron 
Harbour, Ralph G. Iverson, John A. Jarvis, Mary M. McCalmont, E. R. Oet- 
ting, K. T. Olsen, Merle M. Price, Melvin Sutker, Ray A. Wigen; Swarthmore 
College, Robert C. Ackart, Edwin J. Faulkner, Leslie M. Lipson, George T. 
Little, Jae L. Littrell, Bernard Morrill, Willis J. Stetson; Syracuse University, 
Ethan O. Allen, Ray F. Bradish, Jr., Edwin H. Cady, Hilda Chiarulli, John W. 
Dykstra, Charles B. Eames, Nelson Goodyear, Daniel Goss, Clarke F. Hess, 
Frederick J. Hollister, Howard T. Lewis, Jr., Sidley K. Macfarlane, Arnold K. 
Muzzey, Robert Russell, Marcelle Schubert, Dominicia M. Staffler, Walter F. 
Thompson, Henry S. Thornton, Marion B. Wilcox, James H. Wilmoth; 
Temple University, Ruth Domincovich, George H. Huganir, William W. 
Langebartel, Walter H. Sokel; Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
College, Susie O. Bryant; University of Tennessee, James R. Baird, Ruth E. 
Bishop, Helen J. Bradley, Mary P. Charlton, William Coleman, Lennis C. 
Dunlap, Jr., H. W. Fuller, John A. Hansen, Jr., Robert L. Hickey, Joseph C. 
Howell, Ralph B. Johnson, Rena Josie, John L. Lizvsay, Samuel L. Meyer, C. 
Albro Newton, Benedict A. Plotnicki, James G. Rice, W. Ethyl Rivers, Velma 
R. Shaffer, Louis R. Shobe, Bain T. Stewart, Athol O. Webb, Wilse B. Webb, 
John J. Weisert, Clyde H. Wilson; Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, Charles Ingram, Jr., Paul M. Mason, Otis Miller, David G. Steinicke, 
Harry D. Thiers; Texas College of Arts and Industries, Loyd M. Barrow, 
Robert B. Hawkins; Texas State College for Women, Amy Allen, Ruth 
Andrews, Tila M. Armstrong, Johnie Christian, Frances K. Darden, Albert 
Ford, Ellen E. Harvey, Agnes M. Hooley, Margaret Huffman, Donald W. 
Jeppesen, Lee E. Johnson, Hubert B. Kaszynski, John M. Kendrick, Genelia 
E. Lewis, John Lewis, Minnie S. McAuley, Mabel E. Maxey, Doris Pooge, 
John Silber, Dade Sparks, Chloe Steel, C. Horton Talley, Agnes Tramel, Lynn 
E. Uhler, Fred W. Westcourt, B. Eureath White, Clara Willis, Aline Wolters; 
North Texas State Teachers College, Cora E. Stafford; University of Texas, 
Wolfgang F. Michael; University of Toledo, George Ackerlund, Richard G. 
Eustice, Charles W. Harris, William N. Harris, Mary L. Holton, Lauren T. 
Johnson, Glenn E. Mowers, Clayton C. Mundy, William G. Rohr, George P. 
Zimmer; Trinity College (Connecticut), Robert M. Vogel; University of 
Tulsa, Dwight M. Dailey, Arthur L. Lathrop, Olive C. Schooler; Union Col- 
lege (New York), Harold G. Avery, Robert W. Finholt, Eugene L. Freel, 
Marshall C. Yovits; Upsala College, Robert L. Anderson, Beatrice Ashwood, 
Ernest F. Bostrom, Walter J. Bower, Dorothy Budd, Alvin R. Calman, Gunnar 
P. Carlson, Harold S. Carlson, Florence M. Edwards, James Fergusson, Theo- 
dore B. Fleck, Walter D. Gerken, Norma M. Gilbert, Walter W. Gustafson, 
Dorothy A. Haley, Arthur Herbert, Lucia D. Hough, Eunice Hughes, Thor 
Karlstrom, Homer B. Kelly, Rodger S. Larson, David A. Lide, Ralph E. 
Myers, Nils A. Nilson, Alfonso Reyna, Robert B. Rockwood, Robert C. Rud- 
berg, Gunnar Sandnes, Ethel K. Schuman, Edson F. Scudder, Howard B 
Silsbee, Marshall P. Smith, Mary L. Sprague, Walter C. Taylor, Jr., Stanley A. 
Twardy; Ursinus College, James C. Hirst, Ammon G. Kershner, Jr., Charles 
W. Matlack, Ralph I. Mendenhall, William T. Parsons, Blanche B. Schultz, 
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Roger P. Staiger; Utah State Agricultural College, Clayton Clark; Vassar Col- 
lege, Earl W. Groves; University of Vermont, [hor Levitsky; Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, William A. Grant, John P. Mahaney, John W. Owen, Carl O. 
Riggs, Jr.; Virginia Union University, Herman H. Bozeman, Walter Bradley, 
Clarissa K. Dillard, Gordon B. Hancock, Leah V. Lewis, Lawrence D. Smith, 
Arthur A, Wall; University of Virginia, John L. Fulmer, Marcus B. Mallett; 
University of Virginia (Mary Washington College), Jeanne N. Addison, Mary 
A. Klinesmith; Wabash College, John F. Charles, Howard H. Vogel, Jr., R. 
Frederick West; Eastern Washington College of Education, Guy E. Brown, 
Jr., Hope E. Cullen, Jean Davis, Daphne A. Dodds, Graham Dressler, Antoin- 
ette Dustin, William H. Fisher, Geneva E. Foss, Benedict T. Hallgrimson, 
Dana E. Harter, Florence Heisler, Charlotte Hepperle, Richard F. Miller, 
Howard C. Paynne, Robert W. Rogers, Francis J. Schadegg, Clayton B. Shaw, 
T. Stewart Smith, George Stahl, Loyd W. VandeBerg, Arthur C. Woodward, 
Paul N. Woolf; Western Washington College of Education, George W. Hohl; 
Washington and Jefferson College, Milton M. Wachtel; State College of 
Washington, Charles E. Bierly; University of Washington, Robert G. Hennes; 
Wayne University, Edwin W. Banhagel, Ruth S. Faust, Arvid W. Jacobson, 
Sheldon J. Lachman, Samuel C. Stearn; Wells College, Alice Bryan, Dorothy 
C. Dennis, Dagny S-H. de Fozaya, Thelma E. Peacock, R. Ruth Richards; 
Wesleyan University, Norman O. Brown, John Crawford, Louis J. Hudon, 
Francis C. Prescott, Carl E. Schorske, Howard Stone; West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Orval Anderson, Morton Backer, Robert D. Baldwin, Lloyd E. Bevins, 
Carter R. Bishop, Sallie S. Board, Donovan H. Bond, Maurice Brooks, Clifford 
W. Brown, Kermit A. Cook, Hazel R. Coutts, A. B. Cunningham, Robert H. 
Darby, Katherine C. Dwyre, Arthur P. Dye, Ruel E. Foster, Thompson R. 
Fulton, Elmer M. Grieder, Ruth W. Hatfield, Mavis A. Mann, William E. 
Mockler, Oliver M. Neal, Jr., Charles E. Patton, Helen P. Pettigrew, G. 
Gordon Pohlman, Donald D. Ritchie, Joseph P. Sollars, Elizabeth Tarver, 
Carlton F. Taylor, A. H. Van Landingham, Everett E. Wilson, Kenneth Wood; 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Byron Arnold, Charles R. Knapp; Western 
Reserve University, Victoria K. Ball, Frances E. Hammitt, Dora L. Newman; 
Westminster College (Missouri), Felix E. Sharton; Wheaton College (Massa- 
chusetts), Lucile E. Bush, Aron Gurwitsch, H. Elizabeth Teves; Whitman 
College, Edward J. Chambers, Robert Dwyer, William W. Hollister, Maurice 
F. Johnson, Harry Mason, Richard L. Woolbert; Whittier College, C. Milo 
Connick, Herold Lillywhite; University of Wichita, Geraldine Allbritten, 
Lucille Gossett, Eloise McCord, Francis W. Nelson, Paula Nelson, John J. 
Snodgrass, Margaret Walker; College of William and Mary, E. Lewis Hoff- 
man, Reino Korpi; College of William and Mary (Norfolk Division), John C. 
Bright, Sylvia Dworski, John A. B. Faggi, John M. Flowers, Jr., Gilbert K. 
Preston, Jr., Klaus Schaeffer, Marion Schlegel, Rogers D. Whichard, Albert W. 
Williams; Wilmington College, Donald R. Steele; Winthrop College, Ralph 
E. Blakely, Audra Brazelton, Margaret Buquoi, Martha F. Charnock, Virginia 
E. Clark, Lilyan Colson, Lois A. Devereaux, Elizabeth P. Love, Mary E. 
Roberson; Wisconsin State Teachers College (La Crosse), Ruth E. Anderson, 
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Martha Bullert, Margaret S. Chew, W. Grey Konrad, Ann Nordstrom, Rhea 
Pederson, Lawrence G. Rowe, Marjorie M. Smith; Wisconsin State Teachers 
College (Milwaukee), Adolph A. Suppan; University of Wisconsin, Paul J. 
Allen, Roger J. Altpeter, John Asmuth, Norman J. Azpell, Winston L. Brem- 
beck, Fred A. Clarenbach, Joseph R. Dillinger, J. Robert Hafstrom, Woodrow 
W. Hare, Fred H. Harrington, Louis W. Holm, Olaf A. Hougen, Carl E. John- 
son, John I. Kross, Ethel Lynaugh, J. Stuart McNair, Elizabeth G. Meier, 
Jean P. Nance, Robert K. Presson, Folk Skoog, Ednah S. Thomas, Gladys E. 
Wiseman; University of Wyoming, Albert Gilman, J. Stuart Goodman, Gale 
W. McGee; Xavier University (Ohio), Charles F. Wheeler; Yankton College, 
Shapleigh W. Howell. 


Junior 


Boston University, Harry W. Beardsley, Robert N. Beck, Peter V. Corea, 
Norman P. Eisnor, P. Malcolm Hammond, William H. Harris, William J. 
MacLeod, Charles H. Mazouch, Ralph L. Ruhlen, Mabel L. Sahakian, Warren 
E. Steinkraus; Bowling Green State University, Robert W. Leiman, Pauline 
Simkins; Columbia University, Albert L. Hilliard; Cornell University, Glen O. 
Allen, Arthur Eisenstadt, Ernest S. Elyash, Doris Falk, Vincent Freimarck, 
Charles R. Freitag, Mary Ann Lee, David A. McConnaughey, Robert F. 
Shaw; University of Hawaii, Julius Paul; University of Illinois (Galesburg 
Division), Sarah Spivack; University of Kansas City, Arthur Charvat, R. D. 
Coy, Arthur M. Lee, Roy M. Stubbs; Kent State University, Clifford T. Han- 
cock; Loyola University (Illinois), Willis E. P. McNelly; University of Mary- 
land, Robert A. Booth, Harriet Sachs; University of Michigan, Van A. Burd, 
Virgil G. Clark, Ralph C. Engel, A. Keith F. McKean, Emily S. McMillin, 
Peter J. Stanlis, David Stocking, Catharine C. Weaver, William O. Wolfinger; 
University of Missouri, Marian Bynum; Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Norma Trozzo; St. Michael’s College, Eugene H. Donahue, Orville E. Good- 
row; University of Southern California, Leon Camrose, Ryden L. Richardson, 
Trevellyan V. Whittington; Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, Ed- 
ward J. Carnell (Graduate Student, Boston University), Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Jerome M. Peschke (Graduate Student, University of Texas), 
Houston, Texas; William Sahakian (Graduate Student, Boston University), 
West Boxford, Massachusetts; Katherine G. Stains (M.A., Columbia 
University), Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the elec- 
tion of 957 Active and 21 Junior Members as follows: 
Active 


Adelphi College, Lillian N. Ellis, Rosemary Feeney, Joseph Genna, Siegfried 
H. Muller, Ruth Richardson, Morton E. Spillenger; University of Akron, 
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Edgar O. Davidson, Richard C. Davis, Ossian Gruber, Helen W. Painter, 
Mabel M. Riedinger, Clara G. Roe, Mary V. Slusher; Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, James G. Baker, Cleburne A. Basore, Samuel L. Boroughs, Julius D. 
Capps, Giles H. Carlovitz, Martha E. Coney, Florence Davis, P. Frank Eiland, 
Leonard E. Ensminger, Ruth T. Faulk, Helen M. Finch, B. Chalmers 
Frazer, Dana K. Gatchell, Edgar C. Glyde, John D. Haltiwanger, George M. 
Hargreaves, Charles R. Hixon, Fred M. Hudson, Oliver T. Ivey, John R. 
Jackson, Paul Jarmotz, Jerome Kuderna, Mary G. Lamar, Armin A. Leibold, 
A. Orin Leonard Jeannette P. Lindsay, John H. Liverman, Hugh M. Long, 
Jr., Coleman H. McGehee, Drusilla Muilane, Robert Partin, Walter B. Scott, 
Barry O. Shiflett, Ransom D. Spann, Lilly H. Spencer, Marion W. Spidle, 
George J. Tankersley; Alabama State Teachers College (Jacksonville), 
Julian W. Stephenson; Alabama State Teachers College (Troy), Walter N. 
Foster; University of Alabama, William D. Mcllvaine, Jr., Mildred B. 
Mitcham, Roberta Moss; American University, Benson S. Alleman, Walter A. 
Branford, Samuel E. Burr, Jr., David L. Glickman, Boyd D. Howard, Harry 
T. Oshima; Arizona State College (Flagstaff), H. A. Curtis, Philip R. Sauer; 
University of Arizona, W. Arthur Cable, Edwin F. Carpenter, Arnold C. 
Condon, John B. Cunningham, Paul D. Keener, Lila Sands, Amos Taub, Mary 
A. Wood; University of Arkansas, Franz Adler, Albert H. Carter, Jr., William 
S. Kraemer, A. Stephen Stephan; Armstrong Junior College, William M. 
Dabney, Eleanor J. Doyle; Austin College, Albert E. de Bessieres; Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Esther Pierce; Barat College of the Sacred Heart, John J. 
Becker, Max Benaroyo; Bard College, Felix E. Hirsch; Baylor University, 
Juanita Terry; Berea College, Florence Bain, Gertrude S. Ekas; Bethany 
College (West Virginia), Virginia E. Goodwin; Boston University, Chase 
Kimball; Bowdoin College, Thomas Means, Henry G. Russell; Bradley 
University, John Riva; Briarcliff Junior College, Charles W. Churchill, L. 
May Eisenhart, Frances B. Harmon; Brooklyn College, Emmy F. Heller; 
Bucknell University, Sarah F. Van Sise; University of Buffalo, June McArtney, 
Irvin S. Wolf; University of California, Darrell A. Amyx, Leo Brewer, Daniel 
A. Collins, George C. Guins, Harold E. Jones, Alfred S. Lazarus, Paul 
Marhenke; University of California (Los Angeles), Henry Kritzler, J. Reginald 
Richardson; University of California (Santa Barbara College), William D. 
Altus, Glenn W. Durflinger, Emanuel E. Ericson, Irving A. Mather; Carleton 
College, Kenneth May; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Robert C. Delk, 
John R. Lambert, Jr., Aubrey C. Land, Stanley R. Rolnick; Carthage Col- 
lege, Harold E. Bernhard; Case Institute of Technology, Melvin J. Astle, 
Jesse H. Day, Louis J. Green, John E. Rutzler, Jr., Robert C. Weast; Cen- 
tenary College of Louisiana, Nancy L. Ellwood, Betty McKnight; Centre 
College of Kentucky, Katherine Cameron, Emma L. Moon, Jeanne A. Rice, 
Myrl M. Young; Chapman College, Kenneth Browell, Bert C. Williams; 
Chicago City Junior College, Alfred H. Thomas; University of Chicago, Rob- 
ert J. Braidwood, Marion H. Groves, Meyer W. Isenberg, William D. Neff, 
C. Herman Pritchett, Theodore T. Puck; Chico State College, Marsdon A. 
Sherman; The Citadel, James B. Carpenter, Jr., John R. Doyle, Jr.; The City 
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College (New York), Melvin H. Bernstein, Mark Brunswick, E. McClung 
Fleming; Colgate University, F. Leonard Reinwald, George A. Schrader, Jr.; 
Colorado College, Roscoe Baker, Paul E. Boucher, Albert Butler, Agnes S. 
Donaldson, Amanda M. Ellis, Denise R. Goulven, Robert L. Koons, Charles T. 
Latimer, Henry F. Lenning, William V. Lovitt, Lester A. Michel, Ralph L. 
Miller, Sarah Nemtzow, James W. H. Smith, Melvin S. Weimer, John White; 
Colorado School of Mines, Warren R. Wagner; Columbia University, Alice 
I. Bryan, Daniel R. Davies, Harold J. McNally; Teachers College of Con- 
necticut, Robert E. Bateson. John R. Rackley; University of Connecticut, 
M. Jay Blaha; Cornell College, Chester J. Webb; Cornell University, Helen 
D. Bull, Dora W. Erway, Maurice A. Hatch, George H. Healey, Margaret 
Hutchins, Alvin A. Johnson, Arthur J. Keeffe, Roy A. Olney, Robert E. Os- 
born, E. Laurence Palmer, Thomas A. Ryan, Harold H. Smith; Dartmouth 
College, José M. Arce, Harry P. Bell, Douglas M. Bowen, William A. Carter, 
Roy B. Chamberlin, Wing-Tsit Chan, James F. Crow, Arthur Dewing, Joel 
W. Egerer, H. Wentworth Eldredge, Carl D. England, John W. Finch, Joseph 
B. Folger, Ramon Guthrie, Clark W. Horton, Gordon F. Hull, Jr., John 
Hurd, Almon B. Ives, Theodore F. Karwoski, Eric P. Kelly, Allen L. King, 
Oliver L. Lilley, Allan Macdonald, Daniel Marx, John W. Masland, Francis E. 
Merrill, Victor M. Powell, Frank G. Ryder, George L. Scott, Lewis D. Stil- 
well, Andrew G. Truxal, Leon Verriest; University of Dayton, Charles W. 
Cassel, Landis Gephart, Brice A. Schumacher; University of Delaware, Ser- 
gius T. Kobernick, Kurt Wohl; University of Denver, William D. Asfahl, 
Sybil D. Bates, Arthur D. Browne, Robert F. Calfee, Arthur L. Campa, Ruth 
M. Clark, Richard F. Crabbs, Edith M. Davis, Earl A. Engle, Dudley C. 
Enos, Otto F. Freitag, Gordon P. Hagberg, Bert B. Hansen, George S. Her- 
rington, Byron L. Johnson, Warren R. Johnson, James S. Kern, Jeanne La- 
place-Kechid, Arthur G. Lindsay, John C. Livingston, Edith V. Moore, Lyle 
Morey, Benjamin Moya, Robert H. Nicholson, Hugh J. Parry, Ward H. 
Powell, Tunis Prins, Cecil Puckett, Frank O. Robertson, Evelyn Seedorf, 
Helen M. Shriver, Moras L. Shubert, Michael F. Taylor, Harold G. Van 
Sickle, Herbert K. Walther, Martha Wilcox, Albert N. Williams, Arnold 
M. Withers; De Paul University, Donald M. Doyle, Theodore V. Kundrat; 
University of Detroit, Lester P. Connen, Carl B. Obrecht; Dillard University, 
Julius S. Miller; Doane College, Arthur W. Byler; Drake University, Ray- 
mond Berrier, Charlotte Brannen, Edna M. Christian, Norma Crow, Harold 
W. Cummings, Juliette C. Devin, Louise Doyle, Edward J. Eames, Laurence 
S. Flaum, Richard Hagelberger, Marguerite B. Heffernan, Ruth Hiller, James 
W. Hoban, Clare Johnson, Hattie I. Jones, Florence B. Leaver, Charles R. 
Lown, Jr., J. James McPherson, Edward L. Mayo, Mary R. Riggs, Theodore 
A. Stroud, Marie G. Welch, Eli A. Zubay; Earlham College, James W. 
Bailey; Elmira College, H. Sophie Davis, Anne J. Morse; Florida State 
University, Jerry B. Kelley; University of Florida, John H. Davis, Jr., Frank- 
lin B. Haar, Ralph M. Kelmon; Fordham University, Albert H. Buford; 
Franklin and Marshall College, George E. Grube, Earl E. Lewis, Arthur W. 
Shively, Richard J. Stonesifer; Fresno State College, Arnold P. Biella, Mar 
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jorie Brewster, Carlton H. Larrabee, Helen H. Pierson; Georgetown Uni- 
versity, William T. Taylor, Herman Von Dach; North Georgia College, Wil- 
liam E. Clark; Georgia School of Technology, Robert E. Arnold, Ishmael L. 
Ellis, Walter P. Ewalt, John J. Harper, Harold M. Herreman; University of 
Georgia, James W. Alexander, John F. Allums, Leighton M. Ballew, Clifford 
W. Barber, Theodore T. Beck, Wightman S. Beckwith, Oscar D. Beverly, 
George N. Bishop, William M. Carlton, Howard T. Coggin, Alonzo C. Cohen, 
Jr., Sigmund A. Cohn, Arthur Cronquist, David M. Feild, Margaret Gordon, 
Thomas A. S. Hays, Pope R. Hill, Phoebe M. Kandel, Hermann Lacher, 
Robert J. Levit, Harold D. Loden, S. Walter Martin, Julian H. Miller, W. 
Carlos Mills, Lawrence J. Nachtrab, B. Davie Napier, John J. Powers, Merle 
C. Prunty, Richard B. Trimber, Virginia L. Wood; Green Mountain Junior 
College, Evangeline Markwick; Grinnell College, Donald Wilhelm; Guilford 
College, Muriel D. Tomlinson; Hampton Institute, Margaret Altmann, M. 
Carl Holman; Harvard University, Robert F. Bales, Edward W. Dempsey, 
Roger W. Hickman, David Owen; Hofstra College, Henri L. Brugmans; 
Howard University, Vincent J. Browne, Arthur P. Davis, Charles S. Holloway, 
Collerohe Krassovsky, Williston H. Lofton, Kelso B. Morris, Juanita D. Tate; 
Hunter College, William L. Austin; Eastern Illinois State College, Myrtle 
Arnold, Mary Balloon, Ruth H. Cline, Calvin Countryman, Wendell L. 
Gruenewald, Robert E. Harris, Frederick L. Holzhauser, Jr., Emma C. Kelly, 
Dorothy M. Lee, Edith Levake, Mildred D. Morgan, Sadie O. Morris, Roberta 
L. Poos, Lawrence A. Ringenberg, Roscoe F. Schaupp, Lee Anna J. Smock, 
James M. Thompson; Western Illinois State Teachers College, Julian L. 
Archer, Juna Reynolds, Louis M. Schleier; Southern Illinois University, 
Floyd F. Cunningham, Elbert H. Hadley, Dalias A. Price, Hal Stone; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Bertha M. Corfield, James J. Doland, Ruth C. Freeman, 
Robert F. Fuelleman, John F. Glawe, David Gottlieb, Anna V. La Rue, 
Eugene Rabinowitch, Chalmers W. Sherwin, E. Evelyn Smith, Robert L. 
Talmadge, Virginia H. Weaver, Clyde M. Woodworth; Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Kenneth B. Loomis; Indiana State Teachers College, James R. 
Bash, Roy O. Hunter, Clarence A. Kraft, Rose M. Small, Orvel E. Strong, Fred 
Swalls; Indiana University, Stanley E. Bryan, Daniel D. McGarry; Iowa 
State College, William R. Clendenin, Wilfred T. Hosmer, Howard D. Raid, 
Burrell F. Ruth, Frederick Schwartz, George Semeniuk, William B. Stiles, 
Sam H. Thompson; Iowa State Teachers College, C. Boyd Guest; Jamestown 
College, Romaine Kuethe, Cornelius A. Plantinga; John B. Stetson Univer- 
sity, John T. Rhett; Judson College, Alberta L. McCown; University of 
Kansas, Sam F. Anderson, Wealthy Babcock, J. Joseph Biery, John G. 
Blocker, William B. Bracke, John J. Conard, William C. Cottle, Don S. Dixon, 
James Drury, A. Carroll Edwards, Lloyd M. Faust, Cloy S. Hobson, W. H. 
Horr, William Howie, John S. Kirk, Robert G. Mahieu, Marshall W. May- 
berry, Beulah M. Morrison, Marian E. Ridgeway, Ira O. Scott, Jr., Rhoten A. 
Smith, Robert W. Stallman, James D. Stranathan, Charles W. Strieby, 
Henry C. Turk, Lloyd C. Wampler, Neal Woodruff, Jr., William C. Young, 
George H. Zeiss, Jr.; University of Kansas City, Maria Castellani; Kent State 
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University, George R. Easterling, Kenneth Kelley, Elmer L. Novotny, Carleton 
N. Savage, Elizabeth W. Smith, Karl F. Treckel; Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Pearl Buchanan, Mary Burrier, Ashby Carter, Dorland J. 
Coates, Dabney Doty, Mary Floyd, May C. Hansen, Gertrude Hood, Saul 
Hounchell, Charles Hughes, William L. Keene, Thomas Samuels, Elizabeth 
N. Sorbet, Ralph Whalin; Lehigh University, Robert E. Crispen; Lewis and 
Clark College, Frederick D. Hess; Lincoln Memorial University, Margaret C. 
Schemel; Lindenwood College, Homer Clevenger; Northwestern State 
College of Louisiana, Letitia K. Bingham, Miriam Carver, Estelle C. Cockfield, 
Dwight G. Davis, Frances Flournoy, Laura S. Harrison, Mareda Hickerson, 
Jewell B. Jones, Miriam Nelken, George Parks, Glenna R. Williams; Loyola 
University (Illinois), Thomas J. Buckley, Pearl M. Heffron, George K. Mc- 
Guire; Macalester College, Evelyn Albinson, Yahya Armajani, Mary E. Col- 
lier, Gabriel Fenyves, Helen L. Morgan; University of Maine, Kathleen R. 
Chambers; Manhattan College, John J. Fisher; University of Manitoba (St. 
John’s College), John T. Cook; Marquette University, Jerome W. Archer; 
Marshall College, Alice G. Dorworth, Joseph M. Lichtenstein; Western Mary- 
land College, Dean W. Hendrickson; University of Maryland, Warren B. 
Bezanson; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Douglas P. Adams, Law- 
rence J. Heidt, John D. Roberts; Massachusetts State Teachers College 
(Worcester), Lawrence A. Averill; University of Massachusetts, N. James 
Schoonmaker; University of Massachusetts (Fort Devens), Edward F. Adams, 
Roland C. Barnfather, William B. Bergen, Peter C. Brase, Gerard Campagna, 
Arthur B. Chabaton, John H. Flynn, Vincent Gagliarducci, J. Thomas Hidalgo, 
Arthur G. Hildreth, Sherman Hoar, John F. Hubbard, Walter S. Lake, John 
F. McKenzie, John N. McKnight, William A. O’Shea, Henry Schwartz, Charles 
J. Scully, Francis B. Shepardson, Andrew H. P. Swift, Jones H. Talbot, Jr.; 
Meharry Medical College, Michael J. Bent; Mercer University, Malcolm Les- 
ter; Mercyhurst College, Helma M. de Thierry; Miami University, J. Helen 
Campbell, W. Cunningham; University of Miami, Charles C. Davis, Orvis C. 
Krug, Daniel J. Monaco; Central Michigan College of Education, Donald M. 
Brown; Northern Michigan College of Education, Max P. Allen, Albert H. 
Burrows; Michigan State College, Walter Abraham, Arthur D. Angel, Francis 
M. Donahue, Walker H. Hill, W. R. Knight, Clara Laidlaw, Richard H. Man- 
ville; Michigan State Normal College, Nelson Flack, Haywood J. Pearce, Jr., 
Dorothy Rahm; Mills College, Shirley Wimmer; University of Minnesota, 
J. Herbert Burgy, William N. Lipscomb, John M. Roberts; University of 
Mississippi, Raymer W. Tinsley; Central Missouri State College, Royal J. 
Briggs; Southeast Missouri State College, Hattie L. Eicholtz, Edward J. 
Gilbert, Glenn A. McConkey, Cecil F. Marshall; Eastern Montana State 
Normal School, Oscar L. Alm, Lyle Cooper, Vernon Cooper, Hermine Roberts, 
Myron L. Tripp; Montana State University, Carl J. Folkerts, Joseph S. Hall: 
Morgan State College, Naomi B. Flowe, Arthur C. Lamb, Wesley J. Lyda. 
Clarence F. Stephens, Mary M. Stephens, Jean F. Turpin, Alexander J 
Walker; Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney), Marjorie Elliott, 
Theodora S. Nelson; University of Nebraska, Royce H. Knapp, Thomas F. 
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Storer, Lloyd Teale; University of New Hampshire, Frederick E. Ellis; 
New Jersey State Teachers College (Montclair), J. Stephen Bloore, Edna 
McEachern; New Mexico State College, Robert L. Westhafer; University of 
New Mexico, Ernest W. Tedlock, Jr.; Associated Colleges of Upper New 
York (Champlain College), Spire Pitou; (Mohawk College), Hirsch L. Sil- 
verman; (Sampson College), Eric Abson, Adam M. G. Aitchison, Richmond 
G. Albert, Edwin J. Anuswith, Jack J. Bulloff, Philip N. Cassen, Dora A. 
Earing, John F. Grogan, Arthur S. Hawes, Horace N. Hubbs, Jr., Joseph A. 
Izzo, Jr., James J. Kane, Glenn M. Lee, Rufus H. LeFevre, Saul Maidens, 
James V. Maioney, Jr., Eric Marder, Leonard W. Martin, Nell I. Mondy, 
William J. Purcell, Lillian Questiaux, Samuel Rosenheck, Hunting Sherrill, 
Steve Slaby, Warren M. Taylor, Sidney D. Terr; New York State College 
for Teachers (Buffalo), Lois G. Adams, Robert E. Albright, Evelyn Clark, 
Howard §S. Conant, Clarence A. Cook, Eugene L-G. Dakin, Doris A. K. Ed- 
dins, Meribah S. Gardiner, Isabel Haggerty, Eleanor G. Kelly, Dorothy 
Jacobs, Mary L. Jamison, Elizabeth Penn, Martha S. Pratt, Gladys Reid, 
Irene Ton, Walter B. Weber; New York State Teachers College (Fredonia), 
Robert W. Kasling, William P. Knode; New York State Teachers College 
(Oswego), Helen M. Kovar; New York State Teachers College (Potsdam), 
Martha M. Graeper; New York University, Herbert Peterfreund; North 
Central College, George E. Luntz; North Dakota State Teachers College 
(Minot), Oscar DeLong, Eva V. Hartnett, Louise Reishus, John D. Scheffer, 
Earl N. Shearer; University of North Dakota, Edith E. Larson; Northwestern 
University, Philip H. Blaisdell, Robert L. French, Robert W. Kleemeier, John 
A. M. Lyon, Aurelius Morgner; University of Notre Dame, Louis E. De- 
Lanney, Elvin R. Handy, Robert J. Sheehan; Occidental College, Charles 
N. Butt, Cyril K. Gloyn, Raymond G. McKelvey, Lois E. Messler, Evelyn 
Thompson; Ohio State University, Evan K. Alban, Norma P. Albaugh, 
Ralph M. Albaugh, Naomi Allenbaugh, Clifford A. Angerer, Charles R. Baber, 
Charles Bridgman, C. G. Browne, James B. Burr, James D. Calderwood, 
Paul A. Carmack, David F. Chester, Matt C. Dodd, Abraham Edelmann, 
Emil C. Fischer, Aase George, Marshall Hall, Jr., Ralph H. Hall, 
John E. Hallen, Geneva Hanna, John S. Hare, Robert A. Harper, 
Charles W. Hauck, George F. Henning, Virgil G. Hinshaw, Jr., 
Chalmer G. Hixson, Henry W. Hofstetter, Zeph J. R. Hollenbeck, 
R. George Jaap, Charles R. Kovacic, Herbert J. Kroeten, George 
G. Lane, Tom F. Lewis, Richard W. Lindholm, James O. Lord, A. Raymond 
Mangus, Anthony J. Montonaro, Charles Morley, Joseph L. Morton, William 
A. Mueller, Ann Paterson, Earl Pomeroy, Katherine R. Reebel, Everett P. 
Reed, William A. Rice, H. Blair Rouse, Frederick J. Salter, Jacob R. Shank, 
John A. Slipher, Roland J. Stanger, Raymond K. Thompson, Eliseo Vivas, 
Eugene J. Weigel, Inez R. Wells, Charles T. West, William Whitehorn, Rob- 
ert L. Wills; Ohio University, Charles T. Anderson, Virginia Hahne; Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College, Ilse H. Wolf; Southern Oregon 
College of Education, John A. Schulz; University of Oregon, Francis W. 
Bittner, Sidney W. Little, Oliver M. Willard; Park College, John B. Johnson, 
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Jr., Samuel M. Moffett, James U. Rundle, Nien-min Sun; Pennsylvania State 
College, Clarence W. Anderson, Anna L. Erlemann, Russell F. Lebo, Edwin 
P. Nye, Helen F. Story, William M. Wachter; Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College (California), Jack F. Hoyes; Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
(Kutztown), Allan F. Bubeck, Italo L. de Francesco; University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Edward K. Hankin, S. Reid Warren, Jr.; Women’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, Samuel Bellet; Pikeville Junior College, Elton L. Barnum; 
Pomona College, Gilbert S. Coltrin, Rolph Fairchild, John S. Shelton; Prairie 
View University, George W. Brooks; College of Puget Sound, Lyle S. 
Shelmidine, Warren E. Tomlinson; Purdue University, Clarence T. Marek; 
Queens College (New York), John E. Castellini, James R. Kreuzer; Queens 
College (North Carolina), Florence E. Boehmer, Jane J. Linville, Katharine 
Tighe, Gordon W. Sweet; Queen’s University, Gregory Vlastos; Radcliffe 
College, Harriet Clarke; University of Richmond, John A. Blake; Roanoke 
College, William I. Bartlett, James A. Rikard; University of Rochester, 
Mary Aversano, Thomas R. Noonan; Rockford College, Elizabeth P. Belcher, 
L. Elizabeth Buckmaster, Helene F. Farrére, Beatrice J. Hannah, Myrtle D. 
Richer; Roosevelt College, Willard Abraham, Rose H. Lee; Rutgers Univer- 
sity, Erwin R. Biel; St. John’s University (New York), Kevin J. Aylward, 
Casimir Czajkowski, Edward A. Johnson, Nunzio Tralli; St. Michael’s 
College, Henry G. Fairbanks; St. Norbert College, Patrick N. Butler; San 
Bernardino Valley College, Arthur R. Harmeyer, Ellis L. Spackman; San 
Diego State College, Max Oppenheimer, Jr.; San Francisco College for 
Women, Allen Spitzer; San Francisco State College, Wendell Otey, San Jose 
State College, Lillian Billington, Clara Hinze, Hartley E. Jackson, Glenn A. 
Reed; University of Santa Clara, Charles J. Dirksen; University of Scranton, 
Herman L. Senker; Colleges of the Seneca, Milan D. Barnes, Calvin W. 
Miller; Seton Hall College, Samuel G. Allen, Edward Mylod; Seton Hill 
College, Sarah S. Carston; Smith College, Stanley C. Ross; University of 
South Carolina, John R. Welsh; South Dakota State College, A. R. Christen- 
sen; Northern State Teachers College (South Dakota), Edwin R. Williamson; 
University of South Dakota, Paul C. Mathis, Forrest Weller; University of 
Southern California, Totton J. Anderson, John Backus, Evadna Blackburn, 
Janice Bryan, James H. Butler, G. Leon Dallin, June Dayton, Margaret 
Dayton, John D. Gaffey, Franklin W. Gilchrist, Barbara Granger, Julius 
Heller, Jane Hood, Christine C. Konecny, Walter Marx, Karol J. Mysels, 
D. Lloyd Nelson, Walter D. O’Connell, Paul Prasow, Donald W. Visser; 
Southern Methodist University, Louis R. Frumer, Percy D. Williams, Jr.; 
Stanford University, Edwin T. Coman, Jr., George Polya, Rita Spiecker; 
Stephens College, Ward E. Ankrum, Donald E. Bird, Thomas T. Blewett; 
Swarthmore College, Launcelot J. Flemister, Norman A. Meinkoth; Sweet 
Briar College, Carrolle E. Anderson, Franz K. Bernheimer; Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Mary E. Atchley, Carl H. Melinat, W. Porter Swift; Talladega Col- 
lege, James R. E. Hayden; Temple University, David L. Kaplan; Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, William H. Archer, Curtis Dahl, Stanley J. Folmsbee, 
Edward Neuner, Jr., Henry L. Robinson, John L. Wood; Agricultural and 
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Mechanical College of Texas, Edward H. Andrew, Jr., W. W. Armistead, 
Ralph W. Caird, Jack P. Clark, William J. Dobson, Byron C. Doggett, Wil- 
liam E. English, Kenneth R. Grubbs, Louis V. Hanna, Lee J. Martin, Robert 
L. Peurifoy, Howard C. Reynolds, Charles A. Sauer, Jr.; Texas State College 
for Women, Maurine Faulkner; East Texas State Teachers College, Mary R. 
Bowman, Chester N. Channon, Jewel D. Kennemer, James M. Lacy, John 
Julia McMahan, Myrtice Pledger; North Texas State Teachers College, 
Mary R. Cook, Thomas Hall, Ola Johnston, Joseph M. Logue, Mary T. Os- 
borne, Eleanor W. Rayne, D. W. Shelton; Texas Technological College, Olga 
M. Carter, Lola Beth Green, Gussie L. Teague; University of Texas, Franklin 
Batdorf, Wendell C. Gordon, J. B. Lowrey; Thiel College, Ralph S. Wehner; 
University of Toledo, Velda B. Carver, Basil C. Foussianes, Edwin C. Greif; 
Tulane University, George W. Meyer; Union College (New York), Walter 
Lowen; United States Naval Academy, Charles T. Boehnlein, Walter Jen- 
nings, Dennis Kavanaugh, Earl Rottmayer; Ursinus College, Raymond V. 
Gurzynski, Margaret McKinney, James S. Straub, Roberta Street, Harry C. 
Symons; Utah State Agricultural College, Israel C. Heaton; Vanderbilt 
University, Richmond C. Beatty, Monroe K. Spears; Vassar College, Ellinor 
Belding; University of Vermont, Robert D. MacCurdy; Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Weldon A. Brown, Herbert W. Jackson, Ralph R. Wright; Virginia 
State College, Richard H. Dunn; Virginia State Teachers College, Lucy G. 
Adams; Virginia Union University, John W. Riley; University of Virginia 
(Mary Washington College), Philip J. Allen, James H. Croushore, Susanne C. 
Engelmann, Herbert E. Ketcham, Henrietta L. Krone, James F. Mormile, 
Mildred B. Sollenberger, Jack W. Warfield; Wake Forest College, Gerald G. 
Grubb; Central Washington College of Education, Charles W. Saale; West- 
ern Washington College of Education, Howard D. Rushong; Washington 
University, Raymond Immerwahr, David Lipkin; University of Washington, 
Robert Gray, Arthur D. Welander; Wayne University, M. Mason Guest, 
Mary E. Kelly, Harry M. Landis, John Tenny, Velmont M. Tye, Norbert D. 
West; Wells College, Kurt Wilk; Wesleyan College, Laura B. Voelkel; 
West Virginia State College, Harry E. Dennis, Richard H. Homburger; 
West Virginia University, Sara Ann Brown, Leo Fishman, Florence Hurst, 
Sara R. Smith; West Virginia Wesleyan College, C. Buell Agey, Lewis A. 
Bartley, Leonard D. Nichols, William F. Pollard, Jr.; Western College, 
Beatrice A. Brooks; Western Reserve University, M. Jean Allen, Margaret 
Bertsch, Walter P. Bowman, Helen M. Focke, Jacob C. Meyer, Margaret I. 
Pfau, Louise Price; Westminster College (Pennsylvania), Amy M. Charles 
Elizabeth Nixon; College of William and Mary (Norfolk Division), Parker B. 
Baum, Beverley W. Lewis; Winthrop College, Katharine R. Adams, Mary Bb. 
Calvert, Chlo Fink, Marietta McCown, Dorothy Pruitt, Olive R. Russell 
Paul D. Whitener; Wisconsin State Teachers College (Eau Claire), Lester 
G. Gilbertson, Frank C. Gordon, Robert L. Gunn, Richard E. Hibbard, Hazel 
K. Ramharter, Willis L. Zorn; University of Wisconsin, R. H. Bing, Walter 
J. Blaedel, Elizabeth Brandeis, Reid A. Bryson, Willard E. Downing, Glen G. 
Eye, Mabel G. Masten, Doris H. Platt, A. A. Russell, William T. Thomson, 
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George Urdang; Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Ernest D. Phelps; Yale 
University, Harold P. Rodes. 


Junior 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Janet Blake, Asa Dodd, May E. Risch, 
Harry I. West, Jr.; Arizona State College (Flagstaff), John R. Swanson; 
The City College (New York), Albert R. Hahn; Columbia University, David 
M. Silverstone, Samuel B. Sklar; Cornell University, A. Donald Rankin; 
University of Florida, Raymond W. Ingwaison; Southern Illinois University, 
Virgil Seymour; University of Illinois, Norman R. Atwood, Lauren G. Wispe; 
Iowa State College, Henry D. Block; University of Kansas, Thomas Leflar; 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Martin Seidman; University 
of Southern California, J. Lorene Cameron, William H. Dale; University of 
Virginia (Mary Washington College), Robert Lurie; Not in Accredited In- 
stitutional Connection, Nelson Klose (Ph.D., University of Texas), Hyattsville, 
Md.; Howard B. Simms (Graduate Student, Harvard University), Boston, 
Mass. 


The Index to this Bulletin for 1947 (Volume 33) will be published in 
the Spring, 1948 issue of the Bulletin (Volume 34, Number 1). Pre- 


prints of the Index will be available upon request for binding purposes. 
—The Editor 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 
academic vacancies and of teachers available. It is optional with 
appointing officers and teachers to publish names and addresses or 
to use key numbers. 

Letters in reference to announcements published under key 
numbers should be sent to the Association’s central office for for- 
warding to the persons concerned. Address in care of the General 
Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 1101 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Bacteriology and Immunology: Opening July 1 in midwestern medical school. 
Ph.D. in Bacteriology or M.D. with additional training in Bacteriology. Assist 
in teaching. Better than half-time allowed for research. Depending on quali- 
fications, incumbent’s rank will be thatof Instructoror Assistant Professor. V 1251 


German: Instructor, Eastern college. Substitute position for year 1948-49 only. 
Salary range, $2000—-2500. 1292 
Journalism: Associate Professor, midwestern university, salary $4500 for 9 months. 
To teach copydesk methods, typography, newspaper writing, and related courses, 
and if possible courses in radio journalism. Experience in photography valuable. 
V 1253 
Physics Teaching: Opportunity for young men with Ph.D. in physics looking 
toward permanent appointment after probationary period. Salary and benefits: 
$3694 plus $650 cost-of-living bonus; annual increments for 6 years in rank of 
Instructor (maximum $4750 plus $650); promotion with continuing increments 
possible; opportunity for extra income in evening and summer session; attrac- 
tive retirement plan. Apply to Professor Charles A. Corcoran, The City College, 
New York 31, N. Y. 


Teachers Available 


Administration, Academic Dean, Education: Man, 49, married. Ph.D., Co- 
lumbia. 20 years’ experience in college teaching and administration; 6 years’ 
present position, dean of college and professor of education and psychology. 
In U. S. Navy, War I; USO director War II. Participated 3 college surveys; 
officer 2 state education associations. Active in church work and public speak- 
ing. Desires change to college or university offering advancement in adminis- 
trative work. Available on reasonable notice. A 2795 

Administration, Biology: Man, 40, married, 1 child. Ph.D. 12 years’ teaching 
in teachers college and university, 7 years in secondary schools, 7 years as 
department chairman, 3 years as assistant to president in administration in 
teachers college. Publications in field of plant ecology. Available September, 
1948. A 2847 

Art (Fine and Commercial Art): Man, married. M.A. degree, and professional 
art training. 10 years of teaching and administrative experience, including the 
past 6 years directing and teaching graduate and undergraduate art courses; 
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head of department. Listed in ““Who’s Who in American Art.” Can be avail- 
able in June or September, 1948. A 2796 
Art (History of Art, Fine Arts, Archaeology): Ph.D., college department head, 
broad teaching experience, scholarly publications, foreign residence, travel. 
Holds good position. Location desired: East. A 2797 
Biologist (Zoology, Animal Ecology, Comparative Anatomy): Man, 36, married, 
2 children. A.B., M. Sc., Ph.D. from leading universities. Honor societies: 
publications. 7 years’ successful college and university teaching experience, 
Now located at leading northeastern men’s college. Wishes to change for posi- 
tion combining greater possibilities for pre-medical course work and ecological 
research. New York or New England preferred. Minimum salary, $4000. 
Availabie June, 1948. A 2798 
Biology: Man, 42, married, 2 children. M.A., Ph.D. 20 years’ teaching experi- 
ence. Several publications. Desires headship of department, preferably teachers 
college. Present salary $4000. A 2855 
Biology (Zoology, Physiology, Bacteriology, Botany): Woman, Ph.D. 17 years’ 
college teaching. Presently employed, but wants position with some oppor- 
tunity for research. Prefers West or South. A 2799 


3otany: Man, 37, married. Ph.D. and M.A. from leading universities. Ex- 
perience teaching college and University, general botany, taxonomy flowering 
plants, ecology, general zoology, entomology. Botanical research in field and 
herbarium, especially in Northeast, Midwest, Pacific Coast. Also ecological 
wildlife research. Several publications and professional societies. Now assis- 
tant professor. Main interest teaching taxonomy, ecology, general botany, and 
doing taxonomic research. Available June or September, 1948. A 2800 


Botany: Man, 41, married, children. Ph.D. Now associate professor in major 
state school, desires to establish permanently at a strong liberal arts college in 
attractive surroundings and desirable communit 14 years’ successful teaching 
experience, including 2 years as department dation, Interested in science 
education and general aspects of liberal education. Numerous publications. 
Sigma Xi, Phi Sigma, Fellow A.A.A.S., Botanical Society of America, American 
Society of Plant Physiologists, American Association of Biology Teachers, 
American Association of University Professors, etc. Listed in Who's Who in 
America, American Men of Science, Who's Who in American Education. A 2801 


Business Administration, Business Education: Man, 43, married. B.S., M.A., 
J.D. Member New York and Federal Bars. Subjects: accounting, business 
law, business mathematics, insurance, real estate, business organization, personal 
finance, consumer economics, methods of teaching. Rich teaching experience. 
Unique background of liberal arts and special education, with practical experi- 
ence in business and law. Member of professional organizations. Author of 
numerous articles. Advisory editor of professional journal. Broad interests. 
Listed in prominent biographical directory. Well-established in an accredited 
college but seeks broader opportunity in liberal arts college, university, or 
teachers college. Excellent credentials as to teaching ability and personality. 
Available for regular academic year and summers. A 2802 


Business Law: Man, 58, unmarried. Bachelor’s, Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 
30 years’ experience with one of the largest eastern universities in teaching all 
yusiness law subjects. Seeks appointment in business law teaching at a southern 
or western university. Available at any time. Will waive pension or retire- 
ment benefits. Written three books on the subject. A 2843 

Chemistry: Associate professor, Ph.D., age 36. 12 years’ experience small 
college and university teaching, research, industrial consulting. Seeks position 
at urban school offering Ph.D., preferably in east. Organic chemistry, analysis, 
chemical literature, history of chemistry. Available June or September, 1948. 


A 2803 
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Economics (Labor relations, theory, economic history, money, transportation, 
public finance, consumption): Man, 33, married, near doctorate. 8 years’ 
successful teaching and research in leading universities and colleges; business 
experience as junior executive; government consultant; publications; academic 
honors; now faculty member state univ ersity in east; engaged in important 
research work. Desire professional advancement. Av ailable September, 1948. 

A 2804 


Economics (Money and Banking, International Economics, Theory, History of 
Economic Thought and Institutions): Man, 34, married. 2 years’ teaching 
principles and freshman survey of economic history, at large Midwestern state 
university, where now working on dissertation, aiming at completion of Ph.D. 
this summer. Experience in journalism, selling, bookkeeping, and as statistical 
research assistant. Seeks teaching and/or research opening in September. A 2805 


Engineering or Mathematics: Man, 29. B.S. in Mechanical Engineering; M. 
S. in Aeronautical Engineering. Teaching experience: 2/2 years on mathe- 
matics staff of large Western university. Other experience: aeronautical re- 
search fellow at N. Y. U.; editor of engineering publication for McGraw-Hill; 
4 years assistant-chief aerodynamicist for aircraft company; publications. 

esires position in area of New York City or Long Island. Available July or 
September, 1948. A 2806 

English: Man, 37, Ph.D. 9 years’ successful college experience. Special field: 
nineteenth century. Reputable book published by leading publisher, M.L.A. 
—_— but primarily interested in teaching. Present rank, associate professor. 

sires comparable rank in Eastern college. A 2807 


English: Man, 53, married. At present in government serivce in administrative 
editorial position, but considering return to academic life. M.A., Ph.D., Har- 
vard. European travel. 20 years’ university experience teaching advanced 
courses in English language and literature and directing graduate work. Ex- 
tensive experience in organization and administration. A 2808 

English: Man, 31, married, 1 child. Ph.D., September, 1947. Assistant pro- 
fessor with 7 years’ teaching experience in Eastern university and liberal arts 
college, including composition, survey of literature, creative writing, the novel, 
contemporary literature. Field of graduate study: "the Renaissance. Available 
June or September, 1948. A 2809 

English: Man, 46, married. Ph.D. 21 years of college and university experi- 
ence. Travel and research abroad. Publications. Book now in press. Chau- 
cer, Middle Ages, Romantic and Victorian periods. Now department head in 
liberal arts college. Desires greater opportunities for advanced teaching, re- 
search, administration. A 2810 


English: Man, 41, single. B.A. Yale, M.A. University of Washington, Ph.D. Yale. 
8 years’ experience freshman English and advanced literature. Assistant pro- 
fessor. Desires position with opportunity for advancement in East or Middle 
West. A 2850 

English: Man, 37, married, 3 children. Ph.D. Teaching experience: 3 years in 
junior college, 10 years in two Eastern universities. Special interests: modern 
poetry, the novel, literary criticism, American literature. Available September, 
1948. A 2851 

English and Comparative Literature: Man, 36, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 
Phi Beta Kappa. 10 years’ college teaching experience. Publications. In- 
terested in teaching, departmental administration, and research. Wishes to 
transfer to position in excellent university or college in East or Middle W: = , 

2811 

English-Humanities: Man, 45, married. A.B., Stanford; Ph.D., Harvard. Phi 

Beta Kappa, M.L.A., C.E.A., etc.; scholarships, honors. Textbook, articles 
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and addresses, reports, editing. Broad teaching experience in English and 
American literature, aesthetics, as staff member in three institutions, visitor to 
four others. Special fields: Criticism, 19th-20th centuries; extensive back- 
ground in arts, humanities. Now full professor western state university, salary 
$5200. Desires permanent post in milder climate, preferably Pacific Coast, 
where capacity for teaching and organization and interest in general education 
are wanted; departmental or divisional chairmanship welcome but not essential. 
Available late June. A 2852 


Fine Arts (Painting, Drawing, Theory, History and Appreciation of Art): Artist 
scholar and teacher, prefers institution distinguished for vigorous intellectual 
life, which would welcome in addition to classroom instruction, the direct creative 
contribution of an artist with broad interest in all fields of cultural endeavor. 
Experience covers mural and portrait painting, stained glass, wood engraving, 
engineering drawing, architectural perspectives, public lectures, art department 
organization, as well as the teaching of many subjects in painting, drawing, and 
the history and appreciation of art. Graduate with honors in Philosophy from 
University of Toronto, and from School of Fine Arts, Yale University. Travel 
and research abroad; knowledge of several languages; 7 years head of university 
art department with rank of associate professor. Single; available February or 
September, 1948, or for summer session. A 2812 


French: Man, 30, married, 2 children, Protestant. B. és L., magna cum laude, 
Paris; B.S., Columbia; A.M., Harvard. Extensive travel, Europe, Middle 
East. 3 years’ teaching experience in France, 5 in U. S., in colleges. Desires 
assistant or associate professorship in college, East or Middle West. Available 
September, 1948. Excellent references. A 2844 


French and Spanish: Woman, Ph.D. Excellent experience in college teaching 
and management of a department. Now employed in a fully accredited institu- 
tion. Tworesearch fellowships. Interested in a better position. A2813 


German: Man, 46, married, M.A., European background. Now employed as 
lecturer in a California university. Desires permanent position as teacher of 
German. Considers high school, junior college, or university. Excellent 
references. Available fall, 1948. A2814 


German (also Economics: Theory, History of Doctrines, Money and Banking): 
Doctorate University of Vienna, 17 years’ university teaching in U. S., German 
language and literature, including ScientificGerman. At present with university 
in the East, head of department, publications, Reader texts, multigraphed 
teaching material, own language recordings and abundance of visual materials for 
class use, music appreciation. Desires change to position with liberal arts 
college, opportunity research and writing. A 2815 


Guidance and Counseling: Man, 43, Ed.D. Harvard, now located state college in 
Southwest, would like to n:ake connection in same general region where oppor- 
tunities are greater and re:ponsibilities heavier. Administrative and/or in- 
structional. A 2816 


History: Man, 28. A.M., Ph.D. expected in 1948. Research and emphasis in 
early American history. 3 years’ teaching experience in European and American 
history. Position desired in Eastern United States. Available summer or fall, 
1948. A 2818 


Industrial Relations: Man, 42, married. M.B.A., Ph.D. Successful experience 
in university teaching, industry, and research. Subjects: personnel manage- 
ment, labor relations, business organization and management, personnel research. 

ow in responsible position. Many publications, honors, and other evidences of 
recognition in field. A2819 
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International Law: Man, 36, single, Swiss citizen; LL.B., LL.D. University of 
Geneva, Ph.D. Indiana University. Experience in teaching and international 
organizational work. Publications and extensive travel. Seeks visiting pro- 
fessorship in United States in international law and kindred subjects (Red 
Cross system, international labour organizations, European governments, etc.). 

A 2856 


International Law, International Relations, Economics, Sociology: Travelled, 
lecturing in all continents, teaching experience in North and South America, 
author of many books and articles, officer and honorary member of international 
associations, five languages, excellent references. Returning from overseas 
lecture tour, available immediately for teaching or research, preferably in com- 
muting distance of New York, or later for summer position. Wife also university 
ee far travelled, five languages, library experience and teaching experience 


with UNRRA. A 2820 


Languages (French, German or Latin): Man, 46, American born, married. Ph.D. 
(Zurich). Now head of department (4). Prefers West or Southwest. Reason 
for change, wife’s health. Available September, 1948. A 2853 


Languages (Latin, German, Greek): Man, 44, small family. Ph.D. from German 
university; in U. S. since 1928; long teaching experiences; desires position in 
university or college of true liberal spirit; vicinity of middle-sized town with 
cultural advantages preferred. A 2821 


Latin American Affairs (History, Literature, Geography, Economics): Cuban man 
Cys en, married. Wife is U. S. citizen; 2 children. Ph.D., University 
of Havana. Taught in Candler College, Havana; assistantship in University of 
Havana. Taught i in colleges and universities in States. Visiting professorship 
by invitation of U. S. government in 1944-45. Now in well-known Eastern 
university. Publications. Excellent references. Desires to move to mild 
climate with at least associate professorship in Latin American Affairs at a 
minimum salary of $4200. Available June, 1948. A 2822 


Latin (Classical and Mediaeval), Palaeography: Woman. Ph.D., University of 
Chicago, 1930; F.A.A.R. (American Academy in Rome), 1932. 3 (pre-Ph.D.) 
years’ university teaching. 13 years’ travel, study, and research in Europe. 
In World-War II, government service (Attaché, U. S. Legation, Stockholm, 
Sweden). A 2823 


Mathematics: Man, married, Ph.D. University of Illinois. Now head of Mathe- 
matics department i in American college in foreign country, but desires to return 
to the United States. Teaching experience in several outstanding colleges and 
universities. Member of Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, Sigma Xi, American 
Mathematical Association, and the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. Available July, 1948. A 2824 


Modern Languages: Emeritus, desires part-time position. Warm winter climate 
preferred. A 2825 


Modern Languages (French and Spanish): Woman, native French, American 
citizen. Licenciée-és-lettres (Sorbonne); Diploma, Centro de Estudios His- 
téricos, Madrid; postgraduate work at Universidad Internacional de Santander; 
work done toward Doctorate of Modern Languages, Middlebury College. 8 
years’ university teaching experience; 3 years’ junior college; 5 years’ prepara- 
tory schools (this country and abroad). Available: summer school 1948 and 
September, 1948. Eastern college or university preferred. A 2826 

Music: Man, head of music department in accredited college. Very experienced; 
highest credentials; listed in national Who’s Who. Desires change to institution 
in northeastern state. A 2827 
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Music: Man, 43, married, 2 children. Ph.D., Iowa, in composition. Artist 
Diploma, Juilliard. Nationally known composer, pianist, organist, and con- 
ductor, with special talent for administrative work. Desires to be dean or head 
of music department in a progressive school with 20th Century ideas. Present 
position, professor and head of theory department in large Southwestern univer- 
sity. A 2828 

Music: Man, 44, married. Doctorate; choral and orchestral conductor, vocal 
technician, music educator. Finest of references. Now heads department. 
Seeks position in progressive college where music is appreciated. 13 years 
successful departmental head. Desires full professorship. Salary $4000 to start. 

A 28654 

Philosophy: Man, 37, married, child. Ph.D., Toronto. Student of Gilson and 
Maritain. Religion, Catholic. Main interest: Thomistic philosophy. 4 
years’ college teaching experience. Present rank: Assistant Professor. East- 
ern college or university preferred. A 2829 


Physics: Former professor of physics, small Eastern senior college, about to com- 
plete his Army career in a Technical Service. Available fall, 1948. Teaching 
freedom and living conditions more important than title or salary. A 2830 

Physicist, holding the English University Degrees of B.Sc. (Hons.), M.Sc., Ph.D., 
and who is an A. London Inst. of Physics, and a Fellow of the Physical Society 
of London, desires an academic post in a recognized American university. 6 
years’ teaching and research experience in two British universities, including 1 
year in charge of the Hong Kong University Department of Physics. Name: 
E. O. Cook, Department of Physics, The University, Hong Kong, China. 

Physics, Geophysics: Mature man. B.A. and M.S. with two additional years 
toward doctorate in leading state universities. 8 years’ university teaching 
experience in physics and geophysics.as graduate assistant, part-time instructor, 
instructor and assistant professor. 12 years’ in industry includes a broad back- 
ground of experience in research and development of instruments and techniques 
in geophysics, physics, electrical engineering and geo-physical field work and 
procedures. Sigma Xi, Sigma Pi Sigma, and various professional societies. 
Excellent references. Glad to travel with part expenses for interview. Desires 
teaching position in college or university with opportunities for research and 
advancement. Present salary $3902. Available fall, 1948. A 2831 


Physiology, Biology: Man, 33, 4 dependents. A.B., MLS., Ph. D. (°42) Princeton 
and University of Chicago; 10 years’ academic, 11/2 years’ industrial experience. 
Desire return to academic life, time for writing; publications, organizations. 
Undergraduate and medical physiology (department head); endocrinology, 
histology, embryology, genetics and eugenics, general psychology, research 
technics, medical-science literature technics, medical-science history. <A 2855 


Political Science: Man, 34, married, children, Ph.D. Theory, labor, and American 
government. Seek lightened teaching load to complete research project. 3 
years’ teaching experience. Background in public administration. A 2832 


Political Science and Economics: Man, 46, married, 1 child. M.A., 3 years 
graduate work completed, 17 years’ teaching experience in college and university. 
Teaching fields: American government, political theory, constitutional law, 
American foreign relations, principles of economics, economic problems, labor 
economics, public finance, consumer economics. Now associate professor of 
political science and economics in temporary veterans’ division of state university. 
Available after June 30, 1948. A 2833 

Political Science and History (International Relations, Political Theory, Intro- 
duction to Government, Comparative Government, Modern European History, 
History of Western Civilizations , Contemporary Civilization): Man, 38, married, 

ichild. Ph.D. 9 years of college teaching, research, government service. Broad 
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international experience. Numerous publications. Now assistant professor in 
New England college. Desires professional advancement, preferably position in 
university or first-rate college. A 2834 


Psychologist: Ph.D. Professor in a small college, desires to teach, and possibly 
an opportunity for work and experience in the field of clinical psychology, all age 
groups, behavior difficulties, emotional, social and educational maladjustments. 

A 2848 

Psychology: Man, 32, married, 2 children. Ph.D. scheduled for June, 1948. 
Clinical student personnel, counseling and guidance psychology. Associate 
of Clinical Division, American Psychological Association. 6 years’ professional 
psychological experience. Desires position offering opportunity to participate 
in professional training of psychologists. Available June, 1948. A 2835 


Psychology: Man, retired at the end of the current academic year, in excellent 
health and vigor. 38 years of teaching in medical schools, 16 as head of depart- 
ment. Wishes to continue teaching and research in college, preferably in the 
East. A 2846 


Psychology and Philosophy or administrative position: Man, Ph.D. Wants 
opportunity of advancement. Outstanding references. Mature age. Euro- 
pean studies. A 2849 


Psychologist, Guidance, Personnel: Man, 39, married. M.A. with Ph.D. almost 
completed. 3 years’ teaching psychology, Assistant Professor (general, person- 
ality, tests, industrial); 5 years’ H.S. guidance; 2 years’ administration; 2!/2 
years’ director of guidance; 5 years’ Lt. Comdr., U. S. Navy psychologist. 
Available June, 1948. Not limited to location, but prefer West Coast. A 2836 


Romance Languages: Man, 48, married, 3 children; Protestant. Educated in 
this country and South America, with doctorate in Romance languages. Knows 
Brazil thoroughly and speaks Portuguese like a native. Capable of teaching 
Portuguese at all levels of language and literature and of teaching French and 
Spanish languages. Has had many years of teaching experience in this country 
and Brazil, as well as in personnel and administrative work. Now employed but 
seeks better and permanent position in a milder climate. Seeks associate or full 
professorship at salary of $5000, but will consider other offers. Available after 
June, 1948. A 2837 

Romance Languages (French and Italian) or Comparative Literature: Woman, 
American citizen; Ph.D. Columbia University; also European diplomas. Com- 
plete mastery of French, Italian, and German. Publications on French and 
comparative literature both in the United States and Europe. Teaching experi- 
ence at undergraduate and graduate level in leading institutions. Excellent 
references. Presently well established, desires change for geographical reasons 
only. Seeks position (not below associate professor) in distinguished institution 
in or near cultural center, East, West, or South. A 2838 


Romance Languages (French, German, Spanish): Woman. Ph.D. 1948. Edu- 
cated Paris, Berlin, and major American universities. Fluent conversational 
and academic courses. Major field: French literature, drama, novel. 9 years’ 
college teaching experience. Now assistant professor good, liberal arts college. 
Seeks summer and fall position, preferably in East or Southeast. Available 
June, 1948. A 2839 

Sociology and/or Far Eastern Courses: Man, married, intellectually mature, 
with Ph.D. magna cum /aude from a leading university, and extended experience 
in teaching, in supervising and collating research for the Government, in practical 
administration and editing abroad, and in private research on some crucial world 
issues. Now marooned in mid-Western university sociology department with 
low administrative tolerance for Far Eastern studies and world issues. Could 
teach sociology, Far Eastern area courses, or “general educational”’ social science, 
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with or without administrative or research responsibility, but with at least 
summers free for completing research in library centers. A 2840 


Spanish: Man, 31, married, 2 children. Bilingual, childhood spent in Latin 
America. A.B., A.M. in Spanish, completing domestic and foreign Ph.D.’s. 
First textbook due June, 1948 with leading national publisher. 10 years’ 
successful teaching experience. Desires permanent position with future. Avail- 
able in June, 1948 for summer session or September. A 2841 


Zoology: Man, 33 married. Ph.D. Academic honors, § years of college and 
university teaching, ex-naval officer, over a dozen publications. Animal ecology 
and conservation, game management, general zoology or biology. Excellent 
recommendations. Desires permanent position in strong college or university in 
northeast interested in good teaching and some research. Minimum rank of 
assistant professorship. Available on reasonable notice. A 2842 

Zoology: Woman, Ph.D. Several years’ teaching experience in universities and 
colleges. Has published one book and several articles and has travelled exten- 
sively. Nameisin Who's Who Among American Women and Education. A2845 
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711-712-713 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

4 Phone—Pennypacker 5-1223 

: FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 

for 

4 COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 

d Secondary and Elementary Fields 

4 Listed Vacancies Throughout the Year 

M. A. Bryant 

a Co-Managers | Thoe B. R. Bryant 

a W. D. Greulich 
e Member—National Association Teachers Agencies 

COLLEGE TEACHERS | THE BULLETIN 

INDEMAND 

AMERICAN 
Excellent opportunities ASSOCIATION 
3 await good teachers (mas- | OF 
4 ter’s degree or higher) who 
x wish to teach in colleges. UNIVERSITY 
ae We handle college place- PROFESSORS 
ments exclusively—national 

2 coverage. Let us work for 

: your promotion. Send for Subscription $3 a year 

information. 

4 COLLEGE 


2208 Dixie Place 1101 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 


j BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


TIAA 


ANNOUNCES 10 yy AND MEMBERS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS— 


A new plan, Collective Level Insurance, covering groups of 
college staff members. Individual term life insurance policies 
providing fixed protection to age 70 are issued to each partici- 
pant without medical examination; the low premiums may be 
shared by the college and the participant, or paid entirely by 
the college. 

TIAA will supply chapters, special committees, or individ- 
uals with full information on these plans. 

Your chapter of the American Association of University 
Professors may be instrumental in your college’s study of life 
insurance and retirement plans. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
522 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


“ONE HOPE FOR PEACE” 


Teachers in the schools and colleges in the war-torn 
countries of Europe are desperately in need of food and 
clothing for themselves and their families. 


CARE offers teachers in tl » United States the 
opportunity to respond to this great need and thereby to 
become participants in the cultural and educational 
reconstruction of Europe. 


For information concerning CARE packages of food 
and/or clothing, address: 


CARE — Educational Section 
50 Broad Street 
New York 4, New York 
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TERMINAL EDUCATION BOOKS 


Reduced from $2.50 to $1.00 per volume! 


The Literature of Junior College Terminal Education 
Contains more than 1,500 abstracts of articles, bulletins, and theses. 
Carefully classified and fully indexed. 336 pages. 


Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education 
Summary of a nation-wide investigation of the status of terminal 
education in more than 400 junior colleges. 350 pages. 


Why Junior College Terminal Education? 


An analysis of vital economic, social and educational factors and a 
summary of the judgments of almost 2000 educators and laymen. 


390 pages. 


While these books were published in 1941, information contained in 
them is in many respects just as vital today as it was in 1941. 

The remaining books will be sold at $1.00 per volume, postage free if 
payment accompanies order, as long as they last. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
1201 Nineteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. 
Issued four times a year. $3.00. 

The Colleges for Freedom—The Proceedings of the Thirty-fourth Annual 
Meeting, 1948. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution. 
( Bulletin, March, 1948.) $1.50. 

The American Colleges and the Social Order by Robert Lincoln Kelly. An inter- 
pretative and critical study of the development of American colleges and col- 
lege education.which gives new perspective to the much discussed problems 
of higher education today. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Architectural Planning of the American College by J. Frederick Larson and 
Archie M. Palmer. The McGraw-Hill Company, New York. 170 pages. 
$1.00. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. 
434 pages. 2.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward Safford Jones. 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English, 
modern languages, philosophy, art. 112 pages. $1.00. 


College Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non-pro- 
fessional offerings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from 
the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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St. Louis, Missouri, February 27-28, 1948 


For statement concerning meeting, See pp: 774-775 
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